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The great importance of the modern history of 
Russia, and the vast accession of information thaf 
has been obt^ned from sources but retrently dtive- 
loped, have led to the extension of this History to 
three instead of^wo Volumes, as had b^en originally^ 
intend-'d. The present Volume closQp witUthe reign 
of Catlmine 11.; and the next will be occupied by 
the eveftts tliat have given to Russia, since that 
period, SQ extraordinary an yifluence in the affairs 
of Eurone. 
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. CHAPTER I. -• 

RUSSIA nRVKl.OI'ES A TENDENCY TO BECOME EUROVEAN. -RE- 

TROSri-CT OF THE CONDITION OK THE VKOIM.E, IN REFER¬ 
ENCE TO THE USEFUL ARTS, TO WAR, COMMERCE AND SOCIAL* 

USAGES. -THE CHARACTER OF PETER ADMyi^ULY ADAPTED 

TO THE TIMESf—HE KSTAHLISHKS A STANDING ARMY, AND 

FORMS A Ni^VAT. ARMAMENT. -HE CONTEMPLATES A DE- 

.SCENT ON THE JlI.jRES OF THE IIALTIC. -REl.JLSED AT A/OF, 

WHICH HE AFTERWARDS TAKES. -PETER KNCOUHAUES THE 

ARMI^'Y RlCWARDlNG MERIT ALONE. - HE RESOL' l-S TO VISIT 

EITROPE^^VN a journey OF OUSEIIVATION. - DISCONTENTS 

BREAK PUT AMONGST THE VFOPLE. -CONSPIRACY OF THE 

STRELITii DETECTED AND FRUSTRATED BY THE CZAR. 

• * 

XiiE accession of Peter to the throne begins thaf era in 
Russian history from which the empire dates its great¬ 
ness. The admission of the usages of civilisatioa had, 
up* to this period, been accidental^, capricious, and par- 
tj^l. Tlie race of the Riiriks had been engrossed on 
the Asiatic side : .the concentration of the principalities, 
the settlement of domestic feuds, and the struggle against 
the. Tartars, had kept the grand princes so fully em¬ 
ployed ill the conservation of an empire threatened by 
so many enemies, that the utmost they could do was to 
preserve it from dismemberment. They hard no leisure 
to cultivate the arts,* or spread the blessings of peace. 
In the interval of confusion that followed, the contest 
for the throne absorbed all oth^r considerations; and 
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the'lights that fell from Europe upon the barbaric dark¬ 
ness of the empire^, were merely intermittent gleams 
thafshowtd the gloom which they could* not dispel. 
With the establishment of the second dynasty, that of 
tile lloinanoffs, caiiK! the necessity of turning the un: 
versal attention to the ^V'est. Asia was sliak ‘ii off; the 
Tartar yoke annihilated; and European arAis, during 
the interregnum, had penetrated to the heart of Russia,. 
atjd .impress hI ppon its government the importance qjf 
watching wUh vigilance the proceedings of European 
states. As there was no longer any occupation in the 
East to divert the attention of the people, and as the 
integrity of the tiirone.was now firmly cstablished,.re- 
leasing the sovereign from the cares of internal disqui¬ 
etude, there was sufficient leisure to contemplate the 
position of other countries, to study their manners, to 
acquire a knowledge of their military arts, and to profit 
by ah Jicquaintance with the gLiiius of civiSlsation. Policy 
would have drawn Russia into an intci'course with 
^Europe, even *if necessity had not conf[i^Ied her to ad¬ 
vance. ^ ^ 

Thus Russia, that had been Asiatic under t]^ j Ruriks, 
rapidly developed a tendency to become European under 
the Romanoffs. But the efforts to encourage this ten¬ 
dency, which were ma(ic by the 2 )redecessorsrof Peter, 

' ivere indecisive and unskilful, and had scarcely any 
greater effect thaiuthat of rendering the people uneasy. 
'The kitroduiltion of foreign arts, or even of their re¬ 
sults, was a matter of considerable difficulty amongst a 
peoiilc so ensfaved by superstition, by ignorant'pride, 
and boorish propensities. Hence tb'' czars borrowed 
fr^ Hluropc only by piecemeal, without a plan, and 
witliont any co-operation from the peoi)le; and the 
consequence was, that such experiments perished in the 
^ mass that rejected them. The czar Alexis Had formed 
some corps »f foreign 6avalry organised and disciplined 
in the European manner, but they were lost in the 
tumultuqus multitudes of an army ill paid and Irregu¬ 
larly brought together.. The imperial army was formed 
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TRADlf WITH CHINA. 

» • • 

of the bands of the nobility, who came to the field in 

sucl),strength and with such prepaiUtion as their masterr# 
could afforef. Some were well armed, and othefs scarcely 
armed at all; they were all variously accoutred, undis« 
»!lplinc*d, ^ind destitute of the spfrit of combination, 
hjkcept till! strelitz, there was no regular body of troops 
ifl the empire; and they were hardly to be relied upon 
in the field. The art of war was unknown to the 
Russians previously to the time of Vntef; they*\v«e 
igflorant of the complete use of batteries and for^fica- 
tions, and the manoeuvring of large bodies with regu¬ 
larity in the battle, the pursuit, or tluyetreat. Disorder 
reigned over their movements, •and revolting cruelties 
sprang from their want of skill.* * 

Nor was the trade of Russia placed upon a much 
more satisfactory basis. Mikhail Romanoff opened i 
commercial intercourse with England, ^^ranco, ^and 
Persia ; and vtlexis enlarged upon the plans of his pre¬ 
decessor. Hbjs^nt an embassy into Spain, France, and 
Holland, to acquire information with respect to agri.? 
culturu-iand manufactures ; and from.the last country, 
lie invitee* some ship carpenters and sailors, with a view 
to navigate file Volga into the Caspian. The special 
object of reaching the Caspian was to secure a more 
rapid and safe means of cuninierf wl communication with 
Persia, on account of the silk trade, which was then 
rising into importance ; but the r^bellioo of Rac^in,. 
who roamed ai large in the neighbourhood of AsiHacan, 
and committed many piracies on^the C^ifpian, ^Jefeated 
Ins plans. Alexis also established a trade with China, 
excjianging the Sruerian furs for Chinese silks, and other 
stuffs, rlfubarb, &c. The hemp, soap, potash, ‘)|;id 
coarse linens of Russia began at this period tc» form 
articles of fxport, and were received largely in Sweden, 
which transmitted quantities of iron in return; iron 
not having ^ that time been discovered in'Russia. A 
few foreign artisans were sprinkled through the^rmpire ; 

• • 

« Fatkull complains in his letters that a Russian soldier never kn ]|rs how 
to behave in the enemy’s country, actiriy with crfelty even to the iinarincd. 
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but, although the natives tolerated them for the sake of 
convenience, they nt/er lield doinestia intercourse .with 
them, ant/generally treated them with contempt. The 
(jifference of costume was a source of constant discon¬ 
tent ; for the last points which a barbarous people wiil 
consent to surrender, are those wliich relate t^'externals. 

Some progress had been made in tlic formation of a 
code of law^ ; and, although the statutes were.still de- 
tioieiU in a ‘strong moral purpose, distinctness, and a 
conii^ehcnsive grasp of human contingencies, they ap¬ 
proached in some measure the perspicuity and appli¬ 
cability of a syste^iii. The code that had been compiled 
by Ivan was taken as ».he groundwork of an impro*'ed 
pandect by Alexis, who rectified many errors, cleared 
up many obscurities, and embodied a multitude of stray 
ordinances that had hitherto either escaped attention, or 
heen^useil at,, the will am' humour of the judges. A 
finer spi»-it of equity and firmness disiinguished the 
legislatorial labours of Alexis tlian att^qjied to those of 
his precursors ; right and wrong were more closely dis¬ 
tinguished..; and the adjudication of punishi5ien^*was in 
a greater degree removed out of the hands of tl..e judges, 
whose corruptions were so glaring as to f'xy aloud for 
the interference of the government. But the laws of 
^.Alexis ,.were not constj.ixcted willi simplicity ; guilt was 
not sufficiently classified and discriminated, and the 
subsetratum o|‘ first principles was wanted. Although, 
therefore, the development of justice in the statutes had 
certainly^ made, some progress before the time of Peter, 
much remained to be amended, much to be added, and 
the whole required to lie revised. 

he"domestic character of the people was higther than 
these c.'rcumstanccs might ajipcar to indicate, if wc 
look back to the period when they first croqrded upon 
ithe savage wilds of Russia, ami trace their gradual 
adaptation to the new iluties imposed nppn tliein as 
they coirjentrated themselves on tlie S(»il, forming cities 
and in^lustrial institute^, ami establishing chains of in¬ 
tercommunication, \'e sliall discover a progressive ad- 
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I 

vance from rudeness towards civilisation; and^ although 
education had as yet scarcely toiiChed the confines of* 
the einj)ire, the people seemed to have purif!td them- 
selvesj^ by some unconscious process, of much of th«4 . 
ffl’ossncss that characterised their onginal nature. Tliit 
tifey were -still profoundly ignorant. A certain vague 
s?nse of moral obligations, of the sacredness of a pledge, 
of the rtciprocal responsibilities of kindred^and of un¬ 
limited obedience to their spiritual rulers, Supplied the 
place of knowledge; producing, by a differdiit inflq^nce, < 
results not altogether dissimilar on the surface. The 
aversion wliich they had to foreign J)^bits exercised so 
des^iotic a control over their li¥es, that very few Rus¬ 
sians ever went abroad, unless compelled to do so by 
tile force of circumstances. I'his avoidance of collision 
with strangers naturally cast a glooin upon their man*- 
iiers, and imparted a colilness anti forit\jility to ^heir 
bearing which*was very repulsive. All tlieir*custnms, 
religious amf tUi^iestic, tended to increase this uiujocial 
gravity. 'I'he clergy had invariably repressed the dcsirt? 
for instruction, if it ever, iiuleed, had ^nanifusted itself, 
and wort;' generally a rude and illiterate body; so that 
those wlto should have been the teachers of the people 
reajly cor^tributed to enslave the national mind. Kx- 
ternal forms, prostration before *l;lie images of the,saints,, 
a punctual observance of the fasts, of^ attendance at 
church rites, and a midtitude of mi/lute ])pints of ^ut-^ 
ward show, with a blind submission to the leading 
theological tenets, constituted tli? whol# spirit of the 
rtiligion of the Russian peasantry. Th’s confinement 
and depression oi the intellectual ])owers retarded the 
iniproveiHent of the people, or rather placed a liini^to 
thtir progress; and -while their most barbarous »^a]ities 
were mellinved by accidental influences, their know¬ 
ledge remained stationary at the ihrcshold of theii* 
faith. • 

\V’'hat appeared at tins crisis to be ivantce*, W'as a 
master mind that should break iiji old customs, and 
enlighten the empire against its wflk Round oti all 

US '* 
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sides by mountains and arid plains, except where a wild 
,sea, that for three fcAirths of the year iwas locked up in 
ice, iiitei rupted the monotonous girth with a no less 
;repulsivc harrier, Jlussia presented a spectacle of moral 
ami physical exclusion which could not he made to yielh, 
unless before some gigantic power that should he ca[)ahle 
of creating a new peojde out of the sturdy and hitherto 
changeless elements of the old. I'he man who should 
ettecr., this lAighty revolution required many qualities., 

I as rare in tiieir separate existence as they are almost 
unknown in their combination : a mind springing far 
beyond its age, ajudgment sound and rapid, a spirit of 
self-ilevotion to the interests of humanity, hcrcufcan 
bodily strength, firmness of purpose, and indomitable 
energy. All these qualities were comprehended in Peter; 
and, fortunately, he dedicated them with inflexible zeal 
to the benefit, of his country. 

The chief object to which Peter directed his atten¬ 
tion in the first instance was the art,of hvar ; and, to 
reach its mysteries, he applied himself to the study of 
the Europ«’au languages, all of which he acquired before 
he was twenty years of age. Except the stfelitz, and 
a few regiments stationed on the frontiers, .there was no 
military force in Itussia capable of embarking in the 
extensive enterprises IfO^ projected; he therefore resolved 
to establish a great standing army, and appointed Gor¬ 
don, a Scoteliiniin," and Lefort, the (leiievan, both of 
wlioirrhad been amongst liis trained hands and social 
companions, ta raise rnreign regiments, that should he 
equipped and drilled on the model of the troops of 
Eurojic. These officers rapidly carri..<l tlieir commis- 
t^ions into execution, and were greatly aided- in their 
progmis by the troubles tliat at that time agitattd 
France and Scotland, In lA'fort’s regiment,..which was 
,1^2,000 strong, there were ,'J()() huguenots who had fled 
from France in consequence of the revocation of the 
edict of.Xantz ; and fiordon’s force chiefly consisted of 
Scot'chimtii, who were glad to escape from the disorders 
that prevailed in Scotland. I'his (juick and successful 
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levy, which raised up a military force of 20,000 men, gave 

a frttsli impulse to the genius of tht sovereign. lie was, 
now surrounded by a well-organisc<l army; ai«l an acci¬ 
dental circumstance directed his attention to thefoimatioi^^ 
a naval armament, which was destined to intrcflujce 
Ms peojilo to a new source of fame and aggrandisc- 
ihent. lie was walking one day in the gardens of JinaelofF, 
a pleasure-house of his father’s, and saw the w'reck of a 
uniall Knglish sailing-boat l>ing rotting iiPtlie growiisJs. 
He immediately inquired of Timmerman, Jiis master of« 
mathematics, in what consisted the difterence between 
the shape and construction of this^vessel and those 
whieli he had observed plying qii the rivers. 'I'he dif¬ 
ference was explained by a reference to the sf])j)lieation 
of sails, an improvement which was unknown amoiigst 
the Uussiaiis. The curiosity of the c/ar was instantly 
excited, and he required that the boat shqjdd be refitted 
and rendered* serviceable for sea ; but it waf^witff dif¬ 
ficulty that H yrjrkman could be found who was capable 
of undertaking the task. At length a Ifutchinan of tli#! 
name of ttrandt, who had been brought intq Russia by 
Alexis, was discovered in obscurity in Moscow ; and, 
being a*regiiJar ship-builder, he was employed to restore 
tlie wreck. I’he vessel was no sooner ready to be re- 
laiinchetf, than l*eter had it pltqpd in a largo lake, and 
navigated it himself. Succeeding in this experiment* 
he ordered Hrandt to build two* frigates and three 
yachts ; and, fioating his little fleet on the sante lake, 
he trained himself in the duties ^f a pi^^t. ^ 

• It is a remarkable proof of the energy of Teter’s cha- 
rsvter, that, in uccjuiring a knowledge of naval tactics, 
and beciming a partaker in the practical details of mival 
Itfe, he was forced to conquer a natural antipall*) which 
he had fiidt towards water from his youth upwards. 
This feeling of repugnance was sjo powerful in hiiq, 
that whenever he came within sight ol* the smallest 
rivulet it threw fiim into a cold perspirati<jn, which 
usually terminated in violcn't spasms. Rufc his mind 
could not be subdued by a^veakn(f;s of this .kin A. He 

n ‘A 
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resolved to overcome a sensibility wliich resided merely 
^in the nerves; and, adopting tlie expciUent of throiving 
himself e'/ery mornine into a cold batli, he persevered 
m the practice until ht completely vanquished his horror 
of the element. He afterwards became a mariner by 
taste and habit. ' 

Extending bis views forward to the great purposes 
he contemplated, he visited Archangel in 1()9^, to in- 
spt?ct the mc;cbant vessels that lay in that harbour, and 
, to study still„inore minutely the princijiles of naval ar¬ 
chitecture. At Archangel he made Brandt build him 
another vessel, larger than the former ones; and, through¬ 
out its progress, he pai(\, constant attention to the work¬ 
men, frei^uently assisting in person in their labours, 
making drav;ings and models of different parts, and 
suggesting and inquiring as the work proceeded. VV’hcn 
the vessel wa^s completed he embarked on the ^\'hite 
Sea, ‘ accopipaniecl by all the shi])s in the ])ort; and, 
acting in tlie capacity of steersman, he,t;m'ployed him¬ 
self in practising naval maineuvres with his experimental 
squadrop. ^ ^ 

From the first moment that the idea of establishing 
a marine for the empire occurred to his mind,®he j)er- 
ceived the signal advantages that it was calculated to 
procuie. The port oft^xrchangel was well adapted for 
the purposes of commerce: he saw that it might become 
a valuable outlet fo* the trade of a nation, hut it was 
too remote ori the map to command any other influence, 
and the ^V'hite ^Sea wati not navigable for six months in 
the year. He felt that the possession of a navy ami 
coiiveiiieiit ports would not only incite his subjects..to 
cpr^merci.'d activity, and so improve their condition, 
but that it would also elevate the name and inciease the 
political power of the empire abroad. Thesu.were im¬ 
portant considerations ; hut the geogiaphical situation of 
Russia was a'serious impediment that lay iq. the way of 
their acc.iijmplishment. She wanted avenues to the sea ; 
she was bGAiiid by mountains and wa.stcs; the ocean washed 
the siwires .of other lakds,•and it was necessary to secure a 
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passage through the intermediate territories, before tlic 

grand design coukl he effected. Thffe drew I’eter’s atten¬ 
tion to the Mde of the Kuxine and Caspian, dhd to the 
Baltic j and it was then that the fhagnificent scheme of, 
sJf-etching the Russian dominions to an extent unp{ft-al- 
IcB’d in the history of nations, broke fully upon his 
irflnd. It was then that he ])erceived the master-stroke 
•of the subtle policy of Ivan the Terrible, y his con- 
t«st with the Livonian knights, which was*cvident^ 3*0 
obfain outlets on the Baltic, by which she rfnight jom- 
municate with Europe: but that idea, shadowed forth 
by Ivan, w'as destined to be fulfilled liijy Peter. 

The occupations of the czar at» Archangel were inter¬ 
rupted by circumstances that required him to1)ring his 
newly-acquired skill into action. The war between the 
'I’lirks and the Poles had not yet drawn to a tormina-* 
tion; and Peter, taking advantage of the iiioment \^ien 
the Venetians Snd the emperor appeared to be making a 
strong impreK^^ivu on the Turkish territories, declared 
war upon the Ottoman Porte. Plis real motive was to* 
secure an extension of his frontier toward the* south, to 
enable him to establish a line of communication with the 
Black Sea. The failure of Oalitzin did not intimiclate 
him : for he calculated, with some confidence, on the 
improved organisation of the am>y, and hoped yiso to 
derive some farther advantages by being enabled to act 
by sea. fJnfortunately, however, the vessels he jiad, 
ordered to be built for the purpose were not reaTly in 
time, and he was compelled to advance 114)011 A'.•if with 
hts land forces alone. Azof, then belonging to the 'furks, 
was*an im])ortant fortress, standing on tliC point of land 
where thi waters of the Don fall into the Black S'#i.* 
Tl#is was liis first campaign ; and he determined tfxbcgin 
with those^triet principles of discipline ivhich distin¬ 
guished his whole career. As an example to the nobility 
of submission, to superior knowledge and experience, lie 
served in the army as a volunteer, intrusting tin* com¬ 
mand of the troops in separate divisions to Lefort,*( Jordon, 
Schemeretof, and Scheiii. Ile’entcrecT himself .'fs a^Kipil 
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in the art of war^ and observed the most rigid attention 
to the duties aunexhd to his rank, ^fter a long and 
tedious fencainpment before the Avails, the army, now 
for the first time engaged in a regular siege, could 
pof succeed in forcing an entrance. A Dant/.ickfer, 
named Jacob, Avho commanded I*eU*r’s artillery, having 
been imprudently punished by one of the generals with 
great seventy, for some offence he had comiiiitted. rc- 
?.'olvhd to re'VeiTgc tlie indignity; and, spiking the llus- 
sian cannon^ deserted to tlie enemy. Ilis acfjuirements 
as an engineer proved afterwards of signal utility to the 
besieged. This, circumstance increased the difficulties 
of the assailants; and; after attempting in vain to lake 
the citadel by storm, they abandoned the siege, which 
had cost them great losses, and by which they gained 
notliing more than a couple of insignificant forts with¬ 
out the fortifications. 

Hut the mistakes that were committed, and the failure 
that ensued upon them, only served-td developc to 
i Peter, Avith still greater clearness, the principles of the 
military "rt. He resolved to rectify the irrors of Ids 
first enterprise, and to persevere in his design ; and pre¬ 
pared actively to rencAV the siege in the folio»ving year. 
In the former campaign, he saAV the inconve¬ 
nience of separating rtis strength into three divisions 
independent of each other, and acting, conseipiently, 
AviMiout tint vigour AAddch is derived from concentra¬ 
tion : he also discovered the inefficiency of his artil¬ 
lery, and the-fatal Avant of transport vessels to prevent 
the Turks from supplying the fortress A\ith provisions 
from the side next the sea. 'I’o remedy these faults in 
Ips ])ian, he increased his army, and placed i?under the 
sole com maud of Schein; he employed several foreign 
engineers to give greater effect to the artiMery depart- 
miMit ; and conveyed <lown tlie river Hon to the sea of 
Azof twelve armed vessels wliicli he hadj caused to be 
built on the river Voroneja. This Avas the first time, 
since thb period Avhen the flag of tlie V^irangians Avaved 
ovf# those stiearnii, that they liad been idoughcd by a 
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Russian vessel. The issue of these excellent arrange- 
mente was decisive of the fate of Azof. The 'furkish 
fleet was beaten in their own harbour: the wills of the 
fortresg trembled before the Russian cannon; and the* 
^Airks, finding themselves overmatched, capitulatCfT o«i 
the 28 th of July, and surrendered the town into the 
hands of the victors. The first use he made of this 
■ valuable • acquisition was to establish dock}iBn1s under 
the shelter of the fortress, ami to commente fhc augiiTenf- 
ation of his fleet, witli a vi(jw to bariisli thoi Turks from 
these coasts. 

A victory, achieved with such comparative facility, 
buf opening so important a prospect to the future great¬ 
ness of the empire, appeared to require a commemora¬ 
tion that should impress upon the people a sense of the 
benefits to which it would eventually lead. This was! 
tlu' more necessary, as the innovations which I’cterjiad 
introduced into the army had not yet become •pop* iiir, 
and were looked *upon with jealousy ant^ distrust; but 
the wisdom of the young sovereign had foreseen this^ 
bigotry of Ifis subjects, and neutralised its exiwession by 
several acts of a benevolent and parental character during 
the interfal (*f time that elapsed between the two cam 
paigns. It hap})ened to be a season of great scaicity, 
and J*eter made strenuous exerfijiis to obtain ^jufli- 
cient supply of corn to arrest the threatened distress, 
'riiis won the gratitude of the nafion, awd proc»ired. 
time for the impartial trial of the changes he metlitated. 
Immediately after the conquest of Azotf he ajij[)ointed 
if triumphal procession of tlie army into Moscow, re- 
scnkbling, in its warlike appointments, the ovations of 
tile ancieflt Romans. But there was no dis[>lay of par-* 
soflal vanity or sovereign ambition in this proud*array. 
It was designed as a testimony to the bravery of the 
troops, and not as a comiilimeyt to tlic genius of the 
czar. To ri^ward the soldiers by a public token of a<l- 
miration, and to inspire the spectators with entltnsiasm, 
were tlie ends proposed by this spectacle of a Victorious 
army returning home in airthc. exTdtation oY ntVly 
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acquired honours. Schein, as commander in chief of . 
the land forces, antfLefort, as admiral of tlic fleets took 
the first ^ilaces in the line ; while Peter, mingling with¬ 
out distinction amonj^t the subordinate officers, fallowed 
in the crowd. 'I'liis proof of the greatness of his iiiirftl, 
of liis determination to place merit above station, made 
a deep and lasting impression upon the hearts of the 
people. , 

• The llliitk "Sea, Iiowever useful a possession on tts 
hort^ers was^japable of being rendered, was not sufficient 
for the purpose. It did not open to the czar a passage 
free and wide to^lSiiropcan knowledge. Asia, wild and 
uncultivated, lay strefched upon its shores, evert to 
(.'onstanfinople, intercepting all direct communication 
between llussia and the south of Europe. 7 ’he Baltic 
ulonc offered the means of introducing civilisation into 
the^-mpile;i)ut the way to its coast lay through a coun¬ 
try, them in the possession of the Swedes, thickly covereil 
with strong fortresses, and defended 1^ R valiant ]>eoplc. 
The jiorts of Finland and lliga promised to the enter¬ 
prising P**ter the outlets that he required td release him 
from Asiatic and (lothic darkness, and lead him into the 
full light of intellectual Europe. There \ws a'great end 
to be achieved. But his growing navy required, the 
power, that is confer»e?l by experience, before it could 
be prejiared to undertake the command of the Baltic. He 
kiK^w that yi Enj^Iand, in Germany, and in Holland, 
the arts and sciences flourislied under liberal institutions; 
and he#!aw tlitt it wSs in vain to cast himself upon the 
hazard of an attempt upon the Livonian provinces, unfil 
he liad first accpiired the information which wouhl eiidhle 
hiiii to turn his coiu^uests to account. The Bliltic in his 
hqyudsf unless he were prepared to cover its waters i\*ith 
an efficient fleet, was as the thunderbolt in ihe grasp of 


a child. Resolved no^to act prematurely in an enter¬ 
prise of such vital moment, he deterrnii\ed to inform 
himself; in the first instance, by personal examination of 
the actiM state of other countries, ,of civilisation in its 
full flc\dopmeut, fnd.to s*tudy its details, before he un- 
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dcrtook the project wliicli lie now adopted as the jiJaii 

of liig future life.» The spectacle of»the young sovereign 
of a barbaroils empire, leaving his own dominions ou a 
journey of inquiry for the benefiff of his countrymen, 
that he might return laden with the'results of the aAiUr- 
niftlated knowledge of other lands, was as startling as it 
w*,s novel and interesting. 

. He was then, 16 . 97 , but twenty-four yeiys of age. 
"lUie period was one when popular opinion Hiad re\t)lu«. 
tioftised nearly the whole suiface of the civyised world. 
It was admirably adapted to his purposes. In England, 
the people had just deposed a weak and J^igoted monarch, 
who attein])ted to arrest the pjogress of mind; and 
William III., the intrepid stadiholder of the*liouse of 
Orange, filled the throne. In France, Louis XIV. was 
on the point of closing the memorable treaty of llyswick;* 
(yliarles XII. had just ascended the throiu^of Swei^eii, 
and the elcctor*of Brandenburg had assumed the r. i.al 
honours. In Foland, the death of Sobieski o])ened a con¬ 
test for the sovereignty, which lay between'the piince of ‘ 
C.'onti and Augustus of Saxony, the latter of whoyi, for po¬ 
litic reasons, was favoured by Peter; while Mustapha If., 
quailing l/iefo^e mightier arms, was overthrown by the 
emperor Leopold. At this juncture, while other powers 
WTre eiigrosseil in the agitations^ consequent upon mu- 
I)roved civilisation, Peter the Great left Moscow to go 
forth into Kurope, and glean the ri])e tars of^the har);ost 
for his own empire. 

This project was not one of sUdden ^jictermi^atioii, 
nw was it carried into effect without an anxious consi¬ 
deration of the prejudices it was likely to disturb. The 
deeply rooted aversion of the Russians against forei^cyi 
manners perilled the design at the outset ; and thu first 
measures adapted by the czar, preparatory to his own 
departure from tlvc empire, produced an expression of 
the popular feeling which nearly cost him hi*s life, and 
Russia her greatest sd\ereigii. 

Iminddiately after hisrcfurnfrdm his second campaign, 
Peter resolved to construct a flwt for ftie purpose of fcik- 
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iiig advantage of liis position on the Euxine; hut finding 
that his own revenues were not sufficiejit for its speedy 
cquipineMf, lie issued a proclamation calling on the patri- 
^ ^arch, the clergy, the nobility, and the trading classes to 
fprfiish contributions for the building of a certain iiu*- 
ber of vessels, ivliile he was engaged in hastening ^le 
construction of others. This proclamation was perenf^)- 
tory, and its demands, enforced under heavy penalties,, 
rapidly compliotl with. As there were no Russian worl:- 
«- men who wqre capable of taking a part in this extenj?ivc 
design, the czar ivas obliged to employ great numbers 
of Dutch ami Italian sbip-builders; and, finding even 
these insufficient for bis prospective wants, he seut> se¬ 
veral yotfng Russians into Holland and Italy to learn 
the art, in order that he might have no further occasion 
to call in foreign assistance in his maritime enterprises. 
He.sent also, at the same tine, many students into ller- 
many to qualify themselves as engineer^ for the future 
service of the empire. It was then that ht^ saw the wis- 
»dom of going in ])erson to inform himself minutely of 
those arts and sciences which he desired t'D transplant 
into his native soil. 

Rut there ^vas a body of suppressed di.scqjite»7.tamongst 
the people, generated by the extraordinary innovaiions 
which luul been already effected, which now broke out 
into loud and intelligible murmurs. Peter appeared to 
be utterly differenh from the popular ideal of a czar. He 
wanted the mysterious soldmnity, the Asiatic ])omp, the 
crushiiig ostentation .^he was too familiar, too diligent, 
too democratic iu liis habits and opinions. Other cza;s 
appeared but seldom in public, and even then only on 
jO^xasions of great moment, and surrounded ^by guards 
and eastern parade, which kept them at a profound 
distance from the enslaved and awe-struck people. Peter, 
, on the contrary, rlispensed with the idle display of 
sovereignty”; he was to be seen every day in the square 
of the kremlin, exercising his troops, or to be met with 
in the plainest dress in ‘the streets on his way*to visit 
somjt of Hie private citizens, or in the workshops of the 
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artisans, where he spent a great part of his time. I'he 
unac(;ustoTneil aifahility of his heariftg was so contrasteil 
with the imperious conduct of his predecessors,* that the 
ignorant classes became alarmed : “they could not com- 
pj*hentl the phenomenon of a czar'living and mov'lng 
lik^ themselves, subjected to the same physical infirmi- 
ti*, enduring similar bodily toils, and descending from 
the luxuries of a throne to mingle in the labijurs of the 
cctfmnonalty. They believed that the czar Was thefpea 
cia>representative of Heaven, and they tren^bled a|^the 
heresies of a mortal monarch who appeared anxious to 
cast from him all those splendours ancjjmystcries which 
had •hitherto heeii the objects of Jtheir blind veneration. 
Tire alterations, too, which Peter had introduced,* toueherl 
this ancient bigotry, and filled them with surprise and 
discontent. He had organised a standing army of 
foreigners, and sent the greater part of t^e strolitg to 
serve on the frdlitiers,— a body of men, who, uvpopiilHi- 
as their feroci?ies had rendered them, were still, simply 
because they were Russians, entrenched in the regards 
of the peopla. He had built a navy, and n)adt^,the pub¬ 
lic pay for it, which was altogether a dangerous novelty, 
that migh^fclcqjJ to the most disastrous changes in the 
domestic economy, lie had taken common burghers into 
his confidence, and treated tlie ntBl^lity with no lyea.er 
respect than if they belonged to the middle ranks, 
heaping royal distinctions upon merit aloiuv He bad 
sent many young men out of Mie country, an act vfliicli 
was in itself a contravention of thcHpiritoi’all pr^iceding 
laws; and, as if to aggravate the crime of this unprccc- 
dent^'d proceeding, he had selected Italy, the seat of a 
religion winch the people abhorred, as the locality whet^ 
they were to imbibe new ideas with a view to finther 
encroachmei|ts. Nor was this all: Peter, it appeared, 
was not satisfied with these revolutionary schemes, but he 
had resolved to travel abroad himself, which was the most 
appalling and niexpliCable part of his whole concVuct. 

The fathering dissatisfactioh spread rapidly from 
rank to rank and from place* to* plfcc. The* nobles. 
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stripped of their hereditary consequence by FeodoPj 
were foremost in tticir resistance to.the new system. 
They opi»osed it because it demanded implicit obedience, 
created the necessity “Of learning novelties as the way to 
grdAtness, made rank dependent upon intellectual powwr, 
and deprived mere birth and fortune of all the extriirsic 
advantages which had been hitherto attached to them. 
The clergv were equjilly disposed to set themselves 
against all 'attempts to enlighten the people. Th^y 
knew that their ascendancy <lepended upon the ensliCvc- 
meiit of the multitude, and that it was their interest to 
keep down the suirit of inquiry. Ignorant themselves, 
they were only so far in advance of their flocks as to enable 
them to Vepress their progress. As a corporation, they 
were bound by a common ])lcdge of immutability ; and 
as the expounilers of a religion of ceremonials, they were 
the ministers of a gloomy fanaticism that ex[)elled the 
light of knowledge from its dark precincts. 'Phe people, 
of course, would have heeii easily scducecf into an imi- 
•tation of their superiors, even if long habit and the 
inlluence of deeply-impressed barbarism had not been 
sufficient to rcmler improvement odious. J 3 oth causes 
operated. ' They emulated the -zeal of their nwistcrs and 
their pastors, and were urged by a universal apprehen¬ 
sion of the danger-or foreign impregnation to rebel 
against the designs of the czar. Buti I’etcr had not 
undertaken an enterprise of such magnitude without 
estihlating in the first instSnee the elements of resistance, 
lie war aware that he'^w'd-s beginning a new system ; that 
the features of the old would not only he modified, bi*t 
displacetl; and that, in order to make Russia an ICiironean 
e'^ipire, it was necessary lo commence hy concentrating 
the g’lverning })ower solely in himself. To have scat¬ 
tered the regenerating authority amongst m^ny, to have 
f divided with others the operations of improvement, 
ivould have been to let in schisms and disputes where 
all shoudd be harmonious and decisive. lie was, there¬ 
fore, as** despotic as lie was energetic: he irCadc no 
ac.c(^unt of the nofiility, and so surpassed them in the 
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fp-andcur of his purposes that they could not make head 

'iigaiiis^t him. Tlyi priests he never paused to conciliate: 
ke considered* them as a body subservient to tSc state, 
and lie kept them so clear of hisf movements that he 
rewlereA them of necessity obedient* to his will. 
peo\)le alone — an enormous mass, difficult of convic¬ 
tion, slow to receive the benefits of amelioration, and 
• brutalised,by habitual slavery — occujued his^attention. 
It,was for them he labouie<l, but he knew that t)?ey" 
woirid be the' last to acknowledge the utility of Jiis 
labours. He could not hope for their support until 
their support should be no longer nej^cssary. 'Phcrc 
was,* therefore, hut otk course lyft open to liim — to 
force upon them the good they refused, to comiM them 
to conform to measures which were for their own ad¬ 
vantage, hut which they obstinately resisted, and to 
ini])less upon them, by vigorous examples, l^e firmness 
of his intentions^ Ati opportunity was now at band le 
make the firsts example, and lie availed himself of it 
with a resolution that appalled his euemicsr 

The strelitz, ])ereeiving the disorders that prevailed 
.amongst the people, and groaning under the severity 
with which.tl^^'y liad licen treated, entered into a con¬ 
spiracy to take away the life of the czar. The plan 
proposi’d was to set the city on fi?e,at night, and thc.i, 
when IVter, according to the custom of the czars, should 
have shown himself in the streets t(» superintend ijic 
extinction of the flames, to mftrder him in the erod’d; 
then to fall upon the foreign stiWiers jnd inaisacre 
the#n, and, when that feat was accomplished, to release 
the princess Sophia from her convent and place her 
upon the tlvTone. Two leaders of the strelitz, Tsikle% 
and iSukanin, were at the head of this infamous wlot. 
The place of,rendezvous was at the house of Siikanin ; 
and on the niglu arranged for the consummation of the 
conspiracy, a number of the leagued assassins assembled 
there at a grand ban'^uet, to inspire theinselvesf hy a 
preliminifry revel, with courage'for the indiscriminate 
slaughter of their masters. Two of tlife party, howevgr, 
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lost all their resolution under the influence of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors: fesiv took possession o.f their niiin^s, and, 
asking *leavc of their comrades to go hOnic and sleep 
until midnight, nmier a pretext of having drunk too 
fiK?ely, they left the house, and hastening to th'e pahicc, 
disclosed the whole design to Peter. The czar inftne- 
diatfly wrote to the captain of one of his regiinenfs of 
guards, commanding him to repair with lys troop to* 
Sttkaniu’s hoqse, and to invest it in perfect silence pre¬ 
cisely at ten o’clock. In the haste and confusion ai' the 
m^ment, Peter wrote eleven instead of ten, and de¬ 
spatched the communication under the impression that 
he had written the ^appointment as he had intoiided. 
Shortly after ten, he went alone to the house, expecting 
to find it surrounded by the soldiers, and to discover the 
conspirators already in fetters. 'I'o his great surprise, 
however, the doors w'cre ungruarded; hut, hearing a 
considpralne noise, and supposing that? the soldiers had 
already entered, he went forward, and ift a few minutes 
found hinis&lf, single and unarmed, in the midst of the 
desperate band, who were at that moment jittering, with 
loud exclamations, the last words of an oath, pledging 
themselves to his destiuction. The unej^peiftcd circum¬ 
stance occasioned some temporary confusion amongst 
the traitors; but t^i»y secretly resolved to avail 'them¬ 
selves of so fortunate an accident, and to accomplish on 
the spot tlicf inusder which appeared to he thus strangely 
faoilitateif to their hands. Peter saw at once the peril 
in w|iich he was pkced, but, irritated as he was at what 
he conceived to be the culpable negligence of his officer, 
he suppressed his emotions Avith great presence of jnind, 
^and advancing with a friendly air into the eiiidst of the 
gro^ip, he accosted them in terms of familiarity.* Tie 
said that, having seen a light in the lioyse as he was 
passing by, and hearing the sounds of revelry, he had 
entered It) share in flieir amusements; and, requesting 
that ]us presence might not intefrupt their enjoyments, 
he beggetl, leave to join them at their table.* Seating 
h^self accordingly^ aikd filling a glass to their health. 
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lie affected the utmost goodwill; and his assassins, 

shamed by the qprdiality of his iTianners, coulil not 
avoid returniftg the courtesy. But this masquetade did 
not last long: a few more glasses (frew out the spirit of 
th# mafcontents: they became impatient of their object,* 
and began to consult each other, by signs and significant 
loo'fcs, upon the necessity of falling on him at once. 
Peter watehcd all their motions narrowly, b|^t without 
seftiniiig to do so. At last they grew more bold ifnd* 
cx|dicit, and one of them, stooping over t^ie tabl^ to 
Sukanin, exclaimed in a low tone of voice, “ Brother, 
it is time!” Sukanin, shrinking, projpably, from his 
personal responsibility as master the house, hesitated 
for a moment; when Peter, who providentially heard 
the ap|»roacbing footsteps of his guards, rising suddenly 
from iiis seat, struck the traitor a blow on the face, 
which prostrated him on the ground, crjfcing aloijd, 
“ Not yet, villaJh: if it is not yet time for you,•scoun¬ 
drel, it is for tRe 1” At that moment the guards uished 
in; and tlie conspirators, terror-smitten by the rapidity 
of file czar's* action and the gathering of tlie.gnards, 
were thrown into consternation. They fell on their 
knees! aiu'. ij^ despairing accents craved for pardon. 
But JVter was inexorable, and ordering the soldiers to 
put them in chains, he turned vi^liiitly to the caytaiii 
of the guard, ami striking him on the face^ repioached 
him for so base a neglect of his duty :»but tlit* captawi, 
who was exact to the hour, flroduced Peter’s wriften 
order. The czar percci\cd his elf or, aij^l, alwaiys as 
prjpmpt to atone for injury as to inflict ])unishmcnt, he 
claspj^d the ofticer in his arms, and, kissing him on the 
forehead, d^'clared him blameless, and committed tint 
custody of the conspirators to his charge. • 

This was ^he first outbreak of the popular feeling, 
and Peter resolved to make the penalty even more ter¬ 
rible than tile crime. lie first condemned tlic culprits 
to the rack, and theh, while they were sufferiifg the 
agonies of that ])unishmcnt, he ordered their members 
to be slowly and successively• mutilJled, and*lifetto 
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be extinguished by a final process. When this was 
done, he caused their lieads to be placed on the auinniit 
of a column, which was surrounded by their mangled 
l^ibs, placed in revolting regularity. The sight threw 
'the populace into horror: it was congenial with •the 
barbarous habits of the country, but exceeded in*^lie 
care and exquisitcncss of its arrangements Siny punish¬ 
ment which even the Russians had ever witnessed 
beVorc. The' only excuses of which it admitted were 
th 'exigency of the occasion, the customs of the couiltiy, 
and the bad education of Peter. 
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ri’Tliii dei'auts on his JoniNKy, and vassks tiikougit es- 

'I'lJONIA, LIVONIA, I’UUSSIA, AND THE NOllTH OK (ihllMANV, 

INTO HOLLAND. -Ills OLC'IIPATIONS AT SXAKDAM. - HI. GOES 

OVER To'eNGI.AND. -UETUIIN.S TO H01.L.\#ID, AM# I'UOCEEDS 

■fo AUSTRIA. -IS SlIDDI M.y CALLED HOM:: BV A .SECIAD 

llt;VOLT OK THE .STRM.1T/.-.SANGUINARV VENGEANCE OK 

PETER. -HE BANISHES THE PRINCESS EUDOKHIA TO K 

CLOISTERS KOR I.IKF.—REI BEAT AND DEATH OK THE PRINCESS 

SOPHIA.-EXTINCTION OK THE .STUELir/.KUROPEAN (’OS- 

rr.MI IXTRODUCH) INTO RUSSIA. -R AIU)LIS1I1-S THE OLD 

TITLES, AND ADOPTS A N1«W TABLE OK PRK.C* Dh NA'. — HK 
KSTAIILISHES RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, AND IS BRANDED HV THE 
PRIISTS WITH THE NAME OF ANTICHHIST. — THE JULIAN CA¬ 
LENDAR ADOPThU. - R1 lORMS IN THE CONDITION OK WOMEN, 

AND IN THE HABITS OK DOMPSI'IC LIKE. —* THP^ItRICA1. IBE- 

P'lFSENTAITON^. - EXTENSIVE ECCLESIASTICAL CHAN’ifES CON- 

Tl-.MPI.ATED AND KECTED BV PETER. 

This tcrriMc proof of Peter’s hoklness aiuj detcr- 
iniiiation bad a decisive effect upon the discontented 
ina.sses of ^.li* population. lOveii tlie strelitz, acciis- 
toinejl to ferocious acts of vengeance, were ap- 
]ialled by the minute details of fli# terrible execution 
of their comrades; and, for a time at least, supjiressed 
the hatred they entertained agains* the •innova^ir. 
'rranquillity being apparently Restored, the czar adopted 
measures for preserving it during ffis abj^-nee, a%;l ap- 
.ptfinteil Ilomodaiiovsky, an old boyard of inflexible 
resobition, of a rugged nature, and unpuvcbasable 
honesty, tiT assume the temporary government. Tl^' 
ezaf was assured of the ebaracter of bis substitutop and 
felt confident of the course be would pursue in the event 
of its becoming necessary to make a second sacrifice to 
the imperious^lemands of the new era: but, lu order to 
diminish tlie difliculties and increase the responsibilities 
of llomodanovsky, left (xordon, the Scotch general, 
bibind him, at the head of 12,()00*lngbly diacijilijjied 

c 3 ■ 
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soldiers^ principally Frenchmen, and all accoutred and 
trained after the fasliion of the Europeans, ‘riiesc 
troops, created by the czar, felt that their existence de¬ 
pended upon their fidelity, and that, at this momentous 
\;risis, the fate not only of the sovereign hut of the em¬ 
pire itself was intrusted to their keeping. Surrounded 
by a population that trembled, doubted, and menaced, 
and in collision with a powerful body that had hitherto 
■Ynaintained a stern ascendancy even over the throne 
itst'if, and trhat was now groaning under inflictions that 
maimed its power and crushed its hopes, the army of 
Gordon could ,iot help being faithful. They were 
distrusted by the peoi)le, hated by tlie strelitz, and 
looked upon by the shattered nobility and the ailheients 
of the cloistered Sophia as the abettors of a new system, 
that threatened to overturn the beloved customs which a 
long series of barbarous reigns had introduced and 
sanctified. Fortunately for Peter, the elements against 
which the soldiery had to contend were of a nature 
which even their treachery could not conciliate, so that, 
in the ^ery extremity of danger, they had no choice 
between death and fidelity. 

Tliese preliminary arrangements having been con¬ 
cluded, Peter undertook his first journey in 1 ()07- he 
details of this curious chapter in the personal career of 
Peter scarcely belong to history, nor are the materials of 
suficient general interest to occupy a space in the annals 
of so great an empire. A short and rapid sketch of his 
route ,vill be enougli for all the purposes demanded at 
the hands of the historian. 

With' a view to the grand design he mcilitatcd of 
S' curing an outlet on the Baltic, he made a swift ])ro- 
gress through Esthonia and Livonia, which w^ere at that 
period dejicntlent upon Sweden. Here he made himself 
» complete master of tin* military positions, the internal re¬ 
sources, and means of communication which these pro¬ 
vinces possessed; and haying satisfied himself of the value 
of annexing them to his own territories, and of the most 
dec’sivelnethod of securing them, he passed into Prussia, 
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.acquiring considerable information as he proceeded, and 
from tiiencc through the north of (Icfmany into Amster¬ 
dam, establishing himself in an obscure and ntiscrablc 
lodging,near the dock-yard of Saardam, amongst the 
Dutch fishermen. Lefort, IVIenzikoff, Golowin, aT»d» 
others travelled with him incognito: these persons 
sometimes, according to circumstances, assuming the 
character ^nd credentials of a Russian emba!f.y, while 
the'czar appeared merely in their train; and on other* 
occ<asions sinking into the obscurify of artificers, wlj|!n- 
ever opportunity offered, which, however, it appears the 
czar found it very difficult to accomplish. 

AV'hen Peter went into Kaardaiii he devoted himself 
to the examination of the shipping in the hafbour of 
Amsterdam; ami it is stated that his inquisitive mind* 
carried liim into situations of considerable peril; for in 
order to see every thing with his own eyes, Iw frequei^tly 
clambered up the sides of the vessels, climbed the rigging, 
and inspected^11 parts of the naval armament to 
which the experienced sailor alone could expect to obtain 
access with Security. On these occasions he jvas sub¬ 
jected to considerable inconvenience and vexations by 
the vulgar *e«.riosity of the populace, who followed him 
who^Lwer he Avent in crowds, pressing upon him, 
and l)esetting him with exclaiiiatftuis and commeiitarie=. 
This unaccustomed annoyance liad so great an effect 
upon him as to throw him frequently*into a violent rjge, 
tenninating in a convulsion, wftich resembled a cataleptic 
fit, continuing for some hours, amf prodi^iug tli# most 
e?fciuciating agonies. Some of his biographers inform 
us that he was subject to visitations of this frightful 
kind from*his childhood, and that they were original^ 
cauSed by an attempt of the stielitz to murder Jiim ; 
hut it is mofe likely that they resulted from the intem¬ 
perate habits of his youth, ami tl^e excessive indulgence 
of his passion^. They were sometimes brought on by 
the sight of objects to which he entertained an an*ipathy, 
such as a black beetle, ami other reptiles that early su¬ 
perstition had led him to abhor; 8nd the societ'; of 

c 4 
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women is said to have been the only remedy that was 
ever found to be successful in assuaging them. JrSut in 
these foVilish and wayward weaknesses of a prince who 
demonstrated on so many trying occasions his power of 
)di.ptatioiij and, still more^ his indomitable courage £nd 
strength of iniml, we can hardly recognise any ofner 
influence than that of contradictory self-will, that would 
fain mak(^ a man a jlespot over himself. Ptter could 
.'■on‘rol his passions Avhen necessity demanded such a 
sacrifice ; lye nas not liable to convulsions on the eve of 
battle or in the midst of danger; and it is not assuming 
more than the Remainder of his character justifies, to 
affirm, that these interYals of physical suffering were hut 
vents of' the savage humour that could not always be 
appeased by violence and cruelty. 

At Saardam he took the name of Peter 'rimmcrinan, 
and hired Ijiinself as a workman to a ship-builder, fur 
the purpose of learning more effectually the art upon 
which he hoped to found the futurq, greatness of his 
. country. In this capacity he observed the most scru¬ 
pulous regularity, attended his work at the presciibcd 
hours in common with the rest of the artificers, laboured 
hard from morning until night, and recoix.'il' his wages 
like the other workmen. W’iih the revenue of an 
empire at his coinina.nh, it is worthy of remark that he 
lived exclusively upon the wretdied stijieiid which he 
thu^ procured by daily toil. Ills associates do not ap¬ 
pear'to have entered very'heartily into this scheme of 
the czar’s, altlYpigh he insisted upon their folio wing his 
example: they treated it as a rojal jest, and while Peter 
was siibfjistiug upon coarse food and living in a li'cvel, 
tl^'y resided in a comfortable house, and enjdyed all the 
luxuries of their station. 

It was during this memorable period*, that Peter 
issued instructions, from his hut at Saardam, to his 
army undei the command of general Shejn and prince 
Dolgonviki, then acting against the Tiirk.s, the result 
of which'was a complete victory over the infidels, and 
the gonqucbt of the' town of Precop in August 1 (iUJ. 
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Having accomplished the object for which he fiad 
visitttd jthe Dutch dock-yard, and •acquired a complete 
knowledge of naval architecture in all its bra?iches — 
whicli he did with extraordinary facility — he left 
IWlIjind and went over to England.* AVilliam Ill.,Aim 
intnistcr of a great revolution himself, gave a cordial 
welcome to the reformer of Russia ; and, as a testimony 
of his ptAsoual regard, presented the czar w^h a heau- 
tifiil yacht, which Peter prized as a gift of inestiinabl'* 
value. Hut it was not to enjoy the eaip, and sun 
himself in the flattery, of the court that Peter had come 
to England. The same motive that si^taincd him in a 
state of privation at Saardam, aty^l that tem])ted him to 
risk the safety of his throne by absenting himftclf from 
its protection, urged him to pursue the objects of his 
journey with undc\iating zeal. Retiring, therefore, 
from the palace, he took up his residence i^i one of the 
dock-yards at tleptford, where many a legend, in wfiicli 
the fabulous,*no ^loubt, bears a considerable proportion, 
is still related of the zeal with wliich he followed his« 
craft of Shf|' -building. Nor <lid he confine lyinself to 
this favourite occupation. Resolved to profit by the 
peculiar £,«*'eriority of every country he traversed, he 
ap[»lie»l himself during his stay in Mngland to the study 
of a great variety of trades anti •manufactures, and to 
act^uire a competent knowledge, practical as well as 
tlworetical, of anatomy, chemistry, jflid tfie «rt of ftfrti-^ 
iication: astronomy and geography, and the ihoral 
sciences, also engrossed a large sti are his at4entiou. 
An soon as he had obtained a suflicieiit stock of inform¬ 
ation in each to enable him afterwards at his leisure to 
follow th?m to their final results, he prepareil to ca^i, 
tiiTue his journey, never allowing himself to indilge in 
the repose mv tlie amusements to whichjiis opportunities 
frecjueiitly invited him. ^ • 

M hen his.curiosity was sufficiently gratitied in Eng¬ 
land, he retnrneil*to Amsterdam, and from thence 
passed into Aiistrig, ])roposing to cxt(*nd hw travels 
through Italy homewards. 'Fust, However, as Jie^was 
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on the eve of leaving Vienna to prosecute his journey 
to Vtnicc, iiitelligende reached him that the rebcliious 
strelitz h&d broke out into fresh revolt. 

The ambition of Sophia was not yet quenched. 
Evfb ill her prison slie continued to revolve plans for 
the recovery of the throne. The absence of Peter,—his 
unpopularity with particular classes^ whose personal in¬ 
terests wer« compromised by his persevering Spirit of 
i>ltei*ation,—ami his recent severity to the strelitz, a]»- 
peareil to create a favourable opportunity for carrying 
her daring purposes into execution. During Peter’s 
residence in Holknd he liad signed an edict ordering a 
body of Jiis troops, cot^sisting chiefly of strelitzes, to 
repair to*the Polish frontiers to be ready in case of 
necessity to support Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
against the claims of the French prince <Ie (kmti, they 
having both rheen chosen by a double election for the 
throne oS l*oland, and Peter having previously declared 
hhnself in favour of the former. The service was not 
»jfelished by the obstinate janissaries; and Sophia, avail¬ 
ing herself of the moment when they were ripe for any 
pretext to avoid a duty which was irksome to them, 
easily persuaded them to abandon the entwprize and 
proceed to the capital. The excuse which they ott'ered 
on leaving the ranks pf the army — for they were too 
much terrified by the horrible punishments which they 
had lately witnessed not to frame some excuse—was, 
that ‘die czar had died abroad, and that they considered 
it necessary to go to Moscow in order to proclaim the 
succession of the young Alexey Petrovitch. They de¬ 
graded ^several of their officers who refused to associate 
witli them ill their rebellious proceedings, and, elevating 
others*^in their place, proceeded towards Moscow with 
more show of resolution than was consistent with their 
^safety. llomodanovsky had received information of 
their designs, and, without pausing to aAvait the deve- 
lopemen*.* of the plot, ordered general Gordon to oppose 
them at tlic head of his experienced force. Gordon at 
first attemjited gentle.’methods, and endeavoured to 
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persuade the strelitz to return to their duty; hut the 
pricsft — incensed against l*eter for entering into* al¬ 
liances with foreign heretics — urged on the traitors to 
their fivte, declaring that their cause was sacred and 
invulnerable. This determined Gordon ; ho held *no' 
further parley, hut advanced upon them in form. The 
contest was short and decisive: the strclitz were van¬ 
quished,’taken prisoners, and thrown into#chains to 
av^ait the return of l*etor. * • 

V’^hen the czar arrived in Moscow, these*events Jiad 
alrcatly taken place. He came amidst the rejoicings of 
the easy victory ; and, on fituliiig that*numbers of the 
insurgents were yet alive, inclosed in his dungeons, he 
resolved to take a revenge which should sfbite the 
hearts of the strelitz, and paralyse any remaining pro¬ 
ject lliey might be disposed to entertain. 

The enormities which were not only sanctioned Jout 
devised by P^ter, throughout a life of toil and Compre¬ 
hensive utility, will always afford a subject of vague 
speculation to the philosopher. The czar obviously* 
surpassed jfll his countrymen in knowledge, in the 
adaptability of cliaracter necessary to the reception of 
civilisationT’iu the recognition of the vanity and guilt 
of despotic usages, and in a clear perception not only 
of the value of education, but of *1110 means by ,whi di 
it could be promoted and established in, detail. Yet, 
with all these lofty attributes^ with Minimi Stored with, 
varied information, and active in the advancement of 
rnoral and political improvements, he octasionally coin- 
mitterl wilful excesses of personal intemperance, and 
judicial, or rather extra-judicial, tyranny, which are 
scarcely paralleled even in the dark annals of his o'»n» 
country. The irregularity of youth would ceJtainly 
afford an ai^ology for the errors of a less vigorous and 
healthy mind ; but the intellect pf Peter had grown up* 
into colossal •power^ and c^uld neither have been un¬ 
conscious of the needless extreinity to which hf* some¬ 
times carried liis punishments for political offerees, nor 
insensible to the serious jeopardy m which ^ucli ,ex- 
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travaj^ant cruelties placed the very objects to which he 
dedicated the whole eiierf^ies of his .mind and body. 
These iliconsistencies in his nature, which have not 
even the poor apology of sudden anger (for his revenge, 
!vs hi the instance of this last revolt of the strelilz, cdii. 
tinned unsatisfied on different occasions for sevelral 
months), are as unaccountable as they arc injurious to 
his fame. , He was a great man, clouded as his career 
^.vasPw’ith acts of sanguinary violence; but how mueli 
greater would he have been if these desolating crimes 
had found no place in his history ! 

Some of his Ixograiihers have endeavoured to excuse 
his terrible punishmeni of the strelitz, by exhibiting in 
a strong'dight the crimes of which that insolent body 
had been guilty: but the vindication of the atrocities 
of the sovereign derives no supjiort from the argument 
of retaliatiowx. The monarch sliouhl not be moved by 
passion, but guided by justice ; and Peter, in a mul¬ 
titude of ways, proved that he was .deeply impressed 
'■'With the wisdom as well as the necessity of keeping 
himself ahiof from the base prejudices that imparted to 
revenge the sanctity of a virtue. 

'riie ]>articulars of the vengeance whveh, on this 
dreadful occasion, the czar infiicted upon the strelitz are 
revolting. He did iidfc satisfy himself with ordinary 
cruelty, but s))ared no detail of physical pain that couhl 
prolong aiwl rendCi’ still more acute the ilying agonies 
of Ifts victims. Hcfiist'p^t them to the toitniv, in- 
tcrrogt>ting andt revililig them during the operation ; and 
when lie liad sufficiently feasted liis eyes with tliat e\- 
hihition of cruelty, he ordered 2000 of the mangled 
,w,retclies to lie put to death, taking a part in tlie cxe- 
cutioiiii Jiimsclf, and comptdling his nobles to assist Ifim 
in cutting off the heails of the guilty chiefsji Tlirough- 
•out this barbarous scene, Peter, seated on liis throne, 
gazed with calm and uiipitying looks on. the ivork of 
death, rnd never moved from liis stern composure ex- 
jccpt to 'indulge his cruelty by participating in the 
business of the executions: Nor did his vengeance rest 
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, here; to these horrors he added the intoxication of 
winef as if his blood were not iiiHaftncd enough already. 
With the wine-cup in one hand, and the axf* in the 
other, Jic drank twenty successive draughts, as he smote 
of^twenty successive heads within a*single hour, exfllt * 
ing at every stroke in the skill and dexterity he dis¬ 
played.* 

Kven These excesses did not suffice to propitiate the 
rrf^e of the czar. For five succeeding months, Ilufisir* 
was destined to witness the axe, the gibhpt, and the 
Avliecl in constant activity, 'riie whole empire was 
shaken with apprehension, and the n%ine of Peter at 
last became a word of terror to ^he ])opulation. Even 
his con«)rt was not exemjit from punishment :tsuspect- 
ing that she had some share in the late rcvclt, he 
banished lier for life to the cloisters; and, from that 
time, ceased to regard his son Alexis witJi the same 
parental fondness which he had previously oKhibitcd 
towards him.f 


* M PriiUK, lunbassndoT frum tlip court of Prussia, was present on tliis 
oecMMoii. When I’eter, iii the iiiulst of the revelrv, liail eiftnjileted liis 
horrible purpose, lie proposed to IVl Pnntz to try his skill, ivlneh, ot course, 
the ainluss,iiliv!;,iteelined. Voltaire, in liis histoiy, oinits this aiieedote, 
althoii^li it was coinninnirrited to him by Predenn 11. then prince rovnl. 
Krcdenc, in a note to Voltaire, draws an eiiiphatie sinniiiary of the ciia- 
ractef of I'eter in these words; — “ The e/.n|, hail not the slightest tincture 
of humanity, ol mHgnaiiiinity, or of virtue : nithad lieen broiif'ht iij> in ^be 
grossest iguoranee, and only acted by the impuhe of his unruly passions.” 
Inhislite of Charles XII, whit-li h.id been written pfeviousiy, Voltaire 
gives cri'iht lo the story; but the douumeiits he •eeoived fynn ItnsNia lor 
the purpose ol writing the life of tlie^zar iiidiued him to eoiisid|P it a • 
fahncatiuii. Ot course, it was not likely that Catherine would wish to give 
currency to .such an anecdote, and it was thei|rfore not suriinsiiig that she 
slj^ould lia\e omitted it, or even denied its truth, in if.e papers Ae trans¬ 
mitted to the historian ; but it is strange that su shrewd a writer as Vol¬ 
taire did not regard sueh authority with more suspicion. Leves(|ue and 
Segui ailo])t the statement of M. Print/, and aUhoiigh there never was u 
sovereign coilt'criiing whom greater eahimnios have been eireulated, this , 
aneulote of Peter’s cruelty aiipcars to be fully entitletl to crediL • • 
+*This lady, Eudokhia Lapuklim, was unfortunate in her unuui from 
the beginning, and early inspired I'etor with aversion. DescendedTrom an 
ancient tamiiy, the never rould reconcile herscll to his innovations, Ins con¬ 
tempt of hereditary rank, and Ins opposition to the clergy She frcipieiitly, 
too, reproached hiinforhis illicit amours,^iid finally created in him a* 
strong dislike, wh'ch only wanted a sullicieiit occasion to b? resolved into 
expression. The revolt of Ihcstrelitz fiirnislicd the desired excuic. When 
she was banished, Peter raised Ann Moeiis, a young Fleming^ ’•ith whom 
he had long held a private corrcspondilice, into favour; and hhidoklna 
hurt, pcrhai>s, at this public insult, resolved to avenge herself, ^lie accord- 
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In the followinfif year tliese ferocious acts produced 
such results as niij^ht have been anticipated, insur¬ 
rections broke out in distant parts of the empire; the 
discontent of the people could not be repressed, and 
-thu safety of tlie czar was threatened by increaalng 
proofs of po])ular disgust. But Peter was prepared for 
these manifestations of disfavour ; be bad entered upon 
a decisive course, and was resolved to persist even at 
..^rtbi- cost of the throne itself. Kigbty strelitz, who bad 
taken ])art^,in the disturbances, were dragged fiorn 
Asoph to Moscow in chains; and their hcad*^, held up 
at each interval, by the hair, and shown to the assem¬ 
bled crowd, were successively struck off by the hands 
of the c.mr, ^ 

But, terrifying as this spectacle was, it did not com¬ 
pletely destroy the lingering projects of the strelitz; 
they still secretly looked tow'ards Sophia, and still 
hoped ti>iat the czar might be driven fiom the throne. 
Three of their body rashly prepared^an address to the 
- ])rincess, inviting her to assume the crown ; but the 
vigilant pfficers of the czar discovered the iiiithors, and 
Peter hanged them in front of the princess’s windows. 
As if, how'cver, this consummation were iv\t enough to 
demonstrate to the unfortunate Sophia the ho|)elessness 
of her ambitious designs, he ordered the stiffened arm 
of one of the (lead men to be placed in her chamber 
^ witji the ri'helliou^ address clasped in the fingers in the 
attitude of presentation, ^ until it should moulder into 
dust ^nd drop at htr feet. Tliis inhuman taunt ap¬ 
pears to have broken the heart of the princess ; siie 
renounced the world, went into a convent, clianging 
• lyir name to that of Marpha, aJid died in 1 


ingly Livishwl in.irkcd kini!nc‘<s oi a boy^ird numetl Glrliof, anil w.is not 
even c.iri(ul to coni'eal tlie aU.i liment she iiail lornu-il. 'J’lic czar, 
who, hee(IIe»>i about hu own [XTlid es, would nut submit to the perlidics 
of others, now inercdseil tlie rigi urs of her impnso.nneiit, re|nidiatcd 
her in fonrui (“'‘t impaled Glebof alive I'he wretelied victim is said to 
have remained four and twenty h nirs on the spike before he expired; 
and, (iuriifg that protracted .agony, the ezar anproaelieci to enjoy the hor. 
nblc sight,,wlicn (ilubof; spitting i i his face, desired the tyrant to be gone. 
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In the meanwhile^ the spirit of domestic revolt tost 
the powerful agency through whTch it had hitherto 
been articul&ted. Peter felt that these exafSriples of 
cruelty were not decisive of the issue between him and 
til* strelitz; and ho resolved to carry into effect llu*’ 
measure of their utter extinction^ the necessity for 
which hail been long apparent to him. The foreign 
troops in his service, while they were well gware that 
tl*eir own security depended upon the rigour of "the 
CiAr towards the strelitz, regarded his barbarous atro¬ 
cities with horror, and hardly estimated the advanfages 
of a protection purchased by such iguilty excesses. 
When, however, he declared his jntention of disbanding 
the ferocious troops, and dispersing them ^ver the 
empire, so that they should no longer possess the means 
of communication or co-operation, or the arms and 
resources of military organisation ; his disciplined army, 
chosen from Amongst the ranks of the cxperienccil 
soldiery of cfvilij^cd Kurope, rallied around him with 
renewed energies, confident of the infghty changes 
which his genius was about to accomplish. , 

Now commenced the reign of improvement. Peter 
seems to have always acted with a full consciousness 
that his life was to be a period of contention, sometimes 
against declared enemies, sotflctimes against secret 
plotters, and always against the ignorance and su[)er- 
stition of his subjects. For these* struggVs he pivas 
permanently prepared. lift means were never*ex¬ 
hausted : his invention Avas ferffle in^remedi^ : his 
self-possession never forsook him : and, whether threat¬ 
ened from within or from without, he still persevered 
in forcing^npon Russia the civilisation she abhorred. ^ 

•He addressed his first reform to externals, tvhich 
constitute iii an uneducated people the most important 
featuie of their nationality, and become by force of 
habit, and the incapacity to distinguish between things 
and their types, as fhuch an object of veneration as the 
essentials with which they arc supposed to* be con¬ 
nected. So long as the Kus'&ians vrtre tlie flowing and 
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monotonous dress of the Asiatics, and the beard of the 
Tartars, so lonp^ woitld they continue to. preserve tite bar¬ 
barous ftianners which their costume perpetually kept 
in their memory. To break up old habits of con- 
'Tohnity put on witli the dresses of the East, to inf'tse 
new opinions, and to establish an outward likene.ss^'to 
Europe, as a preliminary to the introduction of Euro¬ 
pean customs, were the first objects of Peter’s system 
•«*of improveineiit. He compelled the f^rcat body «of 
the pt'O^de to adojU the convenient dresses of Euro'pe, 
which he conceived Avere more available in the piactice 
of tlic military .^rt, and in the pursuit of the various 
trades and manufactun's which he was rapidly hrint^inp; 
into the'^einpirc from other countries, than the loose 
and cumbrous costume to which they had hitherto been 
accustomed. The European dress, susceptible of end¬ 
less variations, admitting of a more active exerci^'e of 
the limbs, and tending gradually to ‘die cultivation 
of taste spiingiiig out of the different fashions it 
suggested, Avbuld, lie expected, ultimately letid to a 
more extensive cultivation of an intercourse with Eu¬ 
ropean modes. The difficulties tvere at first almost in- 
surinountable. The people relirupii.shed tlw'r favourite 
dress only by comjuilsion; and such was the resistance 
offered to the czar s-iiljiiuction for the shaving of their 
beards, that he was obliged to compromise the matter 
by giving«die'm thj alternative of wearing their beards 
on c^'ondition of the payment of a small impost, which 
the majority . »f tht®" Russians preferred.* It Avas a 
contest of ceremonials — the most inA'cterate that ever 
was Waged. Indomitable determination alone could 
lv*ve crowned the side of the reformer Avitli a victory 
over tdic tens of tlwusaiids whom he subdued into i.n- 
provement. 

* Some of J .; superstitious itussians, who were too poor tnjiay the tax, 
but were yet unwilling to submit to a novelty wliieh IIjey really believed 
was abre:|pli of the orthodox faith, religiously .etained their be-irds, after 
they ivcre shaven oft’, and ordererj them to Ik* deixisited in their eotliiis after 
their deccas.', in order to propitiate the favour of St. Nu holas, who might 
otherwise refuse their ad;,-uttaiicc/into hcdvcii, (eciiig them approach with, 
out their beSrds. 
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It was necessary, not only to put a tax upon ttfe 
‘Asiatic robes as wgll as the beards, hut to tlirow out a 
lure for the pride of the nobility, whom he fJVst de¬ 
sired, for the sake of example, to draw into his plans. 
Fro^i tlTe tax upon dress he exempted two classes -«• 
the •priests and the peasants : the former, because the 
loop; and pompous habit was identified with their 
<• vocation ; and the latter, because he desired to make the 
old. costume aj)pear contemptible and vulgar by pet^. 
iiiitling it to he worn by the serfs, thus giving to the 
nobility and the commercial classes an additional inolAe 
for adopting the European fashions, to distinguish 
themselv('s from the commonalty. 

The palience and the time w^iich these ejiangcs 
consumed may be easily conceived. The abhorrence in 
which Europeans were univ(‘rsally belli in Russia had 
always extended to the peculiar dresses they wore ■ and 
the priests, in oriler to prevent foreigners and hyretii's 
from (lisguisin{» themselves, and so evading the hatred 
of the j)eople, pronounced it to be an act of •sacrilegious 
profanation fi^r strangers to wear the native garb. By 
this means foreigners were at all times exposed to popu¬ 
lar odium, and compelled to have a quarter appro})nated 
to themsehes, as a protection against the indiscriminate 
hatreif by which they were siirrouuded. 'J’lie dicss of 
the European was, therefore, the mark of scorn and 
obloquy; it was associated with the,most ijritatiii^ 
recollections, and represented in the eyes of the Rut- 
sians a multitude of hostile principkni, in religion, poli¬ 
tics/and social economy. 

Rut ill issuing his edict to enforce this salutary altera¬ 
tion in the I'l'ess of the people, he did not omit to pre- 
scrilw hounds to any fantastic extravagance in the yse * 
of the new cospiime. He feared, and not without some 
justice, that it might bring a taste for luxuries in its 
train, and he resolved to correct such an evil b/ setting 
an example of remarkable simplicity and frugality ip bis 
own person. It is related of liifn that be was f^ililom 
more than a quarter of* an bour<it diniKr, and tljat he 
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u8ed to laugh at the absurd pomp of his favourite, 
Mentzichotf, who, promoted from tlie low situation of a* 
pie-bo)ito a place of confidence at court, never sat down 
to table without a preliminary flourish of trumpets and 
\«rious other instruments.* Peter always preset'vei^the 
utmost plainness in his dress, ami even carried that i^pint 
to an unnecessary excess. A late historian quotes a pas¬ 
sage from the manuscript memoirs of a diplonyatic agent, 
wjiich ifliistrates this peculiarity, and which, althopgh 
it refers to a late period of his reign, may be quoted Jiere 
as*a jiroot* of his general habits. “ On all tlie solemn 
festivals,” observes the waiter, “ he only wore the uni¬ 
form of his pn'obajenskoi regiment of guards. I saw 
him, ir^ 1721, give a^niblic audience to the ainbassadois 
of Persia. He entered the hall of audience in nothing 
more than a surtout of coarse brown cloth. AV'hen he 
was seated on the throne, the attendants brought him a 
cOat of bfue gros-de-Naples, embroidered with silver, 
which he put on with great precipitation, because the 
ambassador* were waiting for admitfhnce. During this 
he turned his eyes towards a window where the czarina 
had ])Hced herself to observe the ceremony. Catherine 
was heard repeatedly to burst into loud fits of laughter, 
as the czar seemed to her to he astonished at seeing him¬ 
self so finely dressed^ and the czar laughed at it* him¬ 
self; as also did all the spectators. As soon as the 
ambassadors rver^ gone, Peter threw off his embroidered 
cHit, and put on his siuj^out.” 

J^t the changes^hich lay before Peter, of which this 

4 

• Tho hi^itfiry of Mont/ichoff’s projrrpss is rurioiis. At the npe of thir¬ 
teen or fourteen he Icit ttie house of hit parent;-, very poor pc’oph* on the 
.banks of Ihi* Volfta, to M*ek lor snim* service m Moscow, .mil w.is l.iken 
^into the einployineoL of a patitrvcook. He hail been ..-i) wrefelit'illy Imni^ht 
up mi.it lie had not even receivcil the riiricist elements of eiliicMtioii' *lii .^his 
capiiCitv heUaed to sell pies m tin* streetaof Moscow; diid, having a sweet 
clctir voice, was 111 the habit of recomineiidirig Ins patnes in songs of his 
own romi>iisition. The appearaneeol the lad, whieh is repicseiited to have 
been ]irepi»sessinft, attraetfil theattention of Lelort, through uhose iiitro- 
duetioii be is said, on some autliontie'*, to have been i^eseiitod to the rzar ; 
whiieother biographers state, that thocKat's regards lor him arose from 
an arcrelcntal diseovery madc.by Mentzirhoff of a design to poison Peter, 
which he was enabled to frustrate. The latter statement is nut sudiciently 
authentu'utcd to be r^icd upon^ 
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was but the prelude, although the most difficult of the 
whole, and therofpre commenced thb first in order* to 
give it time tcT come to maturity while the others were 
in progress, involved the whole social fabric of the em¬ 
pire* fle found that seeds of barbrfrism were ilee^iiy 
sou%i in the distinctions of rank without merit, titles 
without desert, and emoluments without service. He, 
therefore, tbolished the names of boyards, of oki^nitchie, 
ami of dumnie-diaki, and substituted in their stead the 
rnoit civilised and definite titles of presidents, counsel¬ 
lors, and senators. lie also adopted a table of prect^- 
cnce, which embraced all persons holdii^ office or ap¬ 
pointment, civil or military, under the crown, and 
divided them into fourteen distinct classes. '^y the 
jirovisions of this table, the sons of the Russian nobility 
were still permitted to have access to court, but were not 
.'dlowc«l to possess any rank as an inheritance,^until they 
had rendered seme services to the country. lie al*e 
abrogated the e^urt of nobles that had hitherto consti- 
tuted the ministry of tlie czar, acting with^a despotism 
that enslaved.at times even the sovereign bimseli'. In 
place of this old and corrupt institution he established a 
senate, or body of official counsellors, dependent on the 
pleasure of the czar ; to which he added ten imperial 
colleges, for the transaction of publ^ Jiusincss, each ha^’- 
ing a separate apartment allotted to itself. The majority 
of voices determined all questions in th^ consultations ^f 
these bodies. » • 

'I'he illiberal religious prejudices who’ll prevailed 
throughout Russia, struck at the very heail of intellec¬ 
tual improvement, and embittered the imperfect inter¬ 
course that ^existed amongst the people. Hitherto no 
Chnistiaiis, except those of the (Ircck persuasion, \^ere 
tolerated in Russia; nor were the Russians, of either 
sex, permitted to intermarry except with persons of 
their own communion. These iiitbrdicts w'erc * entirely 
removed by Peter, and all Christians—jesuits^alone 
excepted, the czar having conceived an aversion tp them 
in consequence of having met so man/ of them /luring 
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his travels through Europe — were permitted to build ^ 
chilrches, and iiitoriuarry with the native llussians. 
The clergy, of course, opposed this novelty with furious 
'/eal; but the czar was not to be turned aside from his 
purpose, even by ihe maledictions and opprohrious^re- 
sistance of the church : and, urged onwards by the*rc- 
sentnients tliat every wdierc assailed him, he even ivent 
so far as to cause the llible to be translated inro the Sla¬ 
vonian language, and diflused amongst the peo^de. 
This w'as Jhe greatest crime of all. The clergy didhiot 
liesitate to brand him w'ith the name of anti-Christ, 
and (pioted p'^ssages from Scripture in proof. But 
Peter ])ersisled unmoyed. 

In P'e beginning of the year 17^10, Peter changed 
the style, in order to assimilate the Hussian calendar 
with that of modern Europe. Jn Ilussia, by an ancient 
usage, and in the spiiit o*‘ a poetical mythology, the 
year b ’gan at the fruit season in Sej)tci'iiber; but Peter 
decreed that the first ilay of the year should date from 
January, aefopting, however, the old Julian calendar, 
which js eleven (lavs behind the Ceorgiai;, that which 
is adopted throughout the rest of Europe. 'Fhe j)eopic 
murmured at an alteration which, for the ^\mv, affected 
their eomniercial and private transactions, and intro¬ 
duced some confp'sioii into iJieir computations; hut 
l*eter only looked to the prosi)ective advantages of fa¬ 
in diarisi'g fiis s':bjects to the habits of those nations 
wiiicli be desired them'to regard as models; and on 
the fh'st day -'»f tbe'.iew year he appointed gr^al solem¬ 
nities, and caused the regulations to be proclaimed fiom 
the pulpits and all public places in the ditterent towns 
^of the empire. 

'fi’bo laws respecting females in Uussia were, up to 
this period of universal change, as strict ae.d prohibitory, 
to the exclusion, liowcvcr, of jioiygainy, as those w'hich 
prevailefi in Asia, ’’flie people caught the spirit of that 
luxunious tyranny, and kept theiS* wives and daughters 
in a state of complete seclusion ; the marri('d women 
being compelled to live in tlie back part of llic houses. 
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and never suffered to appear abroad except on great 
holidays in comivany with their hus^bandsj -and the un¬ 
married beiiij; kept under still greater restraint? Tliis 
custom was evidently most unsuitable to a climate which 
wa#s(> cheerless and repelling as to render the enjoymeiifs 
of Social intercourse more necessary to happiness than 
in less rigorous latitudes : the czar, thereforcj encoun¬ 
tered litt5e o[)position in abrogating the doinjjstic des- 
portsm. IMarriages had been hitherto contracted witlniiit 
aii]^ personal acquaintance between the parties; and the 
brides and the bridegrooms were united, not by ?ny 
desires of their own, but by the will c^’ their parents. 
Peter abolished this barbarous la^^ and decreed that no 
marriage should be solemnised until an intiuiac^’ of six 
weeks had taken place between the parties. This 
arrangement was received wdth delight by the young of 
both sexes; and the females, thus at once {^fiined over 
to the cause which Peter was anxiously lahoivinp o 


promote, exenhd j^ll tlieir influence to hring his innova¬ 


tions into favour. 


'^rhey became the aetivt? ministers of 


a mighty reform, which increased their own power as it 
advanced towards success. 


In tlie P'^w organisation of society, Peter adopted 
many metliods of drawing the Russians hy degrees out 
of tlieir ancient customs. Soinertin/.'s be treated their 
superstitions with ridicule, occasionally W’itb severity, 
and fre(|nently brought the old and tlv new s^wtem ipto 
direct contrast, so that the people should l)ave an op].t)i- 
tunity of examining both and deeiiling Ijpr them,'|jelvcs. 
'f ftiis he sometimes ordered an entertainment at \vbich 


the old customs Avero rigidly observed ; .and as they formed 
most cbeer.Vss opposition to the new and more agreeable 
modes of European life, the people w'ere immediately 
struck with Jthe difference, .and so were led, from the 
small details of social habits, to admit of higher aiul 
more import.mt changes. * * 

One of the most ri*markable features of this pg;riod of 
Peter’s life was, the precision’with wbieb he.entered 
into the new-niodelting of domestic Visages. Hitherto 
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the women were excluded^ from general intercourse., 
Peter resolved to throw open society to them, and ac¬ 
cordingly he issued a code of regulations, by which 
regular evening assemblies—one of the pleasures of 
civilisation until that time unknown in Russia—'J&^cre 
established amongst the families of the aristocracy “and 
wealthy classes. The particulars into which these re¬ 
gulations descended will serve to show thb state of 
igYiorance of the people to whom they were addressed. 
I'licy set forth that the assemblies should be kept three 
times a week in all houses of the nobility and merchants 
in rotation; th^t they should bo free to all persons of 
rank and respectability, and to their wives and ilaughters; 
and tlurt they should commence at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and close at ten o’clock at night. One of the 
regulations provided that the host was not to be coni- 
])elJed to r 'ceive or wait upon his guests, but that he 
shouhU provide them with chairs, lights, liquors, and 
other entertainments, and that the gu“sts'were at liberty 
to disperse themselves amongst the apartments, in one 
of which dancing was to be provided; in another, cards, 
chess, and draughts; and in a third, tobacco, &c. The 
guests were held free to come and go as tliey pleased. 
Another article imposed the obligation of bowing to the 
com])any on entering’and departing from tlieroom; and 
so minute were the instructions upon minor points of 
etiquettey that they entered into a specific explanation of 
the places in which the ’^lifferent servants oiiglit to he 
dispered. violl'tion of any of these rules was visited 

with a curious punishment, which also prevails amongst 
the ('hinese : the transgressor was compelled on the spot 
, ^0 drink the contents of a large bottle of brandy, called 
the groat eagle. AV'^licther this mode of correcting die 
barbarous mariners of the people was adopted by Peter 
for the same objects wdiich the Spartans had in view in 
making tne helots drunk, is uncertain ; but there is no 
doubt that it contributed in some measure to check intem¬ 
perate practices, by exposing tbeir effects before company. 

Social advanccifient did not rest here. Peter, watch- 
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ful of the sources of naticy;ial improvement elsewhere, 
determined to establish a national drama in ^Rus^ia. 
Previously to his reign, the only plays that were per¬ 
formed* were the mysteries common to Christendom, 
anif varied agreeably to the rituals of the different 
churches. These representations were exclusively con¬ 
fined to the monasteries, where they were enacted 
under the auspices, and ada[)ted to the vievAs, of the 
prftists. Peter established a ])ublic theatre in Moscoftr ; 
and, although the first performances were piflor cnoi^h, 
in character and purpose, they nevertheless laid the 
foundation of an entertainment which l|as subsequently 
grown up into importance. To un ingenious English¬ 
man of the name of Maddox, who went to liusaia about 
the year 1775, in the low capacity of a rope-dancer and 
posture-master, the Russian stage is indebted for a de¬ 
gree of splendour whicli lifted it at once to ’•o unworthy 
com[)arison with the theatres of other countries.* From 
France and Fmgl'fcnd l*eter derived a multitude of hints 
which he rapidly carried into effect on his return. 
Amongst thbse were the establishment of an obsvrvatory, 
of a regular administration of merchants to collect the 
public revenues, of improved roads and regular posts 
bet\'jeen the principal towns, of boards of commerce 
and trade, of orders of merit, hdSpkals and almshouses, 
and a police office in Petersburg, to which was com¬ 
mitted the surveillance of the intertial protfedingjij of 
the constituted authorities, •’fhese novel cxperimtnts 
filled the Russians with surprise, ^nd i\r a while con¬ 
founded the notions of right and wrong. They w^ere 
so attached to the old usages, that they could not be 
brought, without great difficulty, to fall into the nc]y, 
sjTstem, although they could not fail to perceiv* how 
much it w.»s calculated to facilitate the operations of 
business, and in all respects to increase their hapj)iness. 
In their resistance to the reforms of Peter 'they w'ere 
aided by the priests) who had hitherto connected most 
of the national customs with religion, in 'order to 
strengthen their own power.* Rut Teter exposed the 
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fallacy of their reasoning, ai^d turned them into ridicule. 
Nor was ho satisfied with merely (lemonstratiiTg the 
errors io which they clung with such obstinacy, lie 
openly assailed the church in its ministers, taxed the 
clergy like the vest of his subjects, and issued an ukase 
prohibiting any of liis people from entering into monastic 
vows until after the age of fifty, a time of life when 
the worU’ly habits might be su[iposcd to liave become 
confirmed, ^’his had the immediate effect of reducing 
not only tl^p influence hut the number of the religious 
estiiblishnionts, and of extending the means and ad¬ 
vancing the inl^^rcsts of the laity. The clergy, liow- 
ever, continued to Im.\so implacable in their hostility, 
not hesitating jmblicly to denounce the czar as unti- 
C'hrist, that Peter resolved to earry ecclesiastical reform¬ 
ation to a much greater extent tlian he might have 
done had tV*,‘ bigoted priesthood been less fierce in their 
ill-judgod zeal. 

The ])ower of the patriarchs had from time to time 
• cxliibited itself in such offensive shapes, as to justify the 
appreheiisidu that, if it were not arrested by soim; pru¬ 
dent restraints, it would at last assume as arrogant pre¬ 
tensions as the papal authority. 'I'hc patriarchs had by 
degrees so mixed tlicmsehes up with tlie government as 
to jiarticipato in itfc Kinctions; they even claimed a 
power of life ami clealh, and affected a supn'iuaey inde- 
j)en,',lent of the czai* himself, 'fhis was particularly ex¬ 
emplified in the case of thb patriarch Nicon, who, under 
the reijui of Al^ffcis, bdmyed so much sj)iritual pride that 
he was formally deposed, and jlegraded to his original 
rank of a simjile monk. But Alexis did not venture to 
•Jijfpcced beyond the act of deposition ; the iieribd not be¬ 
ing rijie, nor the monarch sufficiently imbued with tile 
spirit of improvement, to contemplate the axtinction of 
,the office. As soon, however, as the patriarch Adrian 
died, Petef determined upon availing himself of the op- 
tunity %\ihicli that event afforded him for punishing the 
presumptuous order, and vindicating the dignity of the 
sovereign* office. He accordingly excused himself, on 
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the pica of being greatly occupied^ by business, from 
turning his attention to the nomination of a s^cces'sor, 
and aj)poiiited the metropolitan of Ilezan to take upon 
himself the administration of the ecclesiastical affiiirs 
thc*cmpiro. Ily this means, Avithout (lirectly proclaimihg 
his intentions in reference to the patriarchate, he effl’ct- 
ually abolished the ofKce; but it was not until twenty 
years afteVwards that its abolition was publicl)*derlared. 
Iii*the year 1721, he instituted a spiritual consistofy, 
called the Holy Directing Synod, which wps compe^sed 
of certain mend;ers of the church, who were authorised 
to hear all matters connected with religim, but to refer 
their decisions finally to the c/.ai^ who was thus made 
supreme head of tlie establishment. At that* synod, 
over which l*eter presided, a petition from some of the 
superior clergy was presented, j)raying of the czar to 
appoint a patriarch ; when Peter, rising su(’#lenly from 
his seat, and dntwing his bajigcr with one haftd lud 
striking the taTde uiolently witli it, while he smote his 
breast witli the other, exclaimed, Here is your 
patriarch!” * From that moment the patriarchate was 
extinguished. 

Other measures of ecclesiastical reform ^\cre also put 
into execution. 'Phe number of monks and nuns was 
gradually diminished, and tlie religitws houses wery ap¬ 
propriated to purposes of general utility : tin; monks, who 
were hitherto for the greater part mere ifllers ami*feasttrs, 
were compelled to employ themselves in attending to tlie 
wants and ailments of the poor *and i«e disbanded 
soldiery, who, wdth that view, were distributed amongst 
the monasteries; and the nuns were ordered to keep 
schools for the instruction of the juvenile classes of thei’k 
sex, and to foster and administer medicines to*the 
poor. "I'hesc .falutary improvements, unfortunately, Averc 
never fully carried into olfeet, for ^he lifetime of Peter 
was not suftichjntly long to ''liable him to complete all 
the improvements whieli his energetic spirit suggested. 
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DFATir or r.I'NtllAr. le fort. aggressive union between 

RUSSIA,'* ror.AMJ, AVO OENMARK. .— I'ETKIl I’ENETKATES 

*iNTO INGRIA, AND IS IJFEEATI'!).-VETER EMl’I.OYS *1'HK 

VVINTMI IIE-ORCANISING IMS ARMY.-RE>HNTERS VHE 

IlELD AND AUHIEVES SOME SUfCESSKS OVER THE SWEDES. 
- tAPITlIT.ATlON OF VIA KIEN HU KG If. - MARTHA, AFTER¬ 
WARDS CATHtalNE THE GREAT.-CAVIVAIGN EXTI-NnKD TO 

the iMlVA.-THE C’/All EAYS THE FOUNDATION OF ST. FE- 

TERSIti^RU. -DIFIK'UI.TIES IN TIIF. F STA HLISHMKNT OF THF 

NEW {’APITAE. - HOSTil.lTIFS RENEWED V\ ITH CHAKI.FS OI 

SWUIKN. - INGRIA AND (OIJRI.AND JONdUERED HY VETER. 

-WFAKMSS AND VERI II'V OF MUIUM'U.S OK SAXONY. - 

•DESIGNS *^OF CHARGES UPON RUSSIA. - VIARL’II OF THE 

SWEDISH TROOPS. -NARROW KKUAPE OF PI Tl.ll. -HE RE¬ 

TRIMS, AND DAYS WASTE THE COUNT! V. 

L 

Tiik urternal relations^ as wi'll as tlic domestic circum¬ 
stances, of the empire were at this juncture peculiarly 
favoiirahle to the czar’s {^rand design of opening a com¬ 
munication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a 
treaty of peace for tliirty years with the Turks, and he 
found himself at the head of a numerous army, a por- 
ticn, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eager 
for employment. The‘death of general Le Fort, in 
at th^ early^ age of forty-six, sliglitly retarded 
the progress of his movements; but in the follownig 
year he prepared to avail himself of events that called 
»other powers into action, and aff‘ordcd him a feasible 
exchse for taking the field. 

(’harles XII., then only eighteen years of age, 
had recently succeeiU'd to the throne of Sweden. The 
occasion seemed to yield an auspicious opportunity to 
Polanrl and Denmark for the recovery of certain pro¬ 
vinces‘that in the course of former wars hadeitlier been 
wrested from them by Sweden, or ceded by capitulation. 
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Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the first to assert this doc¬ 
trine of restitution, in which he was quickly followed 
by the^Danisli king. Livonia and Estlionia had been 
cedl'd by Poland to Charles XL, ami the provinces of 
Holstein and Sleswick had been conquered from Den¬ 
mark in the same reign, and annexed to the Swedish 
territorie!?. The object of tlie allies W'as t^ recover 
thftse places. Swetlen, thus assailed in two (juartelts, 
presented an apparently easy victory to the «zar, whose 
purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and ('areiia, 
that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, 
tlu*refore, entered into by the three powers for the 
specific view of recovering by war those provirres that 
bad previously been lost by war.* lJut Peter miscal¬ 
culated his means. 'I’he arms of Sweden were crowned 
with triumphs, and her soldiery were exp«rienccd in 
the field. Tin? Russian troops, on the contrary, we>c 
for the gre^fer ijiart but raw recruits, and, except 
against the Turks and Tartars, had as yet but little 
])ractice in Un'litary operations. 'J'hc genius of Peter 
alone couhl iiave vanquished the difficulties of so un¬ 
equal a contest. 

'I'he preparations that were thus in course of organ¬ 
isation, awakened the energies 3f *Charles. Without 
waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy, he 
sent a force of SOCK) men into PoiAerania, ‘And, ojn- 
harking with a fleet of forty ^^lil, he sudtlenly appealed 
before (yOpcnliageii, compelled tli^ kiiij\ of De’iniark 
wfthin six weeks to sign a jieace, by which the possession 
of Holstein was confirmed to the reigning diike, and 
a full indemnity obtained for all the expenses of tbj 
lie luul no sooner overthrown the designs o!i the 
Danish mon»rch, than he turned his arms against Po¬ 
land. Augustus had laid siege ^to Riga, the capital 
of Livonia; ljut that city was defended with*such ob¬ 
stinacy by count d’Alberg, that the Polish genenal was 


* Sogur. • 
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glad to abandon the enterprise, upon the shallow ])re- 
text that he wished to spare the Patch merclnmlise 
which Was at that time stored in the port. Thus the 
confederation was dissolved, and the struggle was left 
Single-handed between the Russians and the Swedes. 

IVfer, undismayed by the reverses of his allies, 
poured into Ingria an army of ()0,()00 men.* Of-these 
troops tlp.'re were but 12,000 disciplined soldiers ; the 
r&uainder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, gathe/ed 
from all nuarters, rudely clad, armed only with clubs 
anh pikes, and unacquainted with the use of fire-arms. 
The Swedish ^’■my, on the other hand, was only 8000 
strong ; but it was cijmposed of experienced battalions, 
flushetl^,by recent successes, and commanded by able 
generals. The advanced guards of the Russians were 
dispersed on their progress, in some skirmishes with 
the Swede «; but the main body penetrated to the in¬ 
terior, and entrenched itself before the .vails of Narv^, 
a fortified [dace on the banks of tin,', Nlnrowa, a river 
that flowed I'rom Lake lVi[)Us into the Jlaltic sea. Tor 
two months thev lay before the town, -.vhen Peter, 
finding it necessary to hasten the movements of some 
regiments that were on tlieir march from Novogorod, 
as well as to confer with the king of Poland in con¬ 
sequence of his al)?,iidonment of the siege of iliga, left 
the camp, delegating the command to the duke de Oroi, 

a Jh’lemi'Ji officer.t, and prince Dolgorouki, the com- 

• \ , 

* Arrouiits v.iry (oiiMilor.ihlv .'is to tho nniiKTii'.il oftlii'. .iritiy, 

amno \j riters ostii^ aiii;,' it't SD.ttdO, ami othcr«. r.ifiiii' it .'s low .is 
(ii'iior.il (.onion,ho lu*Ul a coinmaml at tho tiiiii', .'a\s iliaf tin* w'Mile 
forff dill Hot (‘\i cpil .0(),()(JO miMij but it was obviously not his iiiten-st to 
t‘\.if:};i‘i.itc* the iiiiirilicr 

t i''rfi!ii flic tunc ot IVtCT the (irc.it to the present cl.iy, .1 (h niiiiii jimt// 
has (.'raihi.iny ^rovvii ui> in lliissui, .ihsorhiii}' .ill tlieolliecs 01 authoiity and 
Vmportaiiec 'I’o this eiirious tact may be rch rreil luueh ol‘ tlie spirit ot' 
Kiissstii diplomacy, winch has, oH-itc ye.irs, awakened .so mii(h atleiiiioii 
throii^diout Kiiropc. The hc.ids of the civil ami inilitarv dep.irlments .ire 
at this UMimeiil chiefly (ienii.iiis; and the iliplom die ?iiipoiiitmeiits an* 
.'iliiiost mi'.inah 1 y tilled by (icriii.iii f.iioiirites 'I'he pii-scnt emperor of 
Jtiissi.i, Nicholas, who is k“.o\vii to be very (larli.tl to llie I'russi.iiis,— 
partly, perhaps, on account ot tlicir superior imlit<iry ort'.iiiisatioii, .iiid 
partly because their policy exhibits eonsulcnih' ■ t.ict and sagacity, - - carries 
this predilection so lar as to .ido|»t the (icrriian l.'uij'u:i}'c* .it court, 111 pre¬ 
ference ttj the French, which used to be employed there 'I'bc campaigns of 
lS.'jl) and IS.il were conducted under the eom'iiand ot l)iebitch,a (.ennan, 
wlulc the general ullicers acting with Inin, over a force of‘JUO,( 10(1 llusbians, 
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missary-general. Jrlis absence was fatal to this under- 
takinp*. (shark's,* during a violent snow-storm, riiat 
blew directly m the face of the Uussians^ attached the 
enemy in their entrenchments. The besiegers were 
fllktl with consternation. I’hc dulcc de Vroi issiieil 
orders which tlie prince Dolgorouki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. 
The Russian oflicers rose against the (jicrmans, and 
maffisacred the dnke’s secretary, colonel Lyons, aiTd 
sevfral others.* The presence of the sov(jieign was 
necessary to restore contiilencc and order; and, in ftie 
absence oF a controlling mind, the soldufs, Hying from 
their posts, and impeding each oth,er in their attempts 
to escape, were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. 
In this exigency, the duke de Croi, as much alarmed 
by the temper of the Russians as by the superiority of 
tin* enemy, togetlier with almost all the (Jeririan officers 
in the service, Surrendered to the victorious (^harli s ; 
who, alFccling^o d|f.'spise his antagonist, contented him¬ 
self with retaining a few general officers a*nd some of 
the ^^axon ai#xiliaiie‘>., as prisoners to grace his pvation 
at k^tockholiii, and snltereil the vampiished troops to 
return home, 'rims failed the lirst descent upon Jngria, 
which cost Russia, even on the statement of the czar 
himself, between /)()(1{) and (iOOO’mrfU.f The loss of 
the Swedes is estimated by IVter at 3000, hut a modern 
historian]; reduces the number to I'JOO, whi^h, eoji- 
sidering tlic relative position of both armies, and the 
disailvantages of other kinds under*whicl.Vbe Ruffians 
wi^-e placed, is more likely to he accurate.§ 

nlni(i 5 t oxcliisivt'lj (loniiaiis Tlii> a<;renil.iiic'y of tlie (iennans lu 
iui?-i.i lia>i, of coiU'C, oxntod coiisicU’r.ibli* iiation.il jcMioiisy: for, ii.*fact, 
flit' ta-rni.iiis riro m .ilica»cs jiioforroif li> tlioiMiiporor.'* \\ lu'iithooinpoior 
Ak-\aiui('i askcil Till*ill i^t’iior.il \:inn,i 1 ()tl wli.it t.ivour Iio ii O't^do- 
MiTd, lliaf lir.iw' in.iii rcplicii iliat liio prL-.itest favour lie (uuld bestow 
111)011 linn would bo to mnhr liitii a (u'mian. * ■» 

* Voltaire. ^ f Journ.'d dc l*'crrf Ic (Irand. J Voltaire. 

^ Till' hllp^'r^tltu)lls of lhi«p('o])lo wore ajitly il1iii>tratrd on the rolurn ot 
the di.olioartonod tionps to the oa)iital, in a jirayor wliioli was oomposod by 
a and ro.id iii all the oliiirolio.'i It was addrossi'd to tho 4 >atrnii ot 

IVIiisoDvi, St Nicholas ; and,•alter aoousi^j; the >ai'|t of iKivin/; abandoned 
the Kubsiaiib, It donuunced the Swedes as iiitidolb and borcerets. “ Les 
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This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. 
" The Sweiles/' he observed, will, have the ardvan. 
tage of us for some time, hut they will teafch us, at last, 
how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed 
up his success, and pushed his fortunes into the iKart 
of Russia immediately after this victory, he might 
have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
AloscoWrf- But, elated with his triumphs in ^lenmark, 
anti tempted hy the weakness of the Poles, he emhraee«l 
the more .facile and dazzling project of concentraftng 
his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he 
would never v'ljHhdraw his army from Poland until he 
had deprived the elector of his throne. The oppor¬ 
tunity he thus afforded I’cter of recruiting his shattered 
forces, and organising fresh mcjins of aggression, was 
the most rcmarkahle mistake in the whole career of 
that vain hut heroic rnona.ch. 

AVlrile ('harles was engaged in PolaiAl, Peter gained 
time for the accomplishment of tho,se nlieasurcs which 
his situation''suggested. Despatching a body of troops 
to protect the frontiers at Plescow, he repaired in per¬ 
son to Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the 
ensuing winter in raising jind training six regiments of 
infantry, consisting of 1000 men each, and several 
regiments of dragodfts. Having lost 145 pieces of 
cannon in the affair at Narva, he ordered a certain 
pr/>j)ortiun of the bells of the convents and churches to 
b^ cast into field pieces; ’and was prepared in the spring 
of th“ year 1*701 t!t> resume hostilities with increa.sed 
strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of cannon, 
142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and l.‘l howitzers. Nor did 
^le confine his attention to the improvement 6£ the army, 
Comcious of the importance of diffusing employmv.!., 
amongst his subjects, and increasing their domestic 
prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them. 


^vfiques nissos,” says Voltaire,'in his quaint way, “d’aujourd’hui n’6cri- 
raiont p.'is de pareilics pit''(('s : ct sans tnirc to»t & St. Nicholas, on s'apcrvut 
bicnt6t qilc sV-tait k Picrrc qu’il tallait s’addrcbscr." 
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for the sake of tfie wool; established hospitals, ajld 
linen and paper manufactories; encsuraged the art, of 
printing; and invited from distant places a vaJicty of 
artisans to impart to the lower classes a knowledge of 
useful •crafts. These proceedings Were treated wills 
levity and contempt hy Charles, who appears all through¬ 
out to have despised the Russians, and who, engrossed 
by his cepnpaign in Courland and Lithuania, Jntended 
to ^turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he shoujd 
hayc ilethroned Augustus, and ravaged the domains of 
Saxony. * • 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the 
councils of Poland assisted to carry'these projects 
rapi<lly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter into a 
new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he 
held with that prince at Birzen, he discovered the 
weakness of his position, and the hopelessness of ex¬ 
pecting any effeftual succour at his hands, 
diet, equally jealous of tlie interference of the Saxon 
and Russian soldi^y in their affairs, and a^aid to incur 
the hostility^ of Charles, refused to sanction a league 
that threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. 
Hence, Augustus, left to his own resources, was easily 
deprived of a throne which he seemed to hold against 
the consent of the people, whil*; Peter was forced to 
conduct the war alone. His measures were conse¬ 
quently taken with proTnptitude aiyl decision. His 
army was no sooner prepareiV for action than he »e- 
entered Ingria, animating the troo^ by his presence at 
th*j several points to which he directed thAr movements. 
In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the 
Swedes, h# reaped a series of minor successes, that 
. linspi^^’d the soldiers with confidence, and imprpveu 
their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Plescow, Mos¬ 
cow, anil Archangel, at which last place he built a 
fortress callednhe Nijw Dwina, he diffused a spirit of 
enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were yow be¬ 
coming inured to action. An open battle at last took 
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place in the neighbourhood of Dorpt^ on the borders of 
Liv^nk, when general Scherematoff, fell in wilji the 
main body of the enemy on tlie 1st of January, 1702, 
and, after a severe conflict of four hours, compelled 
them to abandon' their artillery, and fly in disorder. 
On this occasion, the Swedes are said to have lost 
3000 men, wliilc there were but 1000 killed on the 
opposite side.* (leneral Schercraatofl'was immediately 
cr.fated a field-marshal, and public thanks were offeKt’d 
up for the victory. 

x'ollowing up this signal triumph, the czar equipped 
one fleet upon ^ake Peipus to protect the territory of 
Novogorod, aiul manned another upon Lake Ladoga, to 
resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. 
Thus guarded at the vulnerable points, he Avas enabled 
to prosecute his plans in the interior with greater cer¬ 
tainty andjiffect. 

Mar/jhal IScherematofF in the meantime inarched ujioii 
jMarienburgh, a town on the confiiip lC Livonia and 
liigria, achieving on his progress another triumph over 
the enemy near the village of i luinolowa. Tlje garrison at 
Marienhurgh, afraid to risk tlie consequences of a siege, 
capitulated at once, on condition that the inhahitaiits 
should he permitted a free passage, which was agreed 
to ; hut an intenqier'itc officer having set fire to the 
powder magazine, to prevent the negotiation from being 
offected,.^hy whiclji a number of soldiers on both sides 
AVtre killed, the llussianjx.fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the«».own.^ 

Amongst the prisoners of Avar Avas a young Livonian 
girl, called Martha, an orphan Avho resided in the 
houseilold of the Lutheran minister of Micrienburgh. 
^liejiad been married the day before to a sergeant 
the Swedish army; and when she appearejl in the pre¬ 
sence of the Russian general Raner, she Avas bathed in 
tears, in'consequence of the death of her husband, Avho 
Avas supposed to have perished ir the ineli'c. Struck 
Avith liQj: appearance, and curious to learn the history 

f 

* Journal iIc Picrrc le Grand. 
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of SO interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his 
household affairs. Bauer was an unmarried naah, and 
it was not surprising that his intercourse with Martha 
shoi^d have exposed her to the imputation of having* 
become his mistress ; nor, in(lec<l, is there any reason, 
judging by the immediate circumstances, as well as the 
subscciuciit life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
tru^i of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied tl)^ 
fach; winch is sufficiently probable, as it was evidently 
his interest to acquit the lady of such an a^cusatiofl: 
but, however that may be, it is certain that prince 
Menzikoff, seeing her at the general’s lu^use, and fas¬ 
cinated by her manners, solicited tlTe general to transfer 
her services to his domestic establishment ; Avliich was 
at once acceded to by the general, who was under too 
many obligations to the prince to leave him the option 
of a refusal. M|rtha now became the avowcil mistrer-' 
of the libertinf^ i\Ienzikoff, in which capacity she lived 
with him until the*year 17 ^ 11 ', when, at tl%e early age 
of seventeen,^ she enslaved the czar as much by her 
talents as by her beauty, and exchanged the house of 
the prince for the palace of the sovereign The extra¬ 
ordinary influence she subsequently exercised, when, 
from having been the mistress, sl) 4 J became the wife ef 
the czar, and ultimately the empress Catherine, deve¬ 
loping, throughout the various turns o^ her* forjyune, a 
genius worthy of consort with^that of Peter hiinsel\ 
opens a page in history not less yonde.*ful than in- 
strui'tivc. The marriage of the sovereign Vith a sub¬ 
ject ^vas common in Russia; but, as Voltaire remarks, 
the union ci royalty with a poor stranger, captured 
qmiflst the ruins of a pillaged town, is an incid^mt 
which the most marvellous combinations of fortune and 
merit never produced before, or since, in the annals of 
the world. • • 

The most inrfportanj: operations of the campaign in 
the year 1702 were now directed to the river JN^eva, 
the branches of which <ssuc from the ciitremity of Lake 

VOL. II. ]£ 
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Ladoga^ and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged 
intp the Baltic. Close to the point wlicre the river 
flowed*from the lake was an island, on which stood the 
strongly fortified town of llottel)urg. This place, 
'.naintaining a poyition that was of the utmost cqpse- 
quence to his futuic views, Peter resolved to reduce in 
the fiist instance ; and, after laying siege to it for tjcarly 
a montli, succeeded in carrying it by assault;, A pro- 
fpsion 6V rewards and honours were on this occasion 
distributed amongst the anny ; and a triumphal pro- 
CL\.sion was made to Moscow, in which the prisoneis of 
war followed in tlie train of the conqueror. I’he name 
of llottebnrg was changed to that of Schliisselburg, or 
City of the Key, because that place was the key to 
Ingria'and Finland. The solemnities ami pomp by 
which these triumphs were celebrated were still treated 
with contempt by Charles, who, believing that he could 
at any hioment reduce th»* Hussiaqs, continued to 
pursue his victories over Augustus. Put Peter was 
rapidly acquiring power in the vefy direction which 
wa>i most fatal to bis opponent, and wliicli^ was directly 
calculaced to lead to the speedy accomplishnumt of his 
final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva 
was the first object he achieved. The expulsion of 
the*ciicmy from ah tlic jdaces lying immediately on its 
borders, and the possession or destruction of all the 
pbsts which the Swtd(;^s held in Ingria and ('arclia, 
were essential to the plans of the czar. Already an 
implirtant fo\ tress lying close to the river was hesiuged 
and reduced, and two Swedish vessels w^ere ca])tured on 
the lake by the czar in person. Further successes over 
• the Swedish guu-hoats, that hovereil near the moutlij’d*,. 
the'* river, hastened his victorious progress; an<l when 
be had made himself master of the fortress of Kantzi, 
on the Carelian side, he paused to consider whether it 
would bi‘ advisable to strcngtheij that place, and make 
it the centre of future operations, or push onwards to 
some position nearer to, the sea.'* The latter proposal 
was decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with 
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brushwood, inhabited by a few fishermen, and not very 
distant from the embouchure of the Neva, was f'hoficn 
as the most favourable site for a new fortress. The 
place was, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland.^ 
or Measure Island, and was apparently ill adapted for 
the destinies that in after-times surrounded it with 
glory and splendour. On this pc'slilential spot, Peter 
laid the foimdations of the fortress of St. PeJersburg, 
w'lnch gradually expanded into a city, and ultimately 
becflme the capital of the eni])ire.* , ^ 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate 
island, or cluster of swamps, was one va|t tnorass. It 
did not yield a particle of stone, aijd the inati'rials wdth 
which tJie citadel Avas built ivere derivejl from tlv ruins 
of the works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only 
difficulties against which Peter had to conteiul in the 
construction of the fortifications. 1’lie laboirers were 
not furnished with the necessary tools, and were (tbliir- d 
to toil by such^‘X|ifdients as their own invention could 
devise. So ])Oorly were they appointed fot a work of 
such magnitude, that they were obliged to car<y the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable <lis- 
tance in the skirts of their coats, or in bags made of 
shreds and matting. !* Yet the fortress was comj)leted 
within five months, and before tin?e'*piratiori of a year 
St. Petersburg contained o(),00() houses and huts of 
different descriptions. So gigantic aiwiudertakflig iv«s 
not accomplislied without dan/^er, as we^ as extrenfe 
labour. Peter, who could not he tiflriied f\|ide fror» his 
purposes by ordinary obstacles, collected a vast concourse 
of people from a variety of countries, including Jlus- 
sians, Tartars, (Kalmucks, C’ossacks, Ingriaus, and Fin¬ 
landers ; and employed them, without intermission, aiul 
without shelti»r from an inclement climate of sixtv 
degrees of latitude, in deepening Uie channels of the 
river, and raisiiig the general level of the islands wdiich 

* The foundation stono was laid on the 27th Mav, ]7f)r! ^ 

t Perry’s. iMemoirs on the Jjrebeiit State ot Great Perry served 

under Peter a captain oi engmeen!. • • * 
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were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods.* 
Tlie severity of tne labour, and the insufticicuey of 
provisions, caused a great mortality amongst the work¬ 
men. A hundred thousand men arc said to have pe¬ 
rished in the first year, t ^V^hile this fort was in f)ro- 
gress of erection, Peter despatched JMenzikofF to a little 
island lying nearer to the mouth of the ri\cr, to build 
another ,fortress for the protection of the* entrance. 
"Wie model of the fortress was made by himselF. in 
wood. lie gave it the name of ('ronstatlt, Avhich, 
w'ifh the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. 
Pnder the cj^unon of this impregnable fortress the 
largest fleet might flfwt in shelter. 

The..establishmcnt of a new city on so unfavourable 
a site, and the coiitemplated removal of the seat of 
government, received considerable opposition from the 
boyards ayd upper classes, as well as from the inferior 
grades^ who regarded the place with tjrror, in conse¬ 
quence of the mortality it had alrcacjy p.oduced. 'J’lic 
discontcjit (a the lower orders broke out in loud com¬ 
plaints during I’eter’s temportiry absence^ They ga¬ 
thered in great crowds round the church, which was 
the second building erected; and it was declared that 
the image of the blessed Virgin was seen to shed tears, 
in pity for their sq^flrings. This shalloiv trick (ff the 
priests was speedily exposed by the czar, who, on his 
return,'Ordered the image to be taken down, and dis¬ 
covered, in the cavities dose to the eyes, a few drops of 
oil, which, by an vbvious contrivance, were made to 
ooze out and trickle over the insensate face of die 
statue. No measures short of the most despotic could 
have'’com))elled the inhabitants of Moscow' to migrate 
*to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and P»ter 

* Thp situation of the ra|>it.'i1, except for its comtnerci.il .i(lvanta{res, was 
untortiinntcly clioseii. It is const.intly siibjeiti'il to niuiulations, uhich no 
skill can efitircly avert; and lately as 1S‘’4 it snllered severely from the 
rising of the waters. The public biiililings and streets are magnifieent in 
structure, and the inaje&tic Neva flowing tnrough the centre gives it a 
nohle a.s}HH-t Mr James dc<!c»ibei it as “ the fairest i ity in the world ” 

f 'I'tie Wooden house in which the czar hv|[>d during the time he super¬ 
intended Uie works is s.ill iirc&er"ud by a surrounding wall. 
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was not slow to carry such measures into effect. If 
the people could Imve-looked beyond the couvenjpiice of 
the moment into the future prospects of the empire^ 
they mpst at once have perceiveil the wisdom of the 
change. The paramount object of Veter's policy was 
the internal improvement of liiissia. The withdrawal 
of the nobility, the merchants, and the artisans from 
their rude* capital in the interior, to an imperii^ seat on 
th? Ciulf of Finland, by which they would be brought 
into closer intercourse with civilised Kurojy, and ac¬ 
quire increased facilities for commercial enterprise, was 
evidently calculated to promote that objiift; which was 
distinctly kept in view in the ^^ace upon which the 
city was built. I’eter had not forgotten the ijractical 
lessons he had learned during his residence in Holland. 
That country, the inhabitants of which in Pliriy’s time 
were described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to 
which element, flie land or the sea, they really beioiii ed, 
had been redeemed from the ocean by the activity and 
skill of the people; and Peter, profiting by their ex¬ 
perience, adcqjted Amsterdam as his model in securing 
the foundations of bt. Petersburg. lie employed 
several Dutch architects and masons; and the wharfs, 
canal^s, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with 
rows of trees, attest the accuracy tviidi which the d 'sign 
was accomplished. I’o a neighbouring island, w*liich 
ho made a depot for timber, he gave 4he name bf N^iw 
Holland, as if he meant to feavc to posterity an ab- 
knowledgment of the obligation# he gw'od lo» that 
country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in 
the commercial relations invited by the establishment 
or St. Petersburg. Five months had scarcely ela^iscd 
front the day of its foundation, when a Dutch ship, 
freighted with merchandise, stood^iuto the rivt'r. Jie- 
fore the expi^-ation of a year, another vessel from 
Holland arrived; anfl the third vessel, within the year, 
that enteretl the new^ port, was from Fngland.* 'riiesc 
gratifying facts inspircil confidence jflnongst those who 

K 3 
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had been disposed to look upon the project with such 
hasty .distrust; and Peter, whose- power was now 
rapidly growing up on all sides, was enabled to extend 
his operations in every direction over Ingria. 'I'he 
variety of affairs which, at this juncture, occupieff his 
attention, sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity, 
and the extraordinary energy of his mind. Nearly at 
the saitu' time that he founded a nciv capital, he was 
employed in fortifying Plescow, Novogorod, Kief, 
Sinolensko. Azoph, and Archangel; and in assisting 
the unfortunate Augustus with men and money. Cor¬ 
nelius de Pruyer, a Dutchman, who at that period 
was travelling in Holland, states that Peter informed 
him that, notwithstanding all these iiiiderUkings, he 
had 300,000 roubles remaining in his coffers, after 
providing for all the charges of the Avar/’*' 

The at^.vances that the czar was thus making in 
strengLhening and civilising the einpir'e, Avere regarded 
with such contempt by (’harles, that he'is reported to 
have said that Peter might amuse himcelf as he thought 
lit in building a city, as he should soon find him to 
lake it from him, and set fire to his wooden houses. 
The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to^ him 
to complain of hi& pfl'parations; but Peter replied that 
he Avas master of his own dominions, as the Porte Avas 
oC his,"and that* his object was not to infringe the 
pfeace, but to render K'&ssia “ respectable ” upon the 
Eux^ne.t . 

* ^ 

The time was now approaching Avhen the decision of 

the disputes in Poland enabled Charles to turn back 
j.upon Ingria, where Peter was making so successful a 
stand. On the 14th of February, 17(14, the p*-irnatd"'of 
WarsaAv threw off his allegiance to Augujtus, Avho Avas 
in due form deposed by the diet. The nomination of 
the new‘king was placed in the hands pf Charles, who 
proposed Stanislaus Lescinsky, a' young nobleman dis¬ 
tinguished for his accomplishments, and Avho Avas ac- 
* * Voltaire. " t 
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cordingly declared king of Poland |ind grand duke of 
Litliuknia. But Lithuania had not as yet sent ,111 her 
adherence to either side; and Peter, still taking a deep 
interest in the fortunes of Augus^usj whose Saxon^ 
tro(f^is were every day suffering fresh discomfitures 
from tile Swedisli army, sent tliat monarch a rein¬ 
forcement of lii,()()() men to support his claims in the 
undecided province. The military force of llixssia had 
n(?w become a formidable liody, highly disci|)liiied, add 
full y equipped; and Peter, without loss of time, in^he 
spring of 1701», disposed the leinainder of his army 
into two divisions, one of vhich he lent under the 
command of field-inarslial Schejematotf, to besiege 
Dorpt, while he took in person the conduct of tike other 
against Narva, where he had fcimcrly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpt, which is better known by this r.itf^e than by 
the university \^nch (lustavus Adolphus had prt?viously 
established there, *vas forced to capitulate by a rune de 
guerre. It was necessary in the fiist insiadce to become 
master of *the Lake Peifius, for which purpose a 
Russian flotilla was ])laced at the entrance of the 
Knibach. Upon the advance of a Svvedish squadron a 
navaj battle ensued, which ended in the capture or 
destruction of the whole of the lenemy’s fleet. Peter 
now sat down before Dorpt, but, finding tjiat the com¬ 
mandant held out for six weeks, he adapted an rflgeni«ius 
device to procure entrance intft the town.. He disguised 
twjo regiments of infantry, and oiTe of ^avalry, the 
uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swe<lish 
standards and flags. These pretended Swedes attacked 
the trenches, and the Russians feigned a flight. "I'hg, 
garrison of the town, deceived by appearances, nn«le a 
sortie ; whert the false attackers and the attacked re¬ 
united, fell upon the troops, andji'iitered the town. A 
great slaughter ensued, and, to save the remainder of 
the garrison, the co^imandant surrendered. At Narva 
Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted 
under his own personal command. ?>word in hand, he 

Ed*' 
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attacked three bastions that offered tlie strongest points 
of deft^ce, carried them all, and burst into the'town. 
The barbarities that ensued were of a na'ture to revolt 
even the czar himself. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful 
\:xcesses were committed by the infuriated men;‘and 
Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him¬ 
self amongst the barbarians who refused to obey his 
orders, and slew several of them in the public streets. 
A number of the unfortunate citizens had taken reffige 
in the Hojtel do Vilic; and the czar, appearing in the 
miilst of them, cast his bloody sword on the table, de¬ 
claring that it^>was stained, not with the blood of the 
citizens, but of his qiwn soldiers, which he had slied to 
save thpir lives.* 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. 
He was now master of all Ingria, the government of 
which he fonferred upon Menzikoff, wliom he created a 
prince-lof the empire and major-genertd in the army. 
The elevation of IMcnzikoff', through,the*various grades 
of the servil'e, from his humble situation as a pastry¬ 
cook’s ,boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobility, 
Avho were now taught to feel that merit was the only 
recommendation to the favour of the czar. The old 
system of promotion Svas closerl. The claims of birth 
and the pride of station ceased to possess any influence 
at /’ourtt ’rile gnat body of the people, impressed with 
tlifc justice th^t dictated S,his important cliange in the 
dispe^isation of honc^ar and rewards, began for the first 

• Stnchlin that when eoiiiit de Horn, the «if Varva, was 

briiiiKht .IS a i)ri>oner lielorc* I'eler, thee/.ir (i<irt(‘d forward, ^tun'lv him on 
thefacr^, and exeltiinicd, “ It is you, and yon only, who .ire,*he ('.inse ol'so 
many c.ilanntios Ouf'ht aou not to have i;a|)itul.it(d when yon h.id no 
• • Tope ot .isii'.iancc ” .Madilin, from whom tins ch.ir<icleri«tie l.irt is «L'‘- 
ri\odf.was inemlior ot the Ac.adeniy of Sciences at Petorsl . 111 ; ahout 
ten years after the ileatli of I’eter. He w.is alio tutor, .f^'id aftcrwaids li- 
br.irian, to the {treat dnke I’eter Foodoroviteli; and licin}; much mixed np 
with porson» oi dislnntion riboiit the court, lie was eii.ihl(‘d to collect a 
vHiiftv of .r,jf*cdoici eoiiferii'.ii}' the czar, winch he altcrw.irds piil>li»licd 
They chiefly concern the priv.ite life ot the monarch, and do not legiti¬ 
mately roiiie within the range of Instorv; lii>t they occa-nonallv serve to 
confirm traiti of char.iefer, and to throw unexpected ligiit upon some inci¬ 
dents ill tim piiblie proceedings of Peter. They are, for the most p.irt, nu- 
thcnticatcu by the iiiiinc!i of the pcr&uiii, uiiUd whose authority they arc 
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time to be inspired with a spirit of emulation and ac¬ 
tivity^ and exactly in proportion as Peter forfejted'the 
atbichment of the few, whose power was daily on tlic 
decline, he drew around him the rnixed wonder anc^ 
allej^iance of the many, whose power he was daily en¬ 
larging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 
emj)ire in the hearts of a scattered population, as various 
in habits 'and in language as it had always been dis¬ 
cordant in interests and disunited in action. * 

Having acquired this valuable possession, ftfid secured 
himself in St. Petersburg against the Swedes, it was 
the profound policy of Peter to keep up tjie war between 
(y'harles and Augustus, with a viev^ to weaken by diver¬ 
sion the strength of the former. lie accordingly«made a 
great offer of assistance to the dethroned king, and des¬ 
patched general Repuin with fiOOO horse and ()()00 foot 
to the borders of Lithuania; while he advance* in person 
into Courland at*the head of a strong force. Her«? he \e- 
ceived a severe^ ch^ck, having fallen in with the Swedish 
general Lewenhauft, who defeated the lluss*ians after an 
obstinate battle, in which the czar’s troops lost l>etween 
5000 ami O'OOO men, and the Swedes no more than i3000. 
Peter, notwithstamling, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitu¬ 
lation. On this occasion the SwVdes degraded th?m- 
selves by committing an extensive pillage m the palace 
and archives of the dukes of Courlamb descendifig e^icn 
into the mausoleums to rob tfie <lead ofj their jewels, 
’fhe Russians, however, before the^ woul^l take charge 
of the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his 
own countrymen. i 

I'he greatest part of Courland, as well as the whoVe of 
Ingria, had n»w been conquered in detail hy Peter, and, 
as Charles was still engrossed hy liis^operations in Poland 
and Saxony, ht^ returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
hut intelligence of th^ approach of the Swedish king at 
the head of a powerfijl force towards Grodno, where the 
combined armies of Russia and*Saxon/ were encamped. 
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recalled him from his repose. Peter immediately 
hastened to the field, and found all the avenues octupied 
by Swedish troops. A battle ensued near h'rauenstadt, in 
which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the command of general Schullemberg, to the mn'nber 
of 18,000 men, O’OOO of whom were llussians, suf¬ 
fered a complete defeat. AVith an insignificant ex¬ 
ception,citliey were nearly all slain. Some authorities 
aUribiite tliis disaster to the- treachery of a French re¬ 
giment, which had the care of tlie Saxon artillery ; bul it 
is certain that the most sanguinary atrocities were com¬ 
mitted on both-isides, in a contest upon the issue of which 
two crowns appeared to be dependent. The consequences 
of this-overthrow would have been immediately fatal to 
Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, who rapidly 
organising an army of 20,000 men, urged that wavering 
prince to take advantage of the absence of Charles in 
Saxony, and throw himself once more i*nto Poland. A 
revolt in Astracan called Peter into uhat part of his ter¬ 
ritories; buthe deputed general Patkul, a brave Livonian, 
who had formerly made liis escape from die hands of 
Charles, and had passed from the service of Augustus 
into that of the czar, to explain the necessity of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to the advice of his ally, 
and marched into Poland; hut he had no sooner made 
good his progress, than, suddenly ^anic-struck by the 
in/yreasAng succeswes of Charles, he resolved to sue for 
ptace upon any terms.aV which it could be procured. 
He ^accordingly inVested two ambassadors with full 
powers to treat confidentially with Charles, and had the 
temerity to cast Patkul into prison. AVhilc the pleni- 
^jUOtentiaries were negotiating this shameful treaty at the 
canrp of (diaries XII., MenzikofF joined the forces of 
Augustus at Kalich with 30,000 men. ''The conster¬ 
nation of Augustus at this unexpected reinforcement was 
indescribable; and his confusion amounted almost to de¬ 
spair upon the receipt of intelligence that 10,000 Swedes, 
under the command of general Meyerfeldt, were on their 
march to give him hattfe. In this dilemma he trans^ 
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mitted a private message to general Meyerfeldt to inform 
him Of the negotiation he had opened with his ]j>iastcr ; 
hut that general, naturally treating the whole affair as a 
mere pretext to gain time, made preparations for hos- 
tilifles. The superior force of the Russians decided the 
fate of the day, and, after having defeated the Swedes 
with great slaughter, they entered Warsaw in triumph. 
Had Aiig’ustus relied upon the energy and frie’Klship of 
Id's ally, he would now have been replaced upon his 
thTone; but the timidity that tempted him t<j cast him¬ 
self upon the mercy of Charles was prolific of misfortunes. 
He had scarcely entered ^V^arsaw as a f'ictor when he 
was met by his own plenipotentiaries, who placed before 
him the treaty they had just concluded, by which he 
had forfeited the crown of Poland for ever. His hu¬ 
miliation was complete. Thus the weak .md vacillating 
Augustus, fresh from a triumph that ought to have 
placed him updn the throne of Poland, was a vassal in 
its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leipsic, 
and reigning in his lost electorate. * 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace inti which 
his folly and his fears had plunged him, only drew down 
fresh contempt upon his head. He wrote to (’harles a 
letter of explanation and apology, in which he begged 
pardon for having obtained a vi?toiiy against his ‘vill, 
protesting that it was entirely the act of the Russians, 
whom it was his full intention to harve abandolied,* in 
conformity with the wishes df Charles v and assuring 
that monarch, that he wouhl do ai^ thi^g in his ^ower 
to render him satisfaction for the great wrong he had 
committed in daring to beat his troops. Not content ivith 
this piece of humility, and fearing to remain at W arsaw^^ 
he proceeded to Saxony, and, in the heart of hisgiwn 
dominions, where the members of his family were 
fugitives, he surrendered in person to the victorious 
Swede. Charjes was too conscious of his advantages 
not to avail himself bf them to the full, and not only 
made the timid Augijstus fulfil all the stipulations of the 
treaty, by which he renounced the brown of Poland, 
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abandoned his alliance with the czar, surrendered the 
Swedi^ prisoners, and gave up all the deserters, 
including general Patkul, whom Augustus liad ar¬ 
rested by a violation of good faith, but he forced him 
to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratulating him oti’ his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkul was 
no sooner delivered into the hands of Charles, than he 
condemPA'd him to be broken on the wdiecl and quartered, 
writing the iniipiitous sentence with his own hand.* 
This singV: act, which was contrary to .all principles of 
justice and international law, reflects indelible dishonour 
upon the namasof Charles XII. Patkul, as the audias- 
sador and general of ,J;hc czar of Russia, possessed a per¬ 
sonal indemnity that, agreeably to the usages of all civi¬ 
lised nations, ought to have protecteil him from violence. 
As a native of Livonia, he was free to choose his masters, 
and embriace the cause that appeared to him most strongly 
fortifled by truth and virtue. Ilis execution was as il¬ 
legal as it tvas inhuman, and must aljvay's be considered 
as a blot upoh the military glory of the king of Sweden.f 
Thcxtimid and treacherous conduct of Augustus, and 
the ileliberate cruelty of Charles, drew from Peter ex¬ 
pressions of unbouniled indignation. He laid a state¬ 
ment of the whole circumstances before the principal 
potentates of Kiiropc,' and declared his determination to 
use all the means in his power to drive Stanislaus from 
tlv* thfone of Poland. The first measure he adopted 

a 

* fact is o/i'tlio authority of tlu* rlKiplaiii Xorlicr^ 

f'Ihc ori^'inal iViuie winch tho unha|}py Patkiil counnittf'l, ant. for 
which hcullnnatcly iicrislieii at tho haiul> ol Charles XII , ua^ in ho.iding 
a cIcput.itLoii ol Ia\a>iiMiis, who wore delegated hy tlu'ir c(»^ullr^ nioii to re- 
]>ro!,cnt to that inon.ircli ccrt.nn grievances iiiidor whicl they l.ibonrcd. 
'I'lio /oal'^aiiil (.‘IfHjiicncc of T.itkiil plcasicd Ch.irlcs so iiinch, tli.it lie oven 
** him t'lr Ills hoiioiir.'iblo devotion to tho interests ol Jus country; 

yotif.'a d.iy or two attorwards he publuly donouiicod Iiiiii as v traitor, 
binding hiinsolf thus dcocivod, .iiid exposed to mimiin''it danger, I’.itkul 
olh'otod Ins escape, and joined Augustus, llo sul)sc(|iiciitly went into the 
scrvici* of the c/ar It is s.iid that whou Charles diMiiaiided th.it lie should 
lie deliver* I up to him, Augustus, .ilraid ol the vongo.iiieo ol Peter, oflerod 
to assist him to eso.ipe from the diiiigoons of Koingsti^iii, to which he had 
himself eoii'.igned him ; hut that Patkul, relv.ng on the iaw of nations and 
the good taitli ot Augustus, refused to accept his liberty on the mereeiiary 
terms proposed to Inm hy liic governor of the castle. During the delay 
thus occasioni'd, a part," of .Swed's arrived, .nid c.irried liim aw.iy hy force 
to head-ijuarter-s at Alt-lt.iiist.idt, vvheie lie was atturwaida pul to death. 
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was the holding of a conference with several of the Polisli 
granddes, whom ho completely gaineil over to Ins side 
by the suavity\)f his manners. At a subsequent meeting 
it was .agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact 
vaciint, and that a diet sliould be sbmmoned for the* 
purpose of electing a king. APheii the diet as- 
semhledj Peter urged upon their attention the peculiar 
circumstances in which the country was placed,,and the 
impossibility of effecting anysuhstantial resistance against 
tliL'ainhitious intiigues of (Charles, unless a new king were 
])laced upon the throne. His views were confirmed%y 
the voice of the assembly, who agreed tO|the public «le- 
claration of an interregnum, and to the investiture of the 
primate in the office of regent until the election should 
have taken jilace. IJut wdiile these proceedings were 
going forward at Lublin, king Stanislaus, who had been 
previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of 
Europe, was adducing into Poland at the head 'if six¬ 
teen Swedish fegi^nents, and was received with regal 
honours in all the places through which he passeil. Nor 
was this tho oidy danger that threatened to .arr^est the 
course of the proposed arrangements for the settlement 
of the troubles of Poland. (Charles, whose campaign in 
Saxony had considerably enriched his treasury, was now 
prepared to take the field with a Wey.ilisciplined army 
of 4.0,000 men*, besides th^ force commanded b/ge¬ 
neral Lewenhauft; and he did not affget to'conjcal ^is 
intention to make Russia the theatre of war, in whioli 
purpose he was strengthened by an differ on the pj^t of 
the* Porte to enter into an offensive alliance with him 
against Peter, whose interference in the aftairs of Poland 
excited grAt jealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles 
calculated in some degree upon the support he mjght*' 
receive from the Russians themselves, who, he believed, 
would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in con¬ 
sequence of the innovations ho hatf introduced, ^nd the 
expenses that he would be likely to entail upon them by 

* This cbtimatc is taken f^oin Voltaire. Other authorities increase the 
number to iiO,U(iU men. • 
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a protracted war. But the people of Russia were well 
aware that mere pefsoiial ambition did not enter iiuo the 
schemes of I’eter, and that, although he liad broken 
through many antiquated and reverend customs, yet that 
^e had conferred Aich permanent benefits upon the em¬ 
pire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. What¬ 
ever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have 
flatteredjiimself upon deriving from the dissatisfaction 
o^ tlie great mass of the community, were evidently 
vague and visionary. Rut the argument was suflicitnt 
for* all his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers 
with confideiicg. About this time the French envoy at 
the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconciliation 
between Charles and the czar, when the foimer made 
Jiis memorable reply that he would tieat with IVter in 
Moscow' j w'hich answer being conveyed to IVter jn-odueed 
his equally memorable commentary — l\Iy brother 
C’liarle^ wishes to ])lay tlte part of Alexander, hut he 
shall not find a Darius in me.” • 

Rapid projiarations were made on Tioth sides for tlie 
war wlueh liad now' hecome inevitable. lu the autumn 
of 17^17 Charles eommeiieed his march from Alt- 
Raustadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he 
passed through that city*, and hastening onwards througli 
Poland, where his goldiers committed sucli deva^tiftions 
tliat'the peasantry rose In arms ajiaiiist them. lie 
finally »xed*his ^ynter <|uarters in Lithuania. During 
tlw' time occuyied by' thtwe ino\ements, Peter was w'in- 
terin^ at Moscow', wiiere, after an alisence of two years, 
he had been feceived w'itli universal demonstrations*of 
affection. lie was busily occupied in inspecting the 
new manufactories that had been cstablisfted in the 
'^api^al, when news reached him of the operations of the 
Sw’edish army. lie immediately departqjl, and, with 

* VoUairn rxiirc'-sos coincv^iiriinso tli.if (’fiarlts uniiia trust hiinsHf iii 
tlie hands itT .1 ]>riiia' whinn Ik- ii:ul dc-|>ri\i(l ot his kiiiKduni. Uut llii 
visit, extraordinary . s it;ijndniil»tedly.ii)))eais — lor ( ^arle;, went into tlo 
city ol Ilrtsilen atteiided onlv hy tline or lour oniters, — was not illonetlio 
iiicajiahle ot exiilanation IIi!) ft^k was at least tritlnif;, lollowed, ,is 1i< 
was, by a powerljul army ; ainl it would scorn Ilut his whole object was t 
gratily his ostentatious Rive of display. 
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600 of tlic guards, established liis bead-quarters in tiic 
city of, (irodno. (,)harlcs 110 sooner ileard of his arrival 
at that ])1ace than, with his usual impetuosity, he has¬ 
tened forwards with only 800 men to besiege the town. 
By mistake, the life of Peter was ndhrly sacrificed. A* 
(ierman officer, who commanded tlie gate tovrards which 
diaries approached, imagining that the whole Swedish 
army was advancing, fled from his post, and Jefi the 
passage open to the enemy. ^ (Jeiieral consternation prr*- 
vailed tlirougluuit the city as the rumour spread ; and 
the \ictorious (diaries, cutting in pieces the few llfis- 
sians who ventured to contest his progre|s, made him¬ 
self master of the town, 'file e/ar, impresscfl with the 
heliid’ that the report was true, retreated behind the 
rainjiaits, and eflectcd his escajie through a gate at which 
(’hatles had placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, 
being the best in the towm, was taken for ^le use of 
Chailes, contiiM'J in the course of the night to yitbrn 
Peter of the r*id ciicuiiistances; upon whieli the czar 
re-entered the cityt forced the Swedish guaifd, and con¬ 
tended for possession in the streets. But the apjnoach 
of the Swedish aimy compelled him at last to retire, 
and to leave (Iredno in the hands of the compicror. 

'I’he advance of the Sw'edes was now marked by a 
succession of triumphs; and Peteiy fiinling that Charles 
was n solved to puisne him, and that the invader *had 
but ."iOO miles to traverse to the capiti^, an Inter'.^l 11^1- 
protected by any [daces of coiisequence, ^wiih the e:f- 
cejnion of Sinolensko, conceived % inasteily plai^ for 
dra**. ing liirn into a part of the country tfhere he could 
obtain nciilier magazines nor subsistence for his arinv, 
nor, in cast#of necessity, secure a safe retreat. l\’Jth 
this design he withdrew to the right bank of ^thc* 
Dnieper where be established himself behind shel¬ 
tered lines, from vvhicli he might attack the enemy at 
an advantage, preserving to himself a free coiliinuni- 
cation with SniMenskfl, and abundant nie.ans of letreat 
over a country that yielded plentiful resources /or his 

* Tliuaiicicnt lloi)btliciic«.* 
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troops. In order to render this measure the more cer- 
taiiv, he despatched'*gciicral (loltz at the head of l/ljOOO 
men to join a body of 12,000 Cossacks, with strict or¬ 
ders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and Iheii to rejoin the czar at the position 
he liad taken up on the hank of the Dnieper. This 
hold movement Acas executed as swiftly as it was 
planned : and the Swedes, reduced to immediate ex¬ 
tremity for want of forage. Avere compelled to canton 
their army until the following May. Accustomed, how- 
evd/, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted 
by danger or fatigue: but it was no longer doubtful 
that both parties were on the eve of decisive events. 
They regarded the futuic, however, Avith very different 
hopes. Charle‘5, heated Avith victories, and panting for 
further acquisitions, surveyed the A'ast em[)ire, u[)on the 
borders of Avhich he now hung like a cloud, as if it Avere 
already, within his grasp ; Avhile Peter,.- more Avary and 
self-posse.ssed, conscious of tlie magnitu.le of the stake 
I for which he fought, and aware of the great difficulties 
of his situation, occupied himself in making j)rovision 
against the worst. 
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SWFOE.S DEFEATEIJ MY THE • RUSSIANS. -MISERABLE SITU¬ 
ATION ANH OMSTINACY OF CHARLES. -HIS WANJ/ERINGS 

THE UKRAINE. - HIS ARMY KF\CHES THE VUKSKI.A. - 

BATTLE OF PULTOWA. - CHARLES FI lES JO TIHIKEY. - 

FURniER SUCCESSES .OVER THE SWFDES. -HI SUITS OF 'IIIE 

II\TT1E OF PULTOWA. IN ruiG U h S ITil RK FY. WAR WITH 

Tin SLLl’AN. -ADVANCE INTO TURKEY. -PHilLOUS SITUA¬ 
TION OF THE RUSSIVN TROOPS ON THF TRUTH. -HEROISM OF 

CAIHI RINF. -PETER CAPUIULATES. -TREATY WITH TURKEY. 

-DOMEsriC TROUBLES OF IIIK C/AR.-PRINCE |LEMS. 

• • 

Thk numerical '^trciiLjtli of the Russian army was greater 
than that of tlie Sweilisli. It consisted altogether of 
nearly 1()(),()0() men: of tliese about .'3S,()()() were,com¬ 
posed of infantry, anil tlie same number of cavalry; 
‘20,000 (’ossacks, and (iOOO Calmucks. They ivere for 
the most part effective troops, and tolerably well dis- 
eiplincTl. The Swedes, on the otlfc'r Jiand, reckoned a 
force of about 80,000 men; consisting of 79 squadrons, 
1)1 battalions of dragoons, and 101 o^ infafilry.'' B«|t 
they were so much better skilled in the art,of war, that 
the actual advantage lay at their si4e. It is prohj^hle 
that*if Peter had not been conscious of tl/fir superiority 
in the field, he would at once have brought the struggle 
to issue in .-fn open battle, possessing a force so much 
more nnmerons than that of tlie enemy ; but lie v^as 
well aware tln|||; his only chance of success lay in the 
security of his position, and in the means it was in his 
power to employ for harassing Charles. By sued mea¬ 
sures he hoped to cxlniust his resources, and ultimately 
to drive him from the frontiers. • , 

On the 2otli of June, 1708,‘the first action of any 
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consequence took place. The impetuous Swedes, coming 
ui)»wi^i a division'of the Russians under tljc covnmand 
of general (Joltz, who had just been reinforced by two 
additional corps on the banks of the Berezina, attacked 
them with a large body of cavalry. After a desjverate 
conflict, which lasted for several InJurs, the Swedes were 
repulsed with an enormous loss. It was anticipated 
that ('I'arlcs would now push on towards Moscow ; but 
7’eter had already taken Ins precautions, ainl laid waste 
the whole country between the Dnieper and Smolei>.>ko, 
wnich was the direct line to the capital. The czar, 
unwilling to hazard a general engagement, contenteil 
himself with'sending out small detachments, after the 
usage of the C’ossacks, to divert and jierplex the enemy; 
and in these skirmishes the Russians generally retreated, 
leaving such desolation on their track as to render tlie 
pursuit 7U undertaking of considerable difficulty. But 
Charges, ^\ho never paused to reflect..upon the dangers 
by which he was immediately surroune’ed, or the more 
imminent perils that lay before him, still followed up his 
inarcli in the direet road to tlie capital, finding tlie 
country wast(*d and depopulateil as lie advanced. He 
had already approached within a short distance of Smo- 
lensko before he allowed himself to believe that he had 
miscalculated upon the disaffeetion of tlie people, and 
the facilities of the enterprise : nor would he have even 
theti admiited his mistake, had he not been tempted to 
embrace a different co'’rse, that seemed to promise un¬ 
expected advantages. But it was only e.xcliangiiig one 
fallacy for a.iother. He had already committed two 
fatal, errors in dealing with Russia. His first was the 
postponement of his descent upon the cn.pire, and his 
second was the adojition of a route thickly strewn with 
obstacles of a worse kind than any he had yet encoun¬ 
tered. He had now to suffer the penalty of his over¬ 
sight and imprudence. 

Exhausted by famine and fatigue, the Swedes drooped 
in th^ pursuit, when 'Charles suddenly turned his steps 
towards the barren wastes and inhospitable deserts of 
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the Ukraine. A movement so wild ^nd extraordinary 
astonished the czar, who knew that in that vart ahd 
desolate region'the army of Sweden could obtain neither 
succour nor provender; and that the,country was dc- 
fend(*l by .'](),()()0 Cossacks, under the command of 
hoirnan Mazc[)[)a, whose fidelity he had then no reason 
to question. The mystery, however, was soon cleared 
up by the discovery that Mazeppa, stung by sontc ima¬ 
ginary slight, or actuated by a desire to accomplish thP 
sepflrate independence of the Ukraine, had trcjfccherouiyy 
entered into a private negotiation with Charles, and 
promised him the voluntary support of <iis followers. 
Cdiarles, taking counsel only of Jiimself, rashly em¬ 
braced the proposal, Avithout staying to inquire whether 
Mazeppa possessed the power of realising his dazzling 
promises. Peter saw very clearly the error into which 
Charles had fallen, and that it required only t patient 
and steady coursi? of proceeding on his part to ttirn if 
to the best advirfitajje. Instead, therefore, of coming to 
a collision w'itb the main body of the Swedes*he allowed 
them to turn o(F upon their hopeless march, and di¬ 
rected all his energies to prevent a junction between the 
king and general Lewenhaupt, who, at the head of a 
powerful force, was endeavouring to join his master, 
(lenerlll Jlauer hung upon his rear,*ard continually ha¬ 
rassed his advance; and Lewenluiupt, after traversing a 
ruined tract of country, at last found* himself, ni tlv 
month of October, surrounded* by or 60,0()(r 

liussians commanded by the czar ii? person. His^je- 
riloifs situation inspired his troops with^lhe valour of 
despair, and, falling upon the llussian outposts, he put 
a roTisiderahfl’ body of their infantry to flight. Peter 
was so incensed at this circumstance, that he orderetV a 
mimher of ('alnucks and Cossacks, the most ferocious 
of the soldiery, to uccu])y tlie lines, with positive in¬ 
junctions to salnv every man who should attempt to 
break the ranks, even intluding himself, should he betray 
such cowardice. Lewenhaupt slowly advanced by rfbrcetl 
marches over a ruggetl country^ interrliptcd by strag- 
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gling forests and^ forlorn marshes; but the Russians 
followed so close upon him^ that he at last turned and 
made preparations for a pitched battle, upon the result 
, of which alone he calculated for safety. In this affair 
the loss of the Swedes was tremendous: half their fbrees 
were left upon the field. The next day the battle be¬ 
came general, ami was renewed with increased fury. 
Tlie intrepidity exhibited by the czar upon this occasion 
i'lifused unbounded enthusiasm throughout the army. 
He inovg'l continually from one part of the linc^ to 
another, directing the fire, and animating the soldiers 
by the fearlessness of his example. The conflict was 
maintained until nightfall, when the Swedes fell behind 
the shelter of their numerous baggage-waggons, where 
they continued to keep up watch-fires until the dawn of 
day. The Russians remained under arms throughout 
the niglM; and at daybreak, when they advanced to 
renew* the attack,, it was discovered Uiat Lewenhaupt 
had made good his retreat under co^jer df the darkness, 
leaving the*\vounded and waggons, containing the 

provisions destined for the use of the royal army, behind 
him. This w'as the first great victory achieved by the 
Russians over the Swedes, and it was as important in 
its ultimate consequences, as it was appalling in the 
amount of immediate loss it entailed upon the enemy. 
The total loss of the Swedes amounted to no less than 
SOOO men; whil-e that of the Russians was little more 
Yhari 1200, killed and ‘wounded. The further loss of 
thei*’ cannon, theie military chest, and the provisions 
destined for tlie succour of the king, completed the* dis¬ 
comfiture of that unfortunate division of the Swedish 
ariny.^ General Lewenhaupt, escaping with the shat¬ 
tered remnant of his foice, scarcely reckoning 4000 men, 
fled to the river Sissa, which he was compelled to swim 
to join his master at Staraduh, on the Desna. 

The situation of Charles was in the last degree de- 
plorable. Insulated from all nfeans of assistance, he 
waited in vain for the promised reinforcement from 
Mazeppa, who ^t last 'appeared just as the king had 
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abandoned all hope of succour. But^ instead of coming 
to Iiira at the head of those fierce battalions ho Ivid 4e(l 
him to expeef, he approached rather as a fugitive than 
as an ally, drawing after him two miserable regiments,, 
that«tood in as much need of help as the wasted Swedes 
themselves. The causes of the defection were easily 
explained. Mazeppa had proffered the aid of the 
Cossacks before he had consulted their inclinations, and 
he had no sooner revealed, to them the treachery Im 
cofltcmplated against their sovereign, than tln^ deserted 
liim, and returned to their homes. In these disastrmis 
circumstances, the only alternative that jtfcsented itself 
to the mind of the disappointed hetinau was to strengthen 
a solitary fortress situated near the forests of the Desna, 
by which he proposed to impede the progress of the 
ilussians, and cause a diversion of their troops. But 
the genius of Peter was beforehand with hT»n. The 
czar had already veduced the last hold of the dose* ! n* 
to ashes, brokei? soyie of his most daring accomplices on 
the wheel, and elected, in the person of John Skoro- 
patsky, a new hetman in his place. , 

Overwhelmed by these accumulating misfortunes, 
baffled in all his plans, and disappointed in every 
quarter, (Miarlcs was forced, in the midst of a severe 
wintef, to traverse a country that Had,been desolated by 
the hand of war, and where it was impossible to produre 
sustenance for his troops. The victorious soldieift'ti'i^i 
■whom he had carried destructUn through,the fichls of 
i’oland and Lithuania, and pursuedvihe flying llus»^ans 
almbst within sight of the fortifications *bf Smoleiisko, 
were reduced to about 25,000 men, including the sur¬ 
viving fragiiVnts of the divisions of Lewenhaupt, and 
the whole force mustered by Mazeppa. This skelejon' 
of an army, whose banners had hitherto floated over 
countless fields of conquest, was destined to struggle 
against an inclement season, rendere’d still more rfgid by 
the marslies through which It was necessary to pass, the 
insufficiency of their clothing, and the want of provisions. 
Half naked and half famished, numbers^f tlicni perished 
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by the way; but such was the obstinacy of (Charles, 
that Je rejected the advice of his councillors, who 
strongly urged him to halt in a small town of tlie 
Ukraine, in the hope of procuring a temporary supply 
for the soldiers. His able and judicious minister, count 
Piper, represented to him the necessity as well as 
prudence of retracing his steps to Poland, where mea¬ 
sures jvere in progress for the deposition of king 
Stanislaus; but Charles \y^s infatuated by his new 
scheme of subjugating the Ukraine, and marching 
dficct upon Moscow. He relied solely upon his valour 
and the fann^, of his victories. He counted nothing 
upon the impediments by which he was beset, but, as 
if he believed that he wieldeil a destiny at once fatal 
and irresistible, he resolved to persevere against a com¬ 
bination of circumstances which human sagacity could 
not overc;omc. 

The intense cold of the winter obliged botli armies 
to remain inactive. Hut, while the Swt'des were shut 
up in the. barren wilds, the Russians possessed the 
advantage of having a fertile country to fall back u])on 
for subsistence, 'riicir relative positions were con¬ 
sequently very different; and Peter, who "was recruiting 
his strength during the inclement months, knew that 
the enemy were suffjring from the extremity of want. 
They ravaged the I’kraine for a considerable distance 
rouird- theii enc^pniLMit, pillaging the peasantry, and 
spreading ruin wherevey they appeared ; but the czar 
did not interfere V'ith their movements, being aware 
that the lorigA thcy were exposed to such necessity'the 
more their strength must be re<luced. It would appear 
that, in the exercise of a wilful spirit, which was un¬ 
warned by a succession of disasters, and unrestrained 
by ordinary checks, (lharles at last becaiqe incajiable of 
regulating with common discretion th(‘ measures which 
were mcessary even for the accomplishment of his own 
designs. As soon as the winter began to break up, he 
moved across the Ukraine in a soutli-easterly direction, 
until he plunged- into the sandy acserts lying westward 
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of the territory of the don Cossacks. Finding, when*it 
was too late, either that he had mistaken the royte;i or 
miscalculated‘upon the nature of the country, he turned 
to retrace his journey over the districts which he had 
just*laid waste on his advance. Without guide, shelter, 
or provisions, and constantly exposed to the vengeance 
of the infuriated peasantry into wliose poor homesteads 
he had carried slaughter and desolation, he l(^t three 
months in marching ami, counter-marching through 
blCak and dismal solitudes; his numbers diminishing 
every ilay, until at last, in the month of Alay, he rcadhed 
the small fortified town of Pultowa, on t^e hanks of the 
Vorskla, which was garrisoned by the Russians. The 

f psition of Pultowa, which commands many mountain 
asses communicating with the main road to Moscow, 
was of importance to both parties ; and, although Peter 
had prepared for its defence, anticipating tb# probable 
course that Chaiies would take, it was not at tliis njon'‘'nt 
.sufficiently strflngjto hold out against a protracted suge. 
The remnant of the Swedish army, whirh lay down 
before the batteries of Pultowa, amounted to^ about 
IS,()()() men ; but J’eter, obtaining intelligence of the 
movements of the enemy, hastened to the defence of 
the place, and arrived there on the l.^th of June, 17t).9, 
at tlui liead of an army of lietwetn ^(),0()(> and (i(),00() 
men. Ilis first object was to reinforce the garrtsori; 
and, detaching Menzikoff with a sms^Jl cor/ls to ..‘rake a 
feint, he drew the beseigers out of their ^trenches, ar.»l, 
taking advantage of the circumstain^!,poured fresh troops 
info the town. Upon perceiving the ■''results of this 
manoeuvre, (y'harlos is rcjiorted to have exclaimed, 1 
sec w'ell thit we liave taught the ]Musco\ites the art of 
war.” ^ 

The acknQwlcdgment was not more flattering than 
just. Peter’s army was well disciplined, and possessed 
great advantages over the enemy. * It was provided with 
all the necessary roquisit^^s for a campaign, and w'as 
commanded by able generals. 'Having crossed,the river 
with his whole force, he drew a Iwng intrenchment, 
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Wnich was begun and finished in a single night, opposite 
thc,en|my’s lines.' Then posting his cavalry between 
two woods, and covering them with several redoubts 
strongly fortified with artillery, he made immediate pre- 
*parations to open the attack. The disposition ofi his 
troops was skilfully clioscn. They occupied two long 
lines between the Dnieper and the Vorskla, forming an 
angle a^. their junction into which it was anticipated the 
S.wcfles would be driven. 

Mobile these measures were in progress, several skir- 
miftiies took place under the walls of the city, in one of 
which (’barley received a wound in his foot, which 
obliged him to submit to a painful operation, and kept 
him confined for some days. Hut this accident did n^ 
irajiair bis spirit. He resolved to anticipate the meditateW 
movements of the Russians, andj ordering his army out 
of their eif-trenchmcnts, he commenced a vigorous attack 
on thq. redoubts. The Russians met .the charge with 
steadiness, hut were compelled to yicld*at two points, 

, vdiicli were carried by the Swedes sword in hand.* 
Tliis, however, did not affect the position of the czar's 
army, lij/on which the Swedes utterly failed to make any 
impression. Theright wing was commanded by general 
Bauer, the left by prince Menzikoff, and the centre by 
field-marshal SchereuMtoft’ the czar Inmself actidg as 
major-general. Throughout the battle, the two sovereigns 
were-ni: be seen flying along the lines, directing and en¬ 
couraging the soldiers, ajnl exposing themselves to the 
most imminent personal danger, ("buries was carried 
in Ins litter, vhich was destroyed under him b/ a 
cannon ball, that killed one of the bcjircrs. Anotlicr 
conveyance was immediately provided; the king, in the 
''".ntcrim, being raised on the pikes of his men to super¬ 
intend the operations. Peter s clothes, hat, and saddle 
were pierced by several shots, and three horses were 
killed during the actibn under prince Menzikoff. For 
two hours the battle raged with the utmost fury, and at 

* Norbcr„' denies this Tact, and calls it a caliimiiy; but his authority is 
questionable. 
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last the Swedes gave way. Their troops fell into 
confusion, and the victory became at once ea^ and 
decided. The slaughter that ensued was dreadful. 
The loss on the side of the Swedes was estimated at 
9224 , besides the prisoners ; while the loss of the 
Russians was comparatively trifling. Several general 
officers fell into the hands of the Russians, and were 
treated by I’eter with distinction and respect, 'i’hc un - 
fortunate Charles, seeing \Jiat the day was lost, florl 
wilh precipitation, and, reaching Render on the Dneister 
with a remnant of his troops, exhibite<l so much obSti- 
nacy in refusing to write to the grand vi^:icr, agreeably 
to the custom of the country, that he became a refugee 
in'furkey, under circumstances so dispiriting and humi¬ 
liating, that it is difficult to reconcile the folly which 
produced his misfortunes with those more dazzling traits 
of character for which he is celebrated. # 

It is stated, «n the single authority of a minis^'^r 
of the court of P^ter, that the czar, on learning that 
Charles contemplated a retreat into Turkey, wrote to 
him, conjuring him not to take that desperate rcsojution, 
and pledging himself not to hold him prisoner, but to 
terminate their differences by a reasonable peace. The 
letter containing this offer w’as sent after (Charles to the 
river TRog, which divides the deserts q^' the Ukraine from 
the country of the grand seignior; hut when this anived 
there, Charles had already entered^ ^furixey. 'Tljis 
statement is not to he found in«the journal of tlie cza», 
nor in any of the authentic memoirs of the time ^ but 
it nevertheless entitled to some crefat, as being at 
least extremely probable. 

(hi the efening of the day of the battle of Pultowa, a 
body of the Russian troops were sent in pursuit of^thc* 
force under tly; command of general Lewenhaupt; and, 
coming up with them at Perewolockna, on the right 
hank of the Dnieper, prince MenziHoff summontfd them 
to surrender, ^^cwenliaupt, too well assured of the dis¬ 
advantages of his situation, immediately submitted, 
and signed a treaty, to which liis whole force, 
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amounting to about 14,000 men, were declared prisoners 
of wai^; and all tlie artillery, provisicns, and munitions 
of the army were given up to the conquerors. Nearly 
the whole of this body were immediately sent into Si¬ 
beria, to colonise a wild and, at that time, uninhabited 
tract of country. Peter has lieen blamed by some of 
his biographers for the severity of this measure ; but 
the aiiicmit of benefit it entailed upon the empire, in the 
i.nprovcments which the con'^trained colonists introduced 
into that barren region, suggests the best answer to sCch 
objections. The blame rests rather upon tJharles for 
undertaking sr rash an expedition, by which so many 
thousands of his subiects perished in the field, or were 
banished for ever from their country. 

Thus terminated the war between these formidable 
rivals, throughout the whole conduct of which the firm¬ 
ness and forethought of I'eter appear to the greatest 
advantage in contrast to the reckles3ne<?5 and impetuosity 
of Charles. It was evident that ( liprle/Miad miscalcu¬ 
lated his m&'tins, and that, despising the talents and re¬ 
sources of the enemy, he suffered himself to be draivn 
into difficulties, out of which it was impossible to escape 
Avith credit. The battle of Pultowa Avas of the utmost 
importance in its results, not merely to Russia, but to 
the whole of Europe.'' On the one hand, an arrogant 
monarch, avIio had already carried lire and sAvord into 
Pqliuid amf Denmark, and the Saxon states, Avho had 
sjccessively dictated tei'iHS in three different capitals, 
dethroned one print' j, and appointed another, and whose 
object Avas theVnere glory of coinpicst in its least worthy 
acceptation, advanced at the head of victorious multi¬ 
tudes, to invade the dominions of a sovereign Avhose life 
Ava^ dedicated less to territorial aggrandisement than to 
the promotion of domestic amelioration and commercial 
prosperity : Avhile, on the other, a Avise legislator, who 
was employed in raising his people out of a state of 
barbaric ignorance to a level with European knowledge 
and refinement, Avas called upon to vindicate his rights 
on the frontiers of his oAvn country against an enemy 
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whose designs were opposed not oijly to the liberties, 
but to the civilisation, of mankind. Had Charles suc¬ 
ceeded, the ftioral culture of Russia must have been 
thrown back to an indefinite period, and northern des-^ 
potJfcm must at once have taken up a position from 
which it could not have been dislodged before incalculable 
evils had been precipitated within the great sphere of its 
influence. The interests of good government were in¬ 
volved in the success of tlnj czar. He was the minist«r 
of a mighty change, which depended upon hjsown jier- 
sonal exertions, and the direct authority of his reputation. 
Had he failed at the field of Pultowa, o?»had the arms 
of Russia even been triumphant at the cost of his life, 
the empire must have undergone a new revolution, to 
become again the prey of civil war and feudal con¬ 
vulsions.* 

Although Russia entered originally upon Ae war by 
her own voluutury act, yet, the objects proposed by Pe'cr 
being in theirliatyre strictly defensible, the Swedish in¬ 
vasion cannot be regarded otherwise tharPas a wanton 
and dangerous aggression, undertaken with a vi^'W to 
extend the power of an ambitious monarch. The re¬ 
covery of Ingria and (’avelia was a legitimate purpose, 
and afforded a sufficient ground for embarking in hos¬ 
tilities. Rut its utility to the Ri1ssii|,ns waS so evident, 
that it would appear to be justified upon principles iiHiich 
all other countries have not hesitatedJto ado*pton suTiyar 
occasions. The geographical skualion of these province^, 
presenting a direct road to theshor<«of the Raltic, yimst, 
at a later period, have exposed them to an incursion from 
their powerful neighbour ; and if Peter had not conceived 

I’oldiu'l ill* Lncy Evanti, in Iiis admirable work ontitlcd “ The 
Signs of Ilimsia,” ».pc.iki> ot the battle of I’ultuiva as an event “ whic^ Eu¬ 
rope luw to (lc))Iore, ” but, it may be taken lor granted that, on a little 
rellettioii, he woifld he indiired to rcvischis opinion. When eolond Evans 
]inhh-li(‘d th.it essay the ainbilions ol)je(’t.s of itiissia were heginning to he 
detected, .iiul it was tlieii, as it is now, neeess.yy to the seeuiityyil nations 
to warn the Europe.-iii states of the spiiit ot aggrandisement that guided 
the rouneils of St Petersburgh. In ‘iis desire to dcvelope the views of 
Russia m lull, eolond Evans appears to have overlooked ail other eiuisi- 
deratioiitf, and to have exaggerated unconsdnnsiy the history find uillnenees 
of the p.ist, 111 his justitiablN anxiety to point out the probable ^Lingers of 
the tutiiru. • 
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tlie design of annexing them to Russia, his successors 
would-Jiave been forced to attempt their subjugation, as 
the increasing prosperity of the empire lendered their 
possession the more necessary and important. 

The effect which tliis victory produced was fo5t in 
the remotest parts of Kurope. Cliarles was a fugitive 
in Turkey, and Peter lost no time in turning to account 
the dis^ters that on all sides beset his opponent. The 
people of Sweden (who for spmc time believed that their 
king was dead), of Poland, of Saxony, and of Silesia, wtfe 
• seilerally interested in the defeat of the unfortunate mon¬ 
arch. I'he S”xons demanded revenge for the insults 
and injuries that had been inflicted upon their elector, 
who now, protesting against the abdication that was 
extorted from him, resolved to make an effort to recover 
the throne of Poland. The senate of Sweden, ignorant 
of the actial state of affai.s, betrayed an uncertainty of 
purpoije that apjieared to favour this disigii, which was 
rapidly accomplished by the interferrincd of Peter. A 
treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, 
which,restored to those states the conquests of Chistavus 
Adolphus, and to Russia her sovereignty over her ancient 
possessions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of Finland. 
^Fhen these jireliminaries were settled, Peter went in 
person to muke a .defensive treaty with the elector of 
lirandenburgh, the first king of Prussia ; a mode of nc- 
gotiS’iInn unusual., amongst sovereigns, but which was 
jierfectly consistent witlh the individual character and 
promptitude of the fr-^ar. Having concluded these im¬ 
portant plans, Ire proceeded to reduce somo Swedish for¬ 
tresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of 
Livonia, where he lost between 9000 and i 0,000 men 
*’oy a pestilence that w^as then raging in that place The 
garrison, struck <lowii by two enemies—the plague and 
the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the 
more fital . spectlily'capitulated ; and Livonia was once 
more rendered tributary to Musco ly. 

In'the meanwhile Charles was employing all his 
interest at Constacitinoide to prevail upon the sultan to 
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undertake a war against Russia, wl^ich the sultan was 
easily«induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages 
committed by* the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of 
Turkey, and the rapidly extending power of the czar 
on the Palus-Micotis and the Rlack Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tartars naturally regarded with appre¬ 
hension the Russian establishment at Asoph, which the 
7’urks had been forced to surrender a few years Jbefore ; 
and lie, therefore, strengtheped the arguments that wc»e 
sifoinitted to the divan to persuade them into a declar¬ 
ation of hostilities .against the common enemy. *A 
statement setting forth the formidable ^advances that 
Russia was making in her navy on the Don, ami in the 
harbour of I’angaroc, and of the spirit of acquisition she 
was constantly exhibiting in her encroachments upon 
the border lands, was laid before the council by Ponia- 
towski, the active friend of the Swedish kingf and was 
immediately assented to by the mufti. In orJier lo 
render the viefirs of the sultan still more impressive, 
count I'olstoy, th*czar’s ambassador at Cofistantinople, 
was arrcsteil in the public streets, and committed, to the 
Castle of the Seven Towers. 

The indignity offered to Peter in the person of his 
minister was scarcely necessary to inflame his irritable 
temper. ^V'^ithin a short space \)f ,time his plenipr- 
tentiary in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and' liis 
ambassador in London imprisoned fiy: debt*; but" tA<;sc 
events had taken place before* the battle of PultowaP, 
which suddenly elevated him to tkc highest consider¬ 
ation amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, 
therefore, which the sultan cast upon him by the arrest 
of count T?>lstoy was the more acutely felt, as it ap¬ 
peared to treat him with contempt in the very liouj of 
victory. He«oon inaile the necessary arrangements for 
the approaching war, sending one division of his army 
to Moldavia, another to Livonia; and fleets to !Asoph, 
the Baltic, and the Bfack Sea. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, to return to Moscow to inakc provision .for the 
government during his absence, and wiiile he was there 
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lie issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting 
his^aijny. The time was now arwvcd for acknow¬ 
ledging liefore his subjects his marriage with (’atherine, 
whicli had taken place privately in 1707*J and ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 6'th of March, 1711, the czatrina 
(vatherino Ale\ina was solemnly declared to he his 
legitimate wife. I’he ascendancy which (Catherine had 
acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it 
was propitious. Peter’s disposition was naturally im¬ 
patient and cruel, and when he was excited to acts 
se\'crity he could not be restrained .by any appeal to his 
reason or his fbumanity. The only influence that pos¬ 
sessed any permanent power over him was that of 
female society ; and the remarkably sweet temper of 
(’atherinc, who was never known to be out of humour t, 
invariably tranquillised him, even in his most angry 
moods; complete was the fascination she exercised 
over Itfs mind, that the agOiiy of those «,pasniO{lic fits to 
which he was .subject yii'lded to her^soolhing ]ireRcnce. 
M'^ithout fo/getting the low condition from which she 
sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irre- 
jiroachable propriety, and united an air of ease and 
authority that excited the admiration of those hy whom 
she was surrounded.:}; She was not distinguished by 
that lofty beauty vyhieh would seem to sympatbi.se Avith 
tbesfc august qualities j nor was she either very brilliant 
iu.ccfiiversation, qpr of a very quick imagination : hut 
stiie Avas graceful and »animated; her features Avere 
pretty and expressive), and a tone of goo<l sense and kind¬ 
ness always ])crvaded her actions. She was .ulmirably 
formed for the sphere she embellished, and, above all, 
for the peculiar necessities of the era that dalled her to 
’^thCjtlironc. Her devotion to Peter was boundless : she 
constantly attended him, even upon occasions of the 
utmost danger, and especially upon tins eventful expe¬ 
dition,'when she acebmpanied him upon Ids campaign 
into Turkey. « 

* VOItaire, + (jordon’s History of Peter the Great. 

I Coxe’a 'J'ravelfriii Russia. 
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The whole body of troops which the precautions of 
the czar had enabled him to collect amouiUpd. to 
1.'JO,000 men*; but, being distributed in dilFcrcnt 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Truth, as 
lie expected, he was obliged to proceed with an army 
that fell short of 40,000 men. 'Fhc perils of the enter¬ 
prise were so apparent, that Peter issued orders requiring 
the women who followed in the train of the jnny to 
return : but (■atherine, who insisted upon remaining 
with the czar, prevailed upon liini to retract his deter¬ 
mination. This slipjht circumstance eventually profed 
to be the salvation ot the czar and his enyiire. 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where 
Peter wjis led to expect supplies^ from the prince of 
AVallachia, with whom he had entered into a secret 
negotiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s 
intended revolt, suddenly deposed him, and uppointed 
Cantimir in hi^ ])lace. Hut ('antimir, who was a 
Christian prinne, ivas no less incline<l to assist the c/.".r, 
and proffered him*snch aid as he could command; ad¬ 
mitting very candidly, however, that his subjects iverc 
attached to the Porte, and firm in their allegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a 
very inadequate force in the heart of a wild and rugged 
coimljry, wlicre the herbage was «tlestroyed* by swarms 
of locusts, and wdicre it was impossilJie to procure pro¬ 
visions for the troops. The dangers^ of hit? situuiftm, 
however, offered a valuable ^pst of the fidelity and 
endurance of the soldiers, who, altjjough they suffered 
the most severe privation, never uttered a single com¬ 
plaint. 

Tn this state of things, intelligence was received that 
the 'I’urkish army had crossed the Danube, and was^ 
inarching aloij^ the Truth. Peter called a council of 
war, and declared his intention of advancing at once to 
meet the enemy; in which measftre all the gAierals, 
except one, eSpresscil their concurrence. Tiie dis¬ 
sentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of 
* Captain Bruce's Memoirs.* 
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the king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to 
him ^e possibility that Cantiinir. might disappoint 
him: hut Peter was resolved, and, after a fatiguing 
^ march for three nights over a desert heath, the troops 
arrived on the ISth of June at the river Pruth. Here 
they were joined by prince Cantimir, with a few fol¬ 
lowers, and they continued their inarch until the 27th, 
vvlien diey discovered the enemy, to the number of 
200,000 men*, already crossing the river. There was 
no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; atid 
PeVer, perceiving that the enemy ,was endeavouring to 
surround him with cavalry, extended his lines a con¬ 
siderable way along the right baink. Tlie situation of 
the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. 
The great body of the Turkish soldiers were before the 
llussiaiis on one side of the river, ami on the other the 
hostile O’rrtars of the Oimea. The czar was thus 
compi 'tely surrounded, his means of escape by the 
river were cut off, and the great number!, of the Turks 
lendered a -flight in the ojiposite direction impossible, 
lie was ])laced in more critical circumstances than 
Charles at Pultowa, ami ho had been misled, like tliat 
unfortunate prince, by an ally who did not possess the 
power of fulfilling his promise, liut Ins presence of 
mind and indomitablt courage never forsook him. ' lie 
formed his army, which consisted in detail of .‘llj.Ool 
inftfiltry, arid only (ifi()2 cavalry, into a hollow square, 
placing the women in- the centre, and ])repared to 
receive the disorderly hut furious onslaught of the 
Turks. It is evident that if the forces of the sultan 
had been commanded by skilful officers, the contest 
must have been speedily terminated. lint die superior 
'^discipline of the Russians was shown in the steadiness 
with which they met the charge, and maintained them¬ 
selves against such great odds. 7'he Turks injudiciously 
confincll their attack'lto one side of the square, by which, 
although the loss sustained by the Russians was im¬ 
mense, ,the czar was ^tabled constantly to relieve the 
* • Urucc. 
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troopsj and supply the front with ^fresh men. The 
fight oontinued for, three days. Their ammunitio) was 
at last exhausted, and there remained no choice between 
surrendering, and making a desperate attempt to cut 
their^way through the enemy. This latter proposition 
is said to have been entertained by Peter, who proposed 
to force a passage in the night, accompanied by his 
officers and a few select men * ; but it is extreintjjy un¬ 
likely that he should have contemplated a step tha^* 
ini’st inevitably have sacrificed the czarina and the 
remnant of his brave army. It is not improbabib, 
however, that I’eter may have conceive(l, some heroic 
design for forcing a passage; but the certainty of failure 
must have overruled such an intention almost as soon 
as it was formed. After the agitation of that eventful 
day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by which he 
was oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the thir<l 
night, gave strict.orders that he should be left undis¬ 
turbed. It was on this' occasion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her con¬ 
sort, and the army. She who had accompanied^ him 
through so many dangers, who had shared in the toils 
of the field without murmuring, and partaken in the 
fatigues consequent upon his reforms and improve¬ 
ments* had a right to be heard M, moment of such 
critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his j)ro- 
hibition she entered his tent, and represcntitig to I.tm 
the perils by which they were,on all sides enviioncd,^ 
urge<l u])on him the necessity of seej^ing to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggested this measure, which 
was probably the very last that might have occurred to 
Peter, Imt she undertook to carry it into effect herself. 
It is the immemorial custom in the east to ap})ro^ch 
all sovereigns,^ or their representatives, with presents, 
and Catherine, aware of tliat usage, collected all lier 
own jewels and trinkets, and those*of the w'omeTi who 
had accompanietl the .expedition, giving a receipt for 
their value to he discharged on their return to AIoscow, 

• Bruce. 
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and dispatched the vice chancellor, accompanied by an 
of^CM, with a letter from marshal ScherematofF ,to the 
grand vizier, proposing negotiations for a treaty of 
peace. * 

Some hours dapsed, and no answer was returned. 
It w'as supposed that the hearers of the letter were put 
to death, or })laced under arrest, when a second officer 
was df^spatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it 
,;ivas determined in a council of war, that, should the 
vizier refuse to accept the proffered terms, an attei.vpt 
should be made to break through the enemy*s ranks. 
With this vjew an entrenchment was rapidly formed, 
and the Russians advanced within a hundred paces of the 
'furkish lines. A suspension of arms, however, was 
immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotiations 
were opened for a treaty. 

It we;dd appear strange that the vizier should have 
cons^mted to a cessation of liostilities under such cir¬ 
cumstances, when the Russians were c^.mpletely at his 
mercy : but he was aware that the Russian troops in 
Mohlavia had advanced to the Danube after reducing 
the town of Brabilow, and that another division of the 
general army was on its march from the frontiers of 
Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail 
himself of,that opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms 
upon which he wished to terminate the campaign, 
kr.owing that if he postponed the treaty he would be 
.compelled to renew tlnj war against the wdiole force of 
the empire. The^,conditions he proposed were suffi¬ 
ciently humiliating. He demanded the nstitution of 
Azoph, the demolition of the harbour of Taganroc, the 
renomiccinent of all further interference In the affairs 
of^ Poland and the Cossacks, a free passage for Charles 

Bruce, wlio was in the battle of the Pnith, asserts his belief that this 
neKOciatidii was eomlueted w tlidiil Peter’s kiiowleilKc; and the “ .loiirnal 
de Pierre le (iratid ” alliUiOS o the traniniisinn of the letter, but issik'iitas 
to the share Catherine took n the affair. I'hcrc i' no doubt, however, 
tViat the details of her interference arc correct, and Peter afterwards ap. 
pears to have confirmed them by his declaration at the coronation of the 
einpress«in 17!2.‘}, that “ she I'ad been of great assistance to the empire in 
all tunes of danger, b'lt particularly at the battle of the Pruth.” 
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back to his own country, anti the w^hdrawal from the 
Palus JVIaiotis and Jthe Black Sea. Peter subscri]»ed*to 
all these conditions, but refused to deliver up prince 
Cantimir to the sultan, declaring that he would rather 
cede rfo the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk, 
than violate his word. This treaty, however, did not 
satisfy the expectations of (Charles ; and, indeed, ob¬ 
tained for him scarcely any advantage. The only pas, 
sage it contained which directly related to him, wa» 
that which bound Peter to give him a safe return 
home, and to concliidf a peace with him, if the terms 
could he agreed upon. He never ceased Jo importune 
the sultan to dismiss the vizier and make war upon 
Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrat^dul and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension he bad 
allowed him, and sent him an order to letive the Turkish 
dominions. The sequel of that monarch’s ca.^cr pre¬ 
sents a series of» acts that abundantly justify tho*sus- 
picion that his*mind was shattered by the reverses of 
fortune he had undergone; for, after rernflining five 
years in Turkey, ainl venturing with a band of grpoins 
and valets, secretaries and cooks* to make a stand 
against an army of janissaries, spahis, and Tartars; he 
fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, 
whcre*he had not been seen duriiTg t]iat long interval, 
and where his death had for some time been currently 
believed. ' * 

The battle of the Pruth, sew fatal in its results to* 
Peter, was one of the most destructive in the annals of 
history. If the statements of the czar be correct t, his 
army, on the first day of the engagement, consisted of 
31,.'554 infarftry, and (>,6*92 cavalry, and was reduced 
on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make Ijjis 
loss amount ta l(),24f). The loss sustained by the 
Turks was still greater in consequence of their irregular 
and scattered method of attack. Bu\ numerical details 
cannot always be relied* upon, since they are frequently 

* Voitairo’s^Histoirc tie Charles XII. . 

t Journal dc rierre Ic Grand. “ 
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modified to suit ,thc views of one party or the other. 
Their can be no doubt, however, that the czar 'fought 
at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were dreadful. 

When the treaty ivas concluded, Peter returned into 
Russia, causing the fortresses of Samara and Kamienska 
to be demolished ; but, as some unavoidable delay oc¬ 
curred in the surrender of Asoph and Taganroc, the 
isultan became dissatisfied, and Peter entered into a 
fresh trejity, by which he pledged himself to evacuate 
Iceland within three months ; stip.ulating, however, tliat 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the divan, should 
be required immediately to withdraw from Turkey. 
The fatigues of tfic campaign required repose; and 
Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, 
rested for some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the 
waters. '' Isor were the public affiiirs that pressed upon 
him*thc only matters that at this time engaged his at¬ 
tention. The sovereign who devoted -himself so zeal¬ 
ously to the interests of his people, was destined to 
suffer as much inquietude from domestic troubles as 
from those more serious duties that required the con¬ 
stant exertion of his powers. ‘Ilis son, the czarovitch, 
Alexis Petiovitz, had, from his youth, abandoned him¬ 
self to seitsual eiccb'‘!es, and treated the glorious‘acts of 
his father’s reign with supercilious contempt. He was 
the son of the princess Kudokhia Lupuchin, to whom 
Peter Avas married in and was born in a convent 

in^.Tuzdal. The i princess, his mother, having been, 
unfortunately, a person for whom the czar never en¬ 
tertained any affection, it does not appear that Alexis 
was regarded in his youth with much tenderness by his 
fq,dier. Rut, if the testimony of a minister of the 
court, Avho reported very favourably upon the character 
of the prince, may be relied upon, his education was 
attended to with the utmost care. He is said to have 
studied history,mathematics, hydraulics,navigation, ami 
the ar/ of war ; and to have been well acquainted with 
the German and French languages. Notwithstanding 
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these acquisitions — if, iiuleetlj the ncpresentation may 
be credited, which is more than doubtful — his ccfiduct 
was in the last degree degrading to his station. His 
hours were spent in low and vicious cojnpaiiy; and, in- 
scnsiBle to the demands of his responsible position, he 
desired to avoid entering into an alliance with a Roman 
princess, the sister of the empress, which Peter wished 
to bring about, not merely with a view to strengthen 
the relations of the empire, luit to reclaim his son. Thtf 
ingratitude of Alexis made a deep impression on the 
czar, and he resolved to pause in the midst of fiis 
labours, until he had accomplished a rkfurriage from 
which he anticipated such beneficial results. "I’his ob¬ 
ject was speedily effected, and the marriage took ])lace 
in the palace of the queen of Poland. AVhen the cere¬ 
mony was over, Peter returned to St. Petersburgh, where 
he again solemnized his wedding with the czafina, and 
held a festival innhat city which was remarkable Ibr its 
pomp and the Jxprifssion it drew forth of the popular 
confidence. Rut this was only the prelufle to fresh 
labours. ITc renewed his plans for the improvemfiiit of 
the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut 
several canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the 
erection of more substantial dwellings in the new city. 
His iiltimate design of establishing i>t. Pcft'rsburgh as 
the capital of the empire, now gradually developed it¬ 
self ; and the first open measure he a«k>pted towards file 
accomplishment of that object,* was tlio removal of th? 
senate from Moscow, 'fho coinmefeial advantages^ the 
people had already gained through their communication 
with theRahic had reconciled them to the change, and the 
opposition with which the return had been originally re¬ 
ceived was now considerably relaxed. Rut much^re- 
mained yet to»be done before the prosperity of the new 
capital could be secured. Resistance from without was 
more to be apjvehcndcd than remonstrances at Tliome ; 
and Peter was not stew to act upon the necessity of 
circumstances. 
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petkii enters into a league with the electors of 
BRANDENBURGH and HANOVER, AND THE KING OF DKN- 

JJARli''.- NUMEROUS SUCCESSES ARE ACHIEVED BY THE: 

Af.LlED FORCES. —• NAVAL VICTORY OVER THE SWEDES.— 

PROSPERITY OF ST. rF.TFRSBURr.II RAPIDLY INCREASES.-YN- 

pLRXIBLI'’ JUSTICE OF THE (/AR, — CHARLES RE-APPEARS 

BEFORE STRALSUND. -INTRIGUES OF GOERTE. -SIEGE OF 

STRALSUND, AND FLIGHT OF CHARLES.-'IHE DREAM OF 

RUSSIAN AGGRANDISEMENT ALMOST ACCOMPI.ISHKD. -PETER 

UNDERTAKES A SECOND JOURNEY.- VISITS COPENHAGEN, 

HAMBURGH, AND LUBFCK. - PROCEEDS TO HOLLAND. - 

GERMS OF AN EUROPF.AN RKVOLUTION. -THE CZAR GOES 

. INTO l^IjpANCE. -ANECDOTES AND OPINIONS.- HE Vl.SITS 

VKEDFRICK OF PRUSSIA AT BERLIN. -IS COMPELLED BY 

REPORTS CONCERNING PRINCE ALEXIS TO llITUIlN TO 
RUSSIA. ' 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of 
the (Jennan provinces, was necessary to the projects of 
the czar, who desired as much to humiliate the king of 
Sweden, as to secure the safety of his establishment on 
the cmboudiurc tf tlic Neva. Pomerania, whicli lies 
north and south between the Baltic and Mecklenburgh, 
haif’passed through the hands of several masters, and 
Had at last been ceded** to Gustavus Adolphus in the 
thirty years’ war. In order to render his design more 
certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors of 
Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, 
^drawing np the articles himself, anil the details of the 
the necessary operations. Stralsund was first blockaded, 
and the allied forces proceeded along the ^Vismar road, 
followed at a distance by the Swedish troops under the 
comtnand of count Steinbock, who, coming up with the 
Danish and Saxon divisions hcfdre the Russians had 
time to join them, completely routed them in a few 
hoUrs. This slight check to their progress was soon 
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repaired by a victory obtained by Pater over Steinbock 
(wliosS march was'signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which 
he reduced to ashes. The Russian^ army went into 
quarfbrs for the winter, and the campaign was again 
renewed with vigour in the following year: when Stein- 
bock was compelled to abandon the town of Tenniiigcn^ 
into which he had obtained entrance by the intrigues 
of baron Goertz, one of tb^; most crafty and unprina 
cipled diplomatists of his age. Steinbock aqd 11,000 
Swedes surrendered .themselves prisoners of war, and 
although the ransom demanded for the •liberation of 
that general was only 8000 imperial crowns, he was 
suffered to linger in the dungeons of C/Openhagen until 
the day of his deatli. Nearly tlic whole of Pome¬ 
rania was overrun ainl partitioned amongst the allies, 
scarcely a place remaining in the possession o^ Sweden 
except Stralsuiidj the siege of which l*eter confiiled to 
IMenzikoftj wlfiie Jie returned to St. Petersburgh to 
make preparations for a descent upon lldsingfors in 
the gulf of Finland. Ilis operations along the .whole 
line of that coast were ecpially successful. He soon 
mastered Rergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring 
to St. Petersburg!! from the latter town a magnificent 
library, he raised a building fo* iU recejfltion, which 
still remains a witness tQ his enterprise, and the spirit 
of improvement which seemed to preside over all his 
actions. • • 

Rut the Swedes, viewing the eulcroachments of^ the 
czar in Finland with terror, and resolving to spare no 
means to ayrest his progress, fitted out a considerable 
squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, 
was ready to meet them ; and, setting sail from Cjon- 
stadt, fell in with them close to the island of Elend, 
where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several 
of their ships, ^nd took the admiral*prisoner. Tfic con¬ 
sternation which the* news of this victory spread over 
Sweden was so grea^ that even Stockholm tremjded for 
its safety. His return to St. Petersbitrgh on this occa- 

o 4 
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sion was an ovation of more than ordinary magnificence. 
The czarina had just given birth to a daughter ; and^ 
upon his triumplial entry, Peter instituted the order of 
St. (Catherine to commemorate his sense of her devotion 
and magnanimity. The galleys of the conquerors and 
the con(|ucrcd sailed up the Neva in procession, and 
the czar, in lus capacity of rcar-admiriil, presented to 
the scnite a report of the battle, and was immediately 
oreated vice-admiral, amidst,the rejoicings of the people. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the character 
of^fhis great man, that he set the .example, in his own 
person, of asc'*ndirig through the different grades of the 
service by the force of his individual claims. At Pul- 
towa he served as major-general, and in the action in 
the gulf of Finland he acted as rear-admiral, under the 
command of admiral Apraxin. This precedent could 
not fail tk have due weight with a people who had been 
so long accustomed to oppression, and die right of the 
strong hand. It had more effect in generating a spirit 
of emulation, and in crailicating the jirejudices and 
vices tjf feudal slavery, than a code of the wisest laws 
could have accomplished. 

St. Petersburgh presented a scene of festivity such 
as had never been knov/n in Russia before. The inter¬ 
course of the people 'with other nations had in a few 
years changed the whole character of society. Balls 
anf'i cntertammcnt,s, upon a large scale, diffused amongst 
b!ie inhabitants a taste* for pleasures that had been 
hitherto unknown tc« them. Public dinners were given 
in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons 
were invited, and at which the different ranks were ap¬ 
propriately divided at separate tables, the czar passing 
‘i'roiji table to table, freely conversing with his subjects 
on matters connected with their particulair trade or oc¬ 
cupations. Civilization was thus promoted in detail, 
and insinuated in the most agreeable ^hape into the 
domestic usages of the citizens. But while amusements 
occupied a part of the czar’s time, ^hc was not forgetful 
of tne more importaitf affairs that demanded consider- 
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ation. The necessity of establishing a naval force had 
always been apparent, and his recent victories ovjr 4he 
Swedes sufficfently testified tlie facility with which it 
might he rendered available for the, ulterior projects 
whiA the extension and security of the empire required. 
He accordingly devoted much care to the subject, and 
in an incredibly short period was master of so large a 
fleet, that he contemplated a descent upon S^i'edcn, 
and even" calculated upon ,thc possibility of entering 
Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys jnd other 
vessels, he built fifty fillips of war, which were all ready 
for sea within a twelvemonth. • 

The discovery of some large peculations amongst the 
ministers and several favourites of the court just at this 
juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, for a short 
time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that 
^fenzikoff, Apraxin, and others who held hij^i offices 
of trust and rcsiibnsibility had, either by themselves or 
tlirough their ^rvCfUts, embezzled a part of the finai'ccs 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in 
a state of confusion ; that trade w'as greatly deranged ; 
and that the payments to the army had been made very 
irregularly. The ininffiters, availing themselves of the 
new outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief 
advantages; and the Dutch mercJiants •comjilained 
bitterly of a system by which they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Pe^r at once estab¬ 
lished an inquisition into thc*facts, and proceeded 
act with the utmost rigour. He •felt that the ]jfos- 
perity of his new capital depended mainly upon the 
justice with^ which its affairs were administered, and 
that its geographical position, which afforded it so com¬ 
plete a command of maritime resources must ccasg to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers possessed 
the confidence of the merchants. Menzikoff and the rest 
pleaded that thf y had been engaged abroad in the ser¬ 
vice of the country, aftd could not be aware of the mal¬ 
practices of their scjrvants. The czar admitted that 
their plea was in some measure founded in justice; 
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butj resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greate* part of the property of those 'whose agents were 
proved to be guilty. The estates of the remainder 
j were wholly forfeited ; some individuals were sentenced 
to tlie knout, and others were banished to Siberia. 
This measure was loudly called for by tlie necessities of 
tlie case, and the inflexible honesty of the sovereign was 
never dKercised with a more beneficial result. 

‘ The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated 
by her husband with the most cruel neglect, expirerl in 
a lew days, after having given burth to a son, whose 
fortunes slie Oommitted to the guardianship of the 
czar.* The court was plunged into deep affliction by 
this melancholy circumstance, and the czar in particular 
exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina converted their mourning into congratu¬ 
lations, and the most extravagant festivities were held in 
honour of the event.f 

St. Petersburgh had now gradually^become the capital 
of Russia. Foreign raercliandise imported at Arch¬ 
angel .was prohibited from being sent to Moscow, and 
was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburgh, which 
was the residence of the court, Of the principal nobility, 
and of all tlie ambassadors from other powers, including 
at this period tw'ji from the east. The rapidity with 


*' ooinc'absurd stones respectiriK tliis unfortunate lady found tlieir way 
into JYince and En^'L^iid; but tliey were entirely without foundation. 
U was s.iid that she escaped to Louisiana, where she married .i J-'reiirh 
sergeant; that she returned with him to I’.iris, and that marslial Save jiro- 
cureda commiMSion lor hihl in the Isle ot Hoiirhon. 'I’wo or three impos¬ 
tors iissumed her name, and one of them visited Llnglai.d. Sec “ raniily 
Library’’ — Memoir of I’eter the Great. 

+ It is dilHciilt to credit tlic statements that are made by .sevor.al writers 
respecting the entertainments that were given on tins oivasion. At tlie 
table'wliero the gentlemen sat, at a grand dinner, a dwart woman, wear- 
' ing no other .artiele of dress except .some lantaiitK; device on her head, 
jum'|.ed out of a large ])ie, and drank the healths of the guests: and a farce 
of the same kind was acted at the ladies’table, where a dwarf man wa.s 
concealed in a similar dish. The festivities lasted tor ten days, under the 
suucrinti'iulenee of the ezar himselt, and the most siekcinng exeesscs, as 
wnl as (he most absurd mummeries, arc said to have taken place. Ilut 
the manners ot the Uussians, even in the reign of PC ter the Great, were 
still but Slightly removed from barbarism. 'Their feasts were rude and 
immoderate, and they exhibited neither delicacy nor discretion in the 
common intercourse .of life. Peter broke down some of their old preju¬ 
dices, but he letl the uittablishmeiit of social refinement to his successors. 
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which its prosperity advanced was* unparalleled. Its 
manufactures inefeased with its external trade, %ntl it 
soon assumed a rank equal to that of some of the most 
important cities in Europe, Its affairs were in this 
flourishing condition, when Charles XII., exhausted by 
his fruitless efforts to win over the sultan to his cause, 
suddenly appeared, on tlie llth of November, 1714, 
not at the liead of an army, hut. as a fugitive in flisguise 
before the gates of Stralsuml. • 

Jt miglit be supposed that the severe sufferings ^nd 
mortifications to w'bich the folly of this unfortunate 
monarch had already subjected him, muA by this time 
have subdued his love of adventurcjj: hut his misfortunes 
had failed to make him prudent. Ileturning unchanged 
to his own dominions, after an absence of upwards of 
live years, he found that in the interim the whole of 
Europe had been in a state of transition. A f)cacc had 
been concluded ftetween England and France; Gc«5rge I. 
had ascended the •English throne; Louis XIV., .ifter 
breaking in upon the independence of SpHin, had dic¬ 
tated terms of peace to the German emperor and the 
people of Holland; while Feter, his former antagonist, 
had acquired undisputtM influence from the Elbe to the 
shorqs of the Baltic. The various clirims of the 
northern powers to the Swedish dependencies had been 
secretly agitated through the agency of the^ treaclierous 
Goertz, who never hesitated to forfeit his allegiance in 
one quarter if he could gain aft advantage by proffering 
it in another. Thus the elector ^f Hanover, ir* the 
jierson of the king of England, put forward claims upon 
those landsgthat had formerly been ceded to Gustavus ; 
the king of Denmark demanded the restitution of Scanie^ 
the best of the Swedish provinces ; the king of Prussia 
asserted a siiflilar right; and the king of Poland de¬ 
sired to annex ('ourland to his dominions: an^l they 
all referred tlwjir claims to Peter; while the duke of 
Holstein, governing ihider the despotism of Denmark, 
and the duke of Mecklenburgh, almost at war with his 
own subjects, implored the i)rotectioi/ of the powerful 
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czar.* Throughout'; the progress of these designs upon 
the ^irdependcnee of Sweden, (roertz* had laboured in- 
defatigahly to increase the confusion, under the pretence 
of establishing a neutrality ; and so complete was the 
ascendancy which that subtle minister exerted ovet* in¬ 
ferior minds, that he soon succeeded in gaining a more 
entire control over the judgment of (Charles than the 
virtuouy; count Piper ever exercised. The first act of 
weakness which Charles committed, on his return to 
Stralsund, was that of taking tioertz into his confidence; 
but he might have overcome the .evil of such an as¬ 
sociation, had Qie not rashly fallen into his old error of 
hastily adopting the first measures which the immediate 
circumstances of his situation hai)pened to suggest. 

'J’he claims of the different powers upon the posses¬ 
sions of Sweden were not all equally just; although 
they were all equally defensible by the usages of war. 
.Hut Sweden was not in a condition to resist them. 
Her resources had l)een drained by the ruinous exploits 
of her sovereign; and the people, losing their confidence 
in the, skill, ill though they never had any reason to 
doubt the valour, of (’harlcs, were no longer disposed to 
embark in quarrels which might he averted by arbitra¬ 
tion. Charles, however, was inaccessible to reasoning 
of that kind, lie saw nothing in the demands of the 
allies but an insolent exhibition of superiority, and he 
resdlved, even in Jhe fearful exigency in which he was 
placed, without men or money, to resist the propositions 
for negotiation /Inch were held out to him by 
tbe united powers. It was not the fury of despair 
which prompted him to this rash proceeding, but rather 
the .-gallantry of a nature that never could be penetrated 
^by jlespair. He regarded the allies with contempt, 
and relied solely upon his own courage.** But it was 
necessary to make preparations for defence; and he 
accordingly applied' to the citizens of ^Stockholm for 
contributions to enable him to raise and equip a force 
adequate to his necessities. The generous Swedes, who 

* Voltaire. 
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blamed and pitied him, who conden>ned his errors, but 
admired liis boldi\ess, and sympathised in his viisfor* 
tunes, could not be inilifFerent to the appeal of a prince 
who, in the outset of his career, had covered the name 
of l«s country with glory; and, exhausted as they were 
by commercial depressions, as well as by expensive 
wars, they complied with the wishes of the king, although 
they felt that he was })ursuing a course whicii must 
plunge him into still greater difficulties. The result 
was that, in the month of April in the following year, 
171 * 3 , the Danes, tlie Saxons, and the Prussians, uniting 
their strength, lay down in a formidable body before 
the walls of Stralsund. The impetuous Cliarles had 
thus only exchanged one prison foi^ another: in escaping 
from the wilds of Turkey it was but to find himself in 
a still more humiliating situation on the shores of the 
Baltic. During the siege, which w^as brief Und deci¬ 
sive, the depeiuVjiicies of Charles were divided amongst 
the allies; ant!, as if it were fitting that the troubles of 
a monarch wlio tempted Providence so •audaciously, 
shoidd come thickly upon him, he received at thp same 
time intelligence of the death of his ])rimc minister 
count Piper, one of th* most honest and celebrated men 
of his time; who, taken prisoner at the battlo of Pultowa, 
expifed in captivity in the foilresj of Shlusselburg. 
Stralsund was speedily reduced to a heap of ruins; and 
Charles, urged uj>on all sides to fly,^ yielde'd at iast*to 
the entreaties of his friends, ^ind succeeded in making 
his escape by water to Carlscron% where he remained 
during the ensuing winter, meditating new projects and 
future conquests.* 

While tnc glory of Charles was thus rapidly declining^ 
the fame and power of Peter were attaining their utjpos! 
height. Liv®nia, Esthonia, Carelia, Ingria, and nearly 

the whole of Finland were now annexed to the Russian 

• • 

• When Roi)cr.'il*llorkor, wlio, after Charlos had cvaeiiatcd Slr.ilsiind, 
surrendorcil the lowii into flie hands of the Priixsiaiih, was subocKiuently 
repro.whod by Chailcn for having capitiilaK'd witli the eiioiuy, DecUcr re¬ 
plied that he had his in.ijt%ty s glory too much at heart to hSId out in a 
town w'hiuh lus majesty had left. 
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empire. He had established outlets to the sea by which 
he co\)ld communicate in security with civilized Europe; 
and within his own territories he had created new 
establishments adapted to the various departments of in¬ 
dustry, to the army, the navy, and the laws. Prince 
(jalitziii occuined Finland with a disciplined army; 
arenerals IJrucc and llauer had the command of 30,000 
Russiavs, who were scattered through Poland ; marshal 
ftfhcrematof lay in Pomerania with a large force; 
Weimar had surrendered by capitulation; and all the 
sovereigns' of the north were either his allies or his in¬ 
struments. ''IJ,bc dream of Russian aggrandisement ap¬ 
peared now to be resiliscd almost in full by the sleepless 
activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that the people of Stoekholm daily 
expected that he would appear before their gates, and, 
taking a*’vantage of the disasters of their fugitive 
monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection,, as he had ])rc- 
viously laid waste the provinces that separated him from 
the coast of fe'ie Baltic sea on the one side, and the Black 
sea on the other. Tie was master of both shores of the 
gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would 
have given him the entire command of the Baltic and 
the gulf of .Bothnia, over which, even as it was, his 
flag ranged <iii freedom. But Peter was too politic to 
attempt at this juncture so gnormous an extension of 
power. IT^; was aware of the jealousies which such a 
disposition must have cx|;ited in Clcrmany and I*oland, 
and he wisely contended himself with the acquisitions he 
had already secured; suffering the headstrong Charles to 
bring his kingdom into greater jeopardy, in the hope, 
probably, that it might ultimately fall to pieces by its 
\>w'n weakness. At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled 
Goertz endeavoured to effect an union between the two 
monarchs, and negotiations, having that object in view, 
were a6tually commefneed, ami might have been carried 
to a more decisive conclusion but for' events which 
diverted, the attention of both sovereigns into other 
chdnnels. GoerU has been blamed for projecting this 
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treaty of reconciliation, and accused^ of desiring to ac¬ 
complish through its means a variety of results: sYch as 
the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden, Jind the crown 
of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king 
of fjpgland, and, by a conspiracy against the duke of ' 
Orleans, the reduction of France under a Spanish re¬ 
gency. It is very probable that the subtle minister 
might have contemplated some of these projects, that 
he might have anticipated from ’the combined armies of 
the two northern heroes tin.’ rescue of Spain, and the 
advancement of Alberoni, and that he inight^have c»en 
calculated upon the bession of Pomerania, and the re¬ 
cognition of Stanislaus. Tint, as the adviser of 
Charles XI [., he was justified in* seeking an alliance 
which must in any case have greatly benefited his 
master, and protected his country against those imminent 
dangers that appeared to be impending over jt at the 
moment; and if he looked beyond immediate advan¬ 
tages, to remoit* contingencies, the design was not on 
that account, the Jess worthy of applause., As it was, 
it had the effect of openly confirming the dispositions 
of Peter towards Sweden, the czar declaring that he 
did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for the 
good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit 
any feelings of animosity against an enemy whom he 
had deprived of the power of doing mischief. Whatever 
faults may be charged upon Ooertz—and tJiere is lio 
doubt that tliey were numerous enoujh—history must* 
pronounce his conduct upon this ogcasion to have been 
guided by a sagacious policy.* • 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and 
anxious to •improve his knowledge of other nations, 
Peter now resolved to undertake a second tour through^ 
Europe. His^ first tour had been limited to practfeal 

^ It is not to ho denied tliat Ooerlz, in conjunction with cardin.!! Albc- 
roTii, abuser, if iiossiblc, and certainly a inure hifliiential perbon,'entered 
into hoeret intrigue.s«gaiiKst the ringhsh throne and the Spaiiibh goverii- 
inent; but the single taet of ofideavouring to cement a union lietweeri Peter 
and Charles, however it might ha/e lioen mixed up with unacknowledged 
and disrrcdilablc motives, may be vindicated upon just and obvious 
grounds. • 
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inquiries into tli^ useful arts; but his second was 
majiiiy addressed to an examinatign of the {M)]itical 
systems of the European cabinets. Wlieii he first left 
his own country to acquire information abroad, he was 
young, ardent, ubinstructed, and undistinguished 4 but 
now he had achieved a name that was famous all over 
the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of 
the m 4 )st extraordinary persons of the age. During the 
nineteen years that had elapsed, in the interval, he had 
strengthened and enlarged his dominions, had traversed 
aifil subjugated many provinces, had succAnled in ac¬ 
complishing ^he great purposes of his wise ambition, 
and had experienced amidst the splendid triumphs of 
his career some sefious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. 
He went forth, followed by the gratitude of Russia, to 
iinprove*his knowledge of the means by which he could 
contfibute still more largely to her ,pro?:pei ity. The 
czarina accompanied him upon this joueney, but being 
in her third pregnancy, she rested for a short time at 
Schwerin, Ji'oin wlience she soon afterwards set out to 
rejoin her husband at Holland. On her way, however, 
she was again taken ill, and tkhvered at M'esel of a 
prince, whp died on the following day. This event, it 
appears dwl not, delay her intention of meeting her 
husband in Holland, as we^nd that in ten days after- 
\f%irds she'arrived in Amsterdam. 

* In the mean time Pe^pr had visited Stralsund, Meck¬ 
lenburg, Ilamburgg. and Pyrmont, and subsequently 
proceeded to (.'openhagen, where he was received with 
great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this 
occasion, a •scpiadron of Rritish ships, unf»er the com¬ 
mand of sir John Norris, and a squadron of Dutch 
ships, commanded by rear-admiral Gr»^ve, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish 
fleet Vas out at Sea, the four armaments, Russian, 
Danish, Dutch, and English, united unfler the standard 
of the^czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with 
the Swedes, wha had secured their safety in Carlscrona, 
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the fleets separated, and Peter, talcing leave of the 
court df Denmark,* proceeded on to Hamburg. 
incident was always referred to by Peter as one of the 
most gratifying circumstances of his life, and even his 
proudest victories appeared to alFord !iim less pleasure 
tlian the recollection of the moment when he raised his 
flag as coinmander-in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lflbeck, 
and had a private interview jvith the king of Prussia aP 
Havelberg, from whence lie returned by th^ Klbejto 
Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have 
been preserved in a variety of personal mtmoirs are all 
calculated to show the simplicity of his manners, and 
his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At 
Nymagen, where he arrived late at night in a common 
postchaise, accompanied by only two attendants, he is 
said to have supped upon poached eggs and* a little 
bread and cheese,# for which the landlord chargcd*l()0 
ducats the next morning. Peter remonstrated against 
the demand, and inquired if eggs were so Very scarce 
in that place. No,” replied the landlord, ‘i but 
emperors are.” Peter payed the bill, and was well 
satisfied to have purchased such a hint of European 
tactics at so small a rate. * 

At •Amsterdam he was received wth *a •feeling of 
delight almost approaching* to idolatry. The people 
regarded him as their pupil in the vts of commerce 
and ship-building; and sliareil* in the glories of tlic' 
victor of Pultowa, as if he were one of tliemsehiiis. 
Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as much at their 
ease in his presence, as he had done when he had for¬ 
merly lived amongst them, working like themselves, 
and participating in their hard labour and rude fax;. 
The cottage in# which he had resided when he was 
learning the art of ship-building, he now found ji^pt as 
he had left it, bi\t distinguished by tiie name of “ The 
Prince’s House,” and preserved in order by the affec¬ 
tionate people with unabated interest.* Upon eirtering 

* The house is still to be seen as Peter left it. In ISiU the princess of 
VOL. II. U • • 
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this humble scene^ he was deeply affected, and desired 
to kba left alone. The recollections that pressetl upon 
him at that moment were not amongst the least im¬ 
pressive of his busy life. 

JTis residence in Holland, where he remained foi»three 
months, exhibited a succession of trivial incidents con¬ 
nected with his former associates, all of wlioin were 
recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but 
•while he was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, 
in examining models, and receiving small tokens of 
popular attachment, he was not indifferent to matters 
of higher iitportance. The Hague, from the time of 
the peace of Nimeguen, had acquired the reputation of 
being the centre of the negotiations of Europe, and was 
crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. ^I'he 
foundations of an European revolution were then being 
laid in Uhe diplomatic circles of that place; and the 
czar, prolonged his stay in the Low .Countries, with a 
view to assure himself more clearly 'of the state of 
parties in • the south and in the north, and to prepare 
for .the side which, in the course of time, it might 
become advisable for him to take.* 

Keeping himself aloof from the intrigues by which 
he was surrounded, and availing himself of all the 
opportunities within his reach of improving ids in¬ 
formation respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded 
to fulfil his inteption of visiting France, after he had 
satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast preparations, 
worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his 
reception; but Peter, with his accustomed contempt of 
splendour, desired to avoid the display as much as pos- 
, sible. Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 


Or.anRO, sister to theemperor Alcxaniler, surroiinden'it with a neat build, 
ing, which resembles a conservatory, having Hrst purrh.ised it toseeiire its 
proier ation. The ladder leading to the liitt where I'eter was nreustnined 
to perform his devotion*-, a little oak t.ilile and three eluirs whieh he 
iixeil, some models, and several of his working tools, arc still e.irefiill]r 
kept in the room which he occupieil. Over the mantel is inscribed, 
“ Petki^ Maon o ALF.XAM 1 VR; *’ and underneath is written, in Dutch and 
Russian, “ 'I'u a great man nothing is little. ' 

* Voltaire. 
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the escorts^ and entered Paris withou! ostentation. His 
journey was a succession of fetes ; wherever h5 tip- 
pcarcd he was treated with magnificence: his fame 
had penetrated the haunts of art and,science, as well 
as tlR; halls of palaces ; portraits of himself and *1116 
czarina, medals with flattering inscriptions, and the 
most ingenious devices, representing some of the events 
of his life, started up before him in places wh^re he 
least expected to meet such e.vidcnces of his greatness f 
he stepped in the midst of triumphs, and rej^ewed, jii 
his ovation at the Frepch capital, the whole history of 
his glories as a hero and a legislator. But he could 
not bo flattered out of his sirnplicky. Declining the 
offers of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a 
remote quarter of the town, in order that he might 
employ his time agreeably to his own wishes, instead 
of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceremonies 
of the Louvre. • * 

He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this 
occasion, apprehending that the witty court bf France, 
with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might possibly 
wound by neglect the delicacy of a woman whose great¬ 
ness of soul elevated her above the conventions of the 
palace. The marriage of Louis XIV. with rfiadame de 
Mainteiion bore some resemblance, it is'true, to his own 
union with Catherine ; but madamc de Maintenon was 
an accomplished person, and CatherinaJs merits were of 
a different order. Catherine wits a heroine, rnadame 
de Maintenon a fascinating womalf: Catherine liiid 
perilled life by the side of her husband, from the Pruth 
to the IL'iltic^ upon land and sea; rnadame de IMain- 
tenon, retreating from political display, was content to 
attest her devotion, and preserve her supremacy, ki 
retirement: Catherine was of obscure origin, madamc 
de Maintenon was of noble birthj and while, the 
czarina was pulijicly acknowledged by Peter, rnadame 
de Maintenon became' the wife of Louis XIV. in 
private. Yet, although Peter determined not to risk 
the feelings of the czarina in the Frefich court, espe- 
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cially as the death of Louis XIV. had removed madame 
de* Maiiitenon from tlio position which she had pre¬ 
viously held, the last wish he expressed on leaving 
Paris was to sep that celebrated woman, the widow of 
the king. 

Peter was not only a practical artist, but was well 
acquainted with those sciences upon which the practical 
arts are based. He .possessed a mathematical mind 
and a skilful hand. The.rapidity wdth which he accu- 
njjLilated ^knowledge could be paralleled only by the 
tenacity with which he retained it, and the facility 
with which iie could employ it as the occasion served. 
At the Academy qf Sciences they placed before him, 
amongst other curiosities, a map of Russia, which he 
instantly discovered to be full of errors, and pointed 
out to the exhibitors the mistakes they liad made in the 
geography of his dominions, and of the tracts on the 
borders of the Caspian sea. He aiierwards accepted 
at their hands the honour of being admitted as a mem¬ 
ber of their body. lie visited the manufactories and 
meicantile depots, and carried away all the information 
he couhl glean from them ; had several private con¬ 
ferences with the French ministers relative to the sub¬ 
sisting peace between the northern powers; and drew 
up the minutes of a treaty of commerce, which he 
, caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated 
on his return U St. Petersburg. Every moment was 
filled with business. lie visited the tapestry of the 
(kihclins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences 
of the goldsmiths, painters, sculptors, and mathematical 
instrument makers; and so far overcame his scruples 
.against appearing in public, that he went to see the 
French parliament, and attended public worship on 
two occasions in state. Amongst the'objects that ex¬ 
tracted unbounded admiration from him was the tomb 
of cardinal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of 
sculpture in Paris. But it wa‘& not on account of the 
glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. He 
is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, "Great man! 
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I would have given half of my empiiPe to learn of thee 
how to* govern the ether half! ” • • 

On the occ&sion of his visit to the mausoleum of 
cardinal Richelieu, the doctors of the Sorbonnc took 
the opportunity of putting a memorial into his hands, 
the object of which was to induce his majesty, who 
was also the patriarch, or head, of the Greek church, 
to recognise either the spiritual or temporal auljhority 
of the pope, with a view to the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches. The schism in the Christian church, 
which terminated in ^the complete independence of flie 
bishop of Constantinople, did not take the final shape 
of excommunication until the middle of the eleventh 
century, when the pope in Rome, and the patriarch in 
Ryzantium, severally anathematised each other, and all 
further communion between the churches ceased. The 
doctors of the Sorbonnc, who were much bfitter ac¬ 
quainted than Peter with the history of the schism, 
confined their Address almost exclusively to that point 
upon which they knew that Peter entertained the 
strongest prejudices. They were too well acquainted 
with his character not to be aware that the great dif¬ 
ficulty would be to induce him to surrender his ob¬ 
jections to the ascendant authority claimed by the pope, 
and Aiey strenuously urged upon his attention the 
liberty enjoyed by the Gallican church, as a proof that 
the union which they desired to accoijiplish,* under thS 
papal head, would not involve #ny sacrifice of freedom.* 
They declared that the judgment rf the pope was^ot 
a rule of faith, and that the pope was obliged to submit 
to the coui^cils. But these were matters with which 
Peter gave himself little concern : he received the, 
memorial with good humour, said that he was a soklicr, 
unaccustomed <0 disputations of that sort, and referred 
the matter to the Russian bishops. The answer re¬ 
turned to the pfofessors of the Sorbdnne was polite, but 
decisive. The majority of their body were indignant, 
and even the head^of the Roman church were ex¬ 
tremely dissatisfied; so that the authors of the memorial 

a 3 
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had the mortification of finding that in their attempt to 
reunke the two churches, they succeeded in widening 
the brcacli between them, and displeasing both.* 

This incident, which the czar treated at the moment 
witli an air of courteous indifference, produced' sub¬ 
sequently, in the year 1718, when he expelled the 

* Voltaire, wlioso fine wit, whenever he touches upon the .illUirs of the 
church,' ilinoiit (lazxloii hiK judgment, and frrijuciitly niduees him to sa. 
orifice truth to satire, treats this proceeding on the part of the Sorbiimie 
«s If the only real ditferencc betweep the Greek and l{uinan churches con¬ 
sisted in the rejection by the one of the supreme head of the other. He 
do^s not stato so much in words, but I lie luanner in whieh he relates tlic 
circiinistaiice (sec Ilistoire de l'Eiii|)ire de Itiissic, sons Pierre le (/rand) 
is distiiicti) calculated to make that iinpressilJii upon the mind ot the rea¬ 
der : an impression which seems to have spru.id widely amongst people 
who accejit current authorities without exainiiiatioii The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that the differences between the two churches arc much more deeply 
seated, and much less reconcilable, than the disavowal of the poiitilical 
authority. Towards the middle ol the seventeenth eciitury (liGdI, Cyril, 
the patriarcli of Constantinople, jiulilished a roiitessioii of tlie (frock faith, 
by which it appeared that, upon all the important points in controversy, 
the Greek niiil Anglican churches were agreed Indeed, so remarkable 
was the uiVitoniiity, that bishop Hramhall exclaims, in bis “Just Vindi- 
cation,” “ he is wholly ours : ai.d, to declare to lhi‘ world that ho was so, 
he resl.Ived to dedic.ite his confession ot the taith err the Greek church to 
the king of England.” The confession ol Cyril, howes ‘r, iiui.stbe received 
with caution He carricil some ot his views to an extremity which is not 
justified by thcgciier.il declarations and usages of the cliiirch, altliough it 
must be admitted that the luosciics. of detiiiitioii wliicli pri'Vailed upon 
some doctrines left them in a great measure unsettled c|Ucslions. Tlie 
most authentic standard of the Greek religion is contained in a treatise 
entitled “ The Orthodox Contessioii of tlie ('atholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church.” This document was originally drawn up by Peter Mogisl.ius, 
bishop ot Kief, and ajipioved ot by a provincial council' assemhied in that 
city. 'Die reader who is curious in such matters will find an accouiit'of it 
in the Kihlioth';c.i (Tr.eca of FabnciU'i, and in Moshenn’s Eccle..iastical 
History It appears by this coiilession that the doctrines of the Greek 
church dilf'or widely from 4hc church of Home, but that they also diflbr 
widely from those of the Anglican and other ('liristian societies; and 
that the i>oiiits of diyigrecment are so imjxirtaiit as to render the 
union of the Greek church with the ciiiirch of Home imjMissible, cx. 
cept by a sacriiice at one side br the otlier, which neither side would 
be likely to make. It ^nay be added, however, in reference to the 
docl'L'rs of the Sorbonne, that they did not overrate tlieir liberties in 
the ineinorial they presented to the caar. They have always been as 
enlightened a bodv as could be expected to exist under the restrictions 
of their faith ; an {nstance of which maybe citetl in thiV'correspondence 
whi<di took iilacu between them and archbishop Wake, early in the last 
, century, u|>on the practicability of eflectiiig a union between the English 
arnf^he Gallican chiirchc.s. Dr. Dupin was then instructed to state, on 
their behalf, their willingness to abandon the ajiuchryph.il hcoks of Scrip, 
tiirc, considered as canonical books, and to accept of thbin as being merely 
deutero-tanomcal. Although it is not easy todeteruiine in what precise 
sense Dr. Dupin dcsirinl the term dcntcro-canontcal to be understood, 
yet, taken in any acco|itaUoii, it is sufficient to provq, that the doctors of 
the Sorbonne surrendered the critical infallibility of the council of Trent, 
by winch the inspired authority of those books was formally established. 
The discussions, also, which were carried on between Uossuet and Leib¬ 
nitz exhibited, on the jiart ol the Gallican, a similar disposition towards an 
enlarged and libci al ccsistruction of Christianity. 
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Jesuits out of his own dominions^ one of those memor¬ 
able f&rces, the institution of the conclave, with w^ich 
Peter used sothetimes to soften the rigours of the go¬ 
vernment for the entertainment of a jieople whom he 
had not yet entirely redeemed from barbarism. There 
was a foolish old man, named Sotof, about the court, 
who had been the czar's writing-master, and who ima¬ 
gined, upon tliat account, that he was entitled# to be 
rewarded with the highest dignities of the state. 
the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits, Peter, who was 
very anxious to dissipate any fears that mif^it be t;n- 
tertained as to the union of the churche§, invested the 
fool Sotof with the dignity of pope, gave him a salary 
of 2000 roubles, and assigned hiin'a house at St. Peters¬ 
burg, in the quarter of the Tartars. Sotof was in¬ 
stalled in great state by the mob, and harangued by 
four stammering men ; after which he creatcA a body 
of mimic cardinals, and paraded the streets oj the 
capital at thdlr head. This snatch of satire wuf re¬ 
newed after the death of Sotof, both in AIoscow and 
St. PetcFhburg; ami, although it appears to have been 
nothing more than a brief carnival of the lower classes, 
it had the effect of confirming the popular aversion to a 
church which assumed a power of control ayd anathema 
over*kings ami nations. 

Having satisfied his curiosity in France, he took his 
leave of that country, carrying with him seVleral artisafis 
for the purpose of establishiyg their different crafts in 
Russia. During the period of l^s short residence in 
the French capital, he inspired an universal sentiment 
of respect.^ Although he did not hesitate to protest 
against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and 
even carried the expression of his opinions so far ^s t^T 
say that he ‘i grieved for France and its infant king, 
and believed that the latter was on the point of losinj^ 
his kingdom through luxury antf superfluities*;” yet 
the witty and satirical courtiers, who observed him 
closely, were compelled to bear testimony to ^hc mag- 

H 4 
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nanimity of his nat,turc. Contemporary criticism is of 
so m\^ich value in the attempt to df^termine historical 
character^ that the opinions which were pronounced 
concerning him at this period cannot be excluded from 
the estimate which posterity will make of his fi^iults 
and merits. A writer who was attached to the court 
describes him thus: — “ Ilis deportment is full of 
dignity, and confidence, as becomes an absolute master: 
he has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and 
occasionally stem glance. Jlis motions, which arc 
abrc.pt anc^ hasty, betray tlie violence of his passions 
and the impetiiosity of his disposition : his orders suc¬ 
ceed each other rapidly and imperiously : he dis¬ 
misses with a word, with a sign, without allowing 
himself to be thwarted by time, place, or circumstance; 
now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; 
yet with fhe regent and the young king he maintains 
his state, and regulates all his movements according to 
the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the 
rest, the cojirt discovered in him more great qualities 
than bad ones; it considered his faults to be merely 
triviaf and superficial. It remarked that he was usually 
sober, and that he gave way only now and then to 
excessive intemperance ; that, regular in his habits of 
living, he a).ways went to bed at nine o’clock, rdse at 
four, and was never for a moment unemployed ; and, 
accordingly,*'that he was well-informed, and seemed to 
l]avc a better knowledge of naval affairs and fortification 
than any man in ,France.”* The writers of that 
peridfl, who possessed the best opportunities of be¬ 
coming acquainted with his movements, speak in terms 
of a/hniration of the experienced glance and skilful 
i^and with which he selected the objects most worthy of 
admiration, and of the avidity with which he examined 
the studios of the artists, the manufactories, and the 
'museuihs. The searching questions which he put to 
learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of 


* Louville—Memoir^ 
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the sagacity of a capacious mindj wWch was as prompt 
to acquire knowledge as it was eager to learn.* » • 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin 
the czarina at Amsterdam, was distinguished by the same , 
insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes* he used to alight 
from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, 
which he treasured up for future use. The inl]prove- 
ment of his empire was always present to his thoughte, 
and he never suffered an occasion to pass awsiy, however 
trivial, from which he could extract a practice hint, ftiat 
he did not turn it to account. Ilis activity appeared to 
be incapable of fatigue. From Amsterdam, accompanied 
by (Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his arrival 
at lierlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the 
king sending his master of the ceremonies to attend upon 
him, the czar informed that officer that he wbuld wait 
upon his majes^ the next day at noon; Two -hours 
before the tim^, a magnificent cortege of royal carriages 
appeared before the door of the czar’s lodginjj; bAt when 
noon arrived, they were informed that the czar was al¬ 
ready with the king. lie had gone out by a private 
way, to avoid the magnificence which he regarded as an 
impediment to action. 

Tfie character of Frederic of Prussi.'» was distinguished 
by the same blunt, persevering, military qualities which 
belonged to that of Peter. He liv^d plainly, drcsse*d 
like a common soldier, was ejttremely abstemious, and 
exhibited in his habits even a needless severity of,dis- 
cipline. The meeting, therefore, between sovereigns 
who so closely resembled each other in their tastes, who 
were equally self-devoted to the good of'their people, 
and equally uncorrupted by the pomp and temptat^jon^ 
of power, was a spectacle such as history rarely presents. 
The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for, 
she was the or^ly female sovereign In Europe who could 
share, without shrinking, the toils and difficulties of 
their career. Amodtyn historian t remarks that Charles 
* Foiitcncllc, Duclos, Louvillp. + Voltaire. 
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XII. had been admhted to the group, four crowned heads 
AvouJd'have been seen together, surrounded by less luxury 
than a (verinan bislio]) or a Roman cardinal. Rut, while 
Peter, (’atherine, and Frederic entertained an utter con¬ 
tempt for ostentatious display, the fashion of the cOurt, 
which was probably directed by the queen, rendered it 
necessary that the illustrious visitors should be treated 
with » show of grandeur and parade which they de¬ 
spised. They were entertained in a costly style at the 
paliicc ; and their manners did not fail to excite the 
sar<iisms and gossip of the courtiers, who were incapable 
of comprehending the real dignity of their characters, 
and who were tlisappointed to find in the czar and 
czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, agreeably 
to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of 
this visit to the court of Prussia arc minutely comme¬ 
morated ill the loose and satirical memoirs of the day; 
while, the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and Jjondon 
are recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of 
grave admiration, that exhibits a curious contrast to the 
fii])pant tmamryicJi of Rerlin. * 

* Ainoiipbt the most port and lively writers who chroniplod the visit, 
and c.trii’aturcd the czar and ins siiii])l(> tram of tulloivcrs, is the inarirravc 
de liarcith. .She gives a \ery amusing Meeount in her memoirs of the re¬ 
ception at court, and says, tli.it when 1‘etcr up])roarh(Hl to emVir.ice the 
queen, Ikt in.’ijC'^v looked as it she would rather he cxcustnl. '1 lu ir ma¬ 
jesties were attended, shL inlorins ut,, by a whole train of what were ealleil 
ladu'N, aa jiart of their i.uite, eonsisting chiefly ot young (iermaii women, 
who perlormed tjie part ot ladies’.mauls, ehaiiiher.inaicis, cook-’iiaids, and 
wSslierwornen; alnioat all of whoiii hud u richly clothed child m their 
arms The queen, it is auded, refused to salute these creatures. At table 
tnce/ar w,is seized with one of h» eoii\ulsive tits, at a moment when he 
liappened to have a knite his hand, and the (piepn wa.s so Irighteiicd 
that skij! attempted to leavc’tlie table; but Peter told her not to bo uneasy, 
assuring her tliat he would do her no harm On another occasion, he 
eaiight her by the hand with siieh force, that she was ohliged to desire him 
to lie moie respectful, on which lieluirst out into a loud ht i, ''laughter, and 
said ll^t she was much more ileheate than his ('aihermc. lint the most 
^itertaliinig part ot the whole is a sketch of the personal appear.iiiee ot the 
uneuttn ate,l sovereign.s. “The czarina,” says the margrave, “ is short 
and itisty, remarkably coarse, and without grace or animation One need 
only M’e her to he soU\fied oj her loio hnth. At the first hlush one would 
take her for a <Tormaii actress. Her clothes looked as it bougiit at a doll- 
ilhop; every thing was so ohl-fashioiied, and so bedeckt'd with silver and 
tinsel, slie was liecorati'tl with a dozen orders, portraits of saints, and re¬ 
lics, which occasioned such a clatter, that when she walketl one would 
supptise an ass with bells was upproai'hmg. *rhe czar, on the contrary, 
is till! and well made. IIis counteiianue is handsome; but there is 
something in it so rude that it iiis|iires one wit.i dread. He was dressed 
like a seaman, in a Iruik, without lace or ornament." The spirit of the 
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On Peters's return.through Hollahd, he purchased a 
variety of pictureii of the Dutch and Flemish sjliools^ 
several zoolojfical, entomologicalj and anatomical cabinets 
and a large collection of hooks. With the treasures thus 
acciftnulated he laid the foundation of *the imperial Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, the plan of which he drew up himself. 
He would probably have lingered longer in those 
countries, but for the intelligence which he recei\%d con¬ 
cerning the conduct of his son Alexis, which induced 
him to hasten to St. Petersimrg under the agitation of 
bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of*the 
father were drawn into direct collision with the duty of 
the sovereign, 

tinn^-woman shiiu's through tho whole of this saucy and gu|)erficial de. 
scriptioi) The margrave took the measure of the illustrious victors as 
she would of her lady’s robe — colour, spangles, and shape. It never oc. 
curred to her, that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a (ierinan 
actress, she saw the heroine of the I'ruth : and that the riiiU teaman whu 
Irighteiied the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and su¬ 
perstitious resistaiicit laid the touiidations of the most giguiitu-*empirc 
that the woiId ha#ever scon! But the circuinstaiu'es under wh,ili the 
margrave obtaiiud her impressions were unfavourable to the form i>ioii of 
a just opinion, nr, indeed, ot any opinion at all. She wall only (tglU years 
of age ivlien she saw Peter and Cathi'rino, although she had arrived at a 
iiiatiiro age when she wrote her memoirs She retained no more *Jian the 
silly whis|iers and jests of the niite-chaiiiber: she noted down what she 
heard rather than what she thought; hut it serves to show very clearly 
the sort of atmosphere in wlijch the eccentne Frederic moved, and the 
courtly weaknesses against which, in his own person, he must have been 
compelled to sustain a continual warfare. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE PV^ICESS EUDOKHIA. — EDUCATION OF ALEXIS. -THE 

FACTION OF THE OLD MANNEKS. -MARHIAGE OF ALFXIS. — 

'death of HIS WIFE. — RUINOUS HABITS OF THE FIltNCK. - 

FRUITLESS HEMONSTHANCKS OF THE CZAR. -DUPLICITY AND 

FLIGHT OF ALFXIS. -NEGOTIATIONS WITH HIS PATHKK. - 

PETER PKOMIfjES TO RECEIVE HIM WITH CLEMENCY. - RE¬ 

TURN OF ALEXIS TO MOSCOW, — INVESTIGATION INTO Ills 
OFFENCES, AND PUNISHMENT OF HIS ASSOCIATES. - HE IS RE¬ 

MOVED TO ST. PETEK SHU IIU If. TRIAL, CONDEMNATION, AND 

DEATH OF THE CZAROVITCH. -CHARGES AGAINST PETER 

EXAMINED. -GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

The 2 zarovitch Alexis was twcnty-niiie years of age 
when Peter returned from his travels. lie was heir to 
the thrdhe his birth, in the natural order of succession. 
The relation in which he stood to the sovereign, his own 
irregularities, and the violence with which his indis¬ 
cretions had been treated by the czar, who seemed eager 
to punish in the son, after an interval of twenty years, the 
rebellious bldod of his banished mother, surrounded the 
young prince with circumstances of intense interest. But, 
in order to afford a clear view of the whole case, which is 
one of the most cxtraordi.”,ary in the annals of history, 
it wjjl be necessary tj recapitulate the leading features 
of the events by which it was preceded, and with which 
it was connected. 

The princess Eudokhia, a daughter of an ancient 
Rou^p, had been educated in the prejudices of her country, 
and, incapable, perhaps, of comprehending in their full 
^extent the importance of those changes which the czar 
laboured to introduce amongst the people, she regarded 
improvement as innovation,and, whhout openly opposing 
the,proceedings of her sovereign, she insensibly formed 
a party at court vi^hich thwarted the execution of his'de- 
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signs. She belonged to the faction If the old manners. 
She’ disliked the association of foreigners, who wAe the 
agents and ininisters of a reform that threatened to sub¬ 
vert the established usages, which wqre universally re- » 
garded with a feeling amounting to superstition. This 
was her first offence. It deprived her of the confidence 
of the czar; and^ in so impetuous a nature, the transfer 
of the affections was an inevitable result. He liad no 
sooner banished her from bjis presence, than he elevated 
another to her place. The intelligence of l^s infidelity 
reached her in her \mprisonment, and she resolved to 
be revenged for the insult he cast upon her honour by 
compromising the honour of both. This fatal error was 
followed by a terrible vengeance. The czar impaled her 
paramour, repudiated her in solemn form, and con¬ 
demned her to the cloisters for life. 

The Russian clergy who, in the early stages of the 
new era, suffered the most severely under the improving 
hands of the czar, affected to commiserate the misfortunes 
of the princess, and secretly fed the discoAtentI of the 
people by pretending to regard her as a martyr*to her 
zeal on behalf of their ancient customs. The colouring 
of truth which this statement received from some of the 
actual circumstances which accompanied her repudiation 
obtained it a ready currency amongst the mhltitude, who 
were, for the greater part, so violently opposed to the 
civilisation which was forced upon .them by the czar, 
that they willingly credited jany assertions that gaS^ 
them a fresh excuse for resistance. • The czarovitc^i had 
received the first elements of his education under the 
guidance ^f his mother, and the councillors by whom 
she was surrounded. The impressions 'of his yout^ 
were therefore derived from that party which was^con- 
stantly labouring to undermine the salutary measures of 
the czar; and they had taken’entire possession^ of hi* 
mind before Uie banishment of his mother placed him, 
for the first time, •under the sole government of his 
father. It must baadmitted that, from the poriod when 
Peter’s aversion to Eudokhia took titc shape of a sub. 
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stantive act, and more especially from the day of his 
marriage with Catherine, he never exhibited miicn pa¬ 
rental fondness for Alexis : but, although some historians 
have endeavoured to show that he neglected his education, 
and by that neglect exposed him to the temptations that 
ultimately seduced him to his ruin, yet those authorities 
that may be most safely relied upon concur in stating 
that th‘o utmost cjirc was bestowed upon the instruction 
of the prince, with a view to wean him from the dan¬ 
gerous principles he had irafiibed from his mother and 
the* priests. Nor is it probable that the czar, who re¬ 
cognised in A4exis the successor to a throne which it 
had cost him so much exertion to consolidate, could have 
been so imprudent as* to commit the young prince de¬ 
signedly to perilous associations, which would incapa. 
citate him for the high destiny to which, in the course 
of time, he was likely to be called: unless, indeed, we 
are to credit the revolting insinuatior that the czar 
abandoned him to his fate for the sake of'being enabled 
at last to fouiul upon his conduct a charge that should 
affect Jiis life. However the evil passions of that re¬ 
markable man may have afterwards hurried him into 
the adoption of a proceeding, iw the sanguinary clia- 
racter of which the tenderness of the father and the 
mercy of the^udge^were equally absorbed, there is anun- 
dant and satisfactory proof of the fact that for many 
years, and in a vari^ety of ways, he endeavoured to recall 
his son from the guilty,, excesses which marked his 
wayyyardand disobedient career, and which, if persisted 
in, must have unfitted him to reign over a mighty empire 
in a state of moral transition. ^ 

Removed from the influence of his mother, the young 
Alei^s was placed undfer preceptors who were selected 
from amongst the most distinguished foreigners then 
^0 be found in Russia. ' But they vainly tried to ob¬ 
literate from his miild the first impressions he had re¬ 
ceived. He was not deficient in capacity: he could 
speak and write the German language fluently; he ac¬ 
quired some profiotency in mathematics, and developed 
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an early taste for drawing. But ;he perusal of the 
ecclesiastical books which had been put into his.h^nds 
by the priests rendered all attempts to draw him f^rom 
his early convictions fruitless. In those books he be- 
lievQ^he had found a reprobation of th6 labours in which 
his father was engaged. lie confided in them, and 
was lost. The clergy had successfully persuaded him 
that the nation held the reforms of Peter in horror; 
that the frequent fits to which'his father was subje.ct 
must speedily terminate his'life ; and that, by showing 
to the people his aversion to the spirit of'*changef he 
would insure unbounVleil popularity upon his accession 
to the throne. lie yielded himself up to these insi¬ 
dious counsels, and became a passive conspirator against 
the throne. That he never committed any positive 
act of rebellion — until, flying from the consequences 
of his own folly, he threw himself upon the ermpassion 
of a foreign poiyer — may be assumed at once but, 
in separating himself from the policy of the czai, he 
suffered the influence of his name to he emphyed as 
effectually against it as if he had taken a personal 
share in the discontents. It would appear as if he*were 
equally unwilling to participate in either of the revo¬ 
lutions — that of the throne or of the ignor/int masses ; 
and that, to escape the responsibilities qf action, he 
plunged into low intemper/ince. The marriage of the 
czar with Catherine in 1707, and the birth uf a prince^ 
evidently affected his spirits ; but Peter adopted all tha 
means in his power of redeeming him from the ruinous 
courses into which he was falling. He placed hifh at 
the head of the regency for a year, by way of experi¬ 
ment : he ?ent him to travel abroad ; and* finally, after 
the campaign of the Pruth, married him to a young' 
princess of the house of Wolfenbuttel. But that mar¬ 
riage only drew out to a still greater extent the unfor¬ 
tunate propensities of a prince who, at the age of 
twenty-one, combinet\ all the wild extravagance of the 
new with the stubborn grossness of the old manners. 
The unfortunate princess, ill-treated^ by her husband. 
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in want of the necessaries of life^ and utterly destitute 
of cop,solation, died, under the weight of her mLeries, 
on tile 15th November, 1715. She bequeathed a son 
to the prince, who, in the natural order of inheritance, 
would be entitled to succeed to the throne. .r 

Impressed with the melancholy fate of the young 
princess, and justly apprehensive that, after his death, 
tlie labours of his life might be destroyed by the evil 
dispositions of his own son, Peter wrote to Alexis in 
the mixed language of reiiionstrance and menace, ex- 
prc.-ising alt once the feelings of the father and tlie 
offended autljprity of the sovereign. After reviewing 
the charges W'hich common report had brought against 
him, and censuring the ruinous courses he was follow¬ 
ing, the czar concluded by saying that he would wait 
a little time to see if he would amend his life; but that 
if he did not, he would deprive him of the succession, 
and cut him off as a useless member: that he must 
not imagine the threat tvas meant mcrel]f to intimidate 
liim, ivir repose upon his title as eldest son • for if he 
did not spare his own life for his country, or the good 
of las jieoplc, why sliould he spare the life of his son ? 

I would prefer,” he added, “ ^o transmit the crown to 
an entire stranger who merited it, than to my own fion 
who had prpved hjmself unworthy of the trust.” ' This 
letter was sufficiently admonitory, since it not only re¬ 
proved the offences of the prince, but gave him plainly 
Jo understand that’ the order of the succession was not 
governed by any fun|[amental law, as in other kingdoms, 
but%y the will of the czar, which was arbitrary, and 
that Peter was resolved to assert his right to dispose of 
an ejnpirc which he had founded himself.* ' The prince 
*--eturned a brief reply, in which he renounced the crown 
for ever. I take God to witness,” he said, and I 
swear upon my soul, that 1 will never lay claim to the 
'^succc^ion. 1 put my children t into your hands, and 

f 

• Voltairp. 

f /Vlexis.'iad but one sou by the princesa; tmthebad also illegitimate 
offspring. 
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I ask for nothing more than subsistence during iny life.” 
To this curt communication, the czar transmiicoil a 
fuller and m(fre decisive answer, with the clear deter¬ 
mination to bring the question to issue at once. I 
observe,” said he, that in your letter you speak only of 
the succession, as if I stood in need of your consent. 
I remonstrated with you upon the grief which your 
conduct has caused me during many years, and ^ou do 
not speak of it. Paternal exhortations touch you nol. 
I have resolved to write to you again, and for the last 
time. If you despise the opinions of your father wfiile 
he is living, what will you not do after he is dead ? 
Although you may at present intend to be faithful to 
your promises, those great beards will turn you to their 
purpose, and force you to violate your ])le(lgcs. These 
people place their hopes but upon you. You have no 
gratitiule for him who gave you birth. Iiave you 
assisted him in his labours since you came of age? Do 
you not blame; do you not detest, every thing 1 do for 
the good of my people? 1 have cause to i)elieve that, 
if you should survive me, you will destroy all that I 
have done. Amend yourself, render yourself worthy 
of the succession, or become a monk. Heply, either in 
writing or in person, or I will deal with you as with a 
criminal.” The acknowledgment of his misconduct 
which the czar was so desirous to obtain from Akxis, 
probably as a token of reformation, ^\ie prince was still 
unwilling to make ; and, fran\ing a pretence of illness, 
satisfied himself with replying to ‘his letter in a ^ew 
lines, stating that he intended to embrace the monastic 
life, and praying his majesty’s gracious consent to that 
effect. 

'Phis resolution, sudden and suspicious as it was, -ap¬ 
peared to satisfy the czar, for he immediately afterwards 
prepared to set out on his journey into Clermany and 
France ; a step,which, at all events,"proved that he did 
not entertain any sericiis apprehensions of a conspiracy 
on the part of his .son whom he left behind him. 
Before he departed, however, he visited Alexis, who 
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affected to be in bM health, and conversed with him 
freely*‘on the subject. The prince • continuing t6 hold 
his resolution of adopting a monastic life, the czar, 
, after representing to him the nature of the obligations 
he was about to undeitakc, recommended him ti re¬ 
flect upon his determination, and gave him six months 
to consider before he would .accept his final answer. 
On thl& same day he left the capital with his consort; 
af-id that very night Alexis rose from his bed, and cele¬ 
brated, in a banquet with liis dissolute companions, ific 
departure of his father. 

An interval- of seven months elapsed. The czar was 
still upon his travels, hut never received a comiminicatiou 
from liis son. ('hail'd .and disappointed at his neglect, 
he wrote to him again, desiring him to join him at (Jo- 
penhagen, where he would arrive in time for the pre¬ 
parations’' for the ensuing cam]).aign; or, a<lopting the 
alterKative, .ap[>oint a day when he was to ahjiue the 
world, '^riic czarovitch, acting under thfc advice of his 
bad cofinselfOrs, secretly resolved not to place himself in 
the power of his incensed father, but, still more afraid to 
avow his ])urpose, he tr.ansmitted an answer to the effect 
that he w'ould meet the czar .'■t Copetjhagen. (hidcr 
the pretext of setting out to join bis fatlier, he [vrocured 
a considerable sum of money from Menzikoff’ to defray 
the expenses of the journey ; but he had no sooner 
reached the’’ bordeijs of Livonia, than he turned off on 
*'the road to V'^ienn.a, ani^ threw himself upon the pro¬ 
tection of the empmor, (lharles Vf., witli whom he in¬ 
tended to remain until the death of tlu czar. The 
emperor, however, while he <lid not hesitate to intercede 
with Peter db helialf of his disolxidient son, was yet 
uiHvilliiig to shelter him at his court, and accordingly 
sent him to a fortress in the Tyrol, from whetice Alexis 
I afterwards removed, under an assumed name, to St. 
Elmo, a Neapolitarf fortiess. During tjie'-e movements 
the czar diligently tracked his pnjgress, and despatched 
two commissioners to the prince,— M. Tolstoi, a privy 
councillor, and captain lloinanzoff^ of the guards,—with 
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a letter dated from Spa, the 10th of July, 1717. ^The 
letter was conceived in these terms : —“ I write to jToii, 
that you may* execute my will, which Tolstoi and Ho¬ 
man zotf will announce to you. If you obey me, I 
assuit you, and T promise before (Jod, that I will not 
punish >ou, but that if you return I will love you 
better timn ever: but if you do not, I give you, in 
virtue of the power I have rccei.ved from God, as your 
father, my eternal curse; a^d, as your sovereign, T 
assure you that I shall find the means to piuiish yQj.i, 
in which 1 hope God jvill assist mo, and take my just 
cause in hand.” This promise of pariftn was also 
mailc to the emperor and the king of Naples, who, in 
consequence, used their influence with Alexis to induce 
him to yield to his father’s wishes. In addition to 
their entreaties, Tolstoi* corrupted the mistress of 
Alexis by bribes and flattery; and the czaroviten was at 
length persuaded to return to Moscow, which he reai*hed 
on the loth ot*February, I7IS. 

On the evening of his arrival the czar haifa long in¬ 
terview with him, and it was generally believed that^the 
prince hall received a full pardon from his father; but 
on the following morning the great bell of Moscow was 
tolled, and the regiments of guards were orifered under 
arms. * The members of the senate, flie bo^ards, and 
privy councillors, were summoned to the chate,fiu; while 
the bishops, archimandrites, the supirior clergy, and 
professors of divinity, were assembled in the cathedral. 
Alexis, dejirived of his sword, was Conducted as a poi¬ 
soner to the castle, into the presence of his father, before 
whom he pri^trated himself, delivering into his hands 


• This Tolstoi was the base'«t irmiistcr at tho court of Peter. A part of 
Ills youth hiul been spent iii Naples, ami he was the most olocpioiit imd 
least serupulous man in Russia. Oil one occasion Peter sent to Cnnstaii. 
liiiople, aiul transinitteil him ‘!0(),lil)U ihicits in gold to buy over the divan. 
Tolstoi omho//le(i the greater paitof the money, and to prevent the secre¬ 
tary to the einbass> (ruin iniiieaching him, he piitaliim into prison. Peter 
was well aware of Insaliihty and his vices. He used to sav of him, •* Tol 
stoi IS III all respeiis n very a^lc man; but whoever has anything to do 
with him should he sure to have a go<Hl large stone in his pocket, to knock 
out Ins teeth, in ease he sliopld be taken with a fit ot biting." f*eter II. 
condemned him to he beheaded, hut changed the sei^eiice to baiiisliineiu 
into Archangel, where he died. See Tookk, pashim. 
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at the same time’a paper, in which lie acknowledged 
his •CTrors, declared his unworthincss to inherit the 
crown, and prayed that mercy might be" shown to his 
life. The czar raised him from his knees, and, leading 
him into a cabinet, put a number of questions to him, 
the general purport of which is conjectured to have had 
reference to his accomplices in the conspiracy of opinion 
— for it must be observed that it was never resolved into 
action — against the new order of things. Tie shortly 
after returned with the prince into the council chamber, 
and, in the presence of the assembly, he read a public 
declaration ^\<hicli he had previously prepared for the 
occasion. In this declaration, he commenced by re¬ 
proving his son for his indolence, and neglect of his 
studies ; for associating with the partisans of the ancient 
manners; for his bad conduct to his wife, and his viola¬ 
tion of cbnjugal fidelity in forming a connection with a 
low-born woman during her life-time *; for placing 
himself under the protection o£ the emperor of (ier- 
many,”and calumniating hi.s father by declaring that 
his life was not safe if he returned to Russia; and for 
asking the emperor to defend him hy force ‘of arms. 
These charges against the czarevitch were followed by 
it solemn declaration of disinheritance, which, after a 
recital of the flight and calumnies of the prince, crimes 
deserving death, but which ‘"fatherly affection'’ had 
forgiven, tlie language of the imperitil accuser ran as 
"follows:— 

o 

* j^Iiiphrosina, the mistress ot Alexis, was a woman of im.'.m extrartiori, 
and a captive ot Finland. Their connection was prciiliictivc of oome cliil- 
dren, which will explain the meaning iif the princo’h letter to the czar, in 
which he asks protection for his offspring in the plural r. .mher—the un¬ 
fortunate princess having had but one son. Tii coiiM'qiienccof ihcevulcncc 
given by Kiiiihru'^ina upon the iriiil of Alexis, that she inid prevailed on 
Inn‘to return to Moscow, and that she had conformed to the Russian faith, 
and was privately married to the prince—which may be unheMtat.ngly de¬ 
clared tobea falsehood, — she wa.s not only set at liberty, liut the jewels of 
the czarovitch were restored to her, and a haiuksome foriunc was appointed 
to hel out III the public Vi'-'sury. Sec Meinoirs of Peter Henry Krucc, 
liondon, 1782. " It is true," observes Voltaire, “th"t Peter himself had 
repudiated hic wife in favour of a captive,,|)iit that captive wa.s a woman 
of superior merit: Alexis, on the contrary, had neglected his wife for a 
young and obscure stranger, who had no mpnt but her beauty." This, 
however, was but the fault of a young man, which a father ought to cen¬ 
sure, but might pardon. 
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But, considering his unworthiness and his dissolute 
conduct, we cannot, in conscience, leave to him tlih^uc- 
cession to tlfc throne, it being too evident that his 
depravity would destroy the glory of the nation, and lose 
all the provinces we have recovered by our arms. If we 
were to place our subjects under such a successor, it 
would throw them back into a worse state than they 
have ever been in before. Accordingly, by our pSternal 
power, in virtue of which, agreeably to the laws of our 
empire, every subject can, it it please him, disinherit his 
son, and in virtue of the prerogative of sovereign prince, 
and in consideration of the good of our c»funtry, we de¬ 
prive our said son Alexis of the succession after us to 
our throne of Russia, because of Ifts crimes and his un¬ 
worthiness, even though there should not exist after us 
a single person of our family. And we constitute and 
declare our second son Peter to be our succesSor to the 
saitl throne, although he is yet young, there not b«ing a 
successor of a* more advanced age." 

To this act of disinheritance and ordinairce of*succes- 
sion was added a paternal malediction against Aleyjs, in 
the evertt of the assumption on his part, at any time, of 
a claim to the throne; * demand from all the authorities, 
secular and ecclesiastical, and the people i»t large, that 
they‘should acknowledge Peter as the!»lawfftl successor ; 
and a declaration dcnounckig as traitors to the czar and 
the country all jiersons who shoul^i dare to consider 
Alexis as the successor to thc^rown. AVJien the read-* 
ing of this document — which liad«cvidently been d|^wn 
up with extraordinary rapidity — was concluded, the 
czavoritcli ^pon his side signed the act of renunciation, 
in which he hound himself by an oath to submit wholljr 
to his father’s will, and never to seek the succession, 
claim nor accept it under any pretence whatever ; ac¬ 
knowledging his brother, at the same time, as the kwful, 
successor to tlyj throne. When tlfesc instruments were 
completed, the czar took them in person to the cathedral, 
where they were rciid a second time to the eoclesiastics 
assembled there, who signified their* approbation, and 
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signed their names at the foot of another copy. An 
oatli,•recognising both the renunciation and the ortler of 
succession^ was afterwards administered td the army and 
navy at home and abroad, and to every subject of the 
Russian empire.* o 

The wliole of this proceeding was conducted in the 
most regular and impressive manner. 'Phe declaration, 
as explicit in its language as it was decisive in its object, 
was rendered doubly authentic, as an authoritative act, 
not merely by the exercise of the right which tlie law 
vested in tlie father over the son, but by the acquies¬ 
cence of the pm himself, and the approbation and testi¬ 
mony of all the officers of state. Hut the renunciation 
of the throne by Aleltis was not a voluntary act: it was 
imposed upon him under circumstances that deprived 
him of the freedom of choice. He was forced to obey 
the mandate of an arbitrary sovereign, who derived even 
less authority from the law, which placed his decision 
above appeal, than from his own will, which was abso¬ 
lute oviT thfi law itself. He did not sign the renunci¬ 
ation as a prince coming forward to sacrifice his inherit¬ 
ance for the good of his country, but as a prisoner 
compelled to sacrifice Ins rights to preserve his life. 
‘^"Never,” exclaims a modern historian t, “^was prince 
jlisinherited^Ti so authentic a manner.” The authen¬ 
ticity of the disinheritance cannot be questioned. The 
Uzar possessed a legal right to disinherit liis son, 
‘'.vithout, as he informed him in one of his letters, oven 
asking his coiKsent; 'mr can it be tlcnied that the pr nee 
had full warning of the intentions of his father, nor 
that the act of disinheritance was a just ai]rl necessary 
consequence t)£ his disobedience. Hut the czar had 

MeiiH»irs of Bruce ' *' 

■|- Voltaire, who justifies the whole of Peter's conduct towards Alexis on 
till* ground that the question lay between the welfare of lS,0(X),flO() of, 
(ealculated, m passant, by M. Ilasscl to ha /c reached, in 1S2.1, tojupwards of 
t)!) and -i single jiiTson Voltai e loses Mglit of the moral alto¬ 
gether, and thinks only of the political tiei isity, which, after all, docs not 
appear to have been so very pressing Si‘gur, between his admiration of 
the magnamimty of the sovereign and is horror of the cruelty of the 
father^ seems to have been sadly pcr[>lex ‘d as to which way he ought to 
ilcridc. lie has two chapters on the subjr't, wtfich, like Kousseau’s argu. 
mciits on suicide, pour t: contre, pretty nearly balance each other. 
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solemnly pledged himself, that if th\i prince would re¬ 
turn,* he would not only pardon him, but hn^*,him 
better than ever; yet, on the very morning after his 
return, the prince, degraded by the deprivation of his ^ 
swo»d, and led as a prisoner into the council chamber, 
was suddenly called upon to put his hand to a deed by 
which he not only surrendered bis inheritance, but re¬ 
signed it into the hands of his younger brother. * The 
spirit in which this extreme measure was fulfilled iii- 
volvcd a violent infraction ()f the promise upon the faitli 
of which Alexis had returned to Russia, and*expose(T the 
motives of the czar'to a suspicion of iiijustice of the 
worst kind, which is greatly streiigtliened, if not altoge¬ 
ther confirmed, by the proceedifigs he subsequently 
adopted against the prince. Alexis had not committed 
any new offence to justify the revocation of his father’s 
lenity, and it was not necessary to the validity of the 
transaction that he should be compelled to resig'i, as a 
prisoner, thoSb riglits which he had already forfeited as 
a prince. If, however, the personal humilfatiow of the 
son miglit have been considered by tlie father, as a 
wholesome warning, and might have been resorted to 
with a view of impressing upon him still more seriously 
tlie obligation of the act, it would naturally be expected 
that*the restraint would cease witht the occasion that 
called it forth, and that tlie ])rince, having executed his 
father’s will to the utmost, would bj restored to liberty*. 
But that was not the ease. Jlc was carried from tli# 
assembly amidst which he had renounced the throne to 
a prison, and there kept in close confinement, nohody 
being peri^itted to have access to him except the count 
Tolstoi, and such persons as were appointed by the czar 
to see him. * 

The pretext for this preceding was two-fold — a pre¬ 
text wliich was not put into an affirmative shape, bii^ 
which is (lra^yl from the body oi* facts precediiip; and 
following the imj)ris»nment of the czarovitch. In the 
first instance, Pctqr apprehended that Alexis, whose 

* Hruoc. 
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mind was weak aild easily worked upon, might again 
becoiiw the agent of tlie factious party that resisted his 
improvements, and might by them be induced to revoke 
a renunciation that had been wrung from him in the first 
hour of his submission to the parental and imperial 
authority, anil thus, ])erhaps, jirecipitate a civil war in 
whicli tlie results of his laborious life might be over¬ 
thrown. In the second place, looter, with his usual 
sagacity and promptitude, saw the necessity of crushing 
the disaffection of which tne prince was the pattaim 
inst'fument,^' of ascertaining at once the names of the 
conspirators a»id the extent of the conspiracy, and of 
making an immediate example whicli should stiike terror 
to the adherents of old party. In order to obtain 
the information he required, he considered it necessary 
to place the prince in confinement, to hold a constant 
inquisitioft over him for the purpose of extorting a full 
confession, and to threaten him with capital punisliinent 
if he concealed or mis-stated any facts that were within 
his knc'Yledge. This severe procedure constituted a 
second and still worse infringement of the promised 
clemency of the czar. The offences of the prince — 
the boldest of which was his flight into Germany, and 
his attom])t to disturb the amicable relations that existed 
between Pete?* and (Charles — were known to the*'czar 
at the time he proffered mercy to him on condition that 
i/o would return to Moscow. Alexis fulfilled the con- 
'lition on his side, and ba(i a clear title to the ])rotection 
which was guarante'^d to him by his father’s word. 
Yet fie had no sooner submitted himself to the jiaternal 
will, than, instead of being received with forgiveness, 
he was at once treated as a criminal. In the whole 
eburse of these acts, we detect, stej) by step, one viola¬ 
tion of good faith after another. The original alterna¬ 
tive which the czar placed before his son was that he 
shouiu reform, and vender himself worthy of tlio suc¬ 
cession, or embrace the monastic life. The choice had 
never becri withdrawn from the pripce ; and, when lie 
renounced the throne, the utmost penalty that the czar 
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would have been justified in exacting was to compel 
him fo enter a monastery. He could have been*iuter- 
rogated in his cell with as much effect as in the keep of 
a fortress. But, perhaps, Peter did^not like to trust 
him*^vithin the reach of priestly influence; which, how¬ 
ever, he ought to have taken into consideration before, 
and which, even magnified as the danger was by his 
fears, did not afford a sufficient excuse for so delTberate 
an act of perfidy. In any case, the character of tke 
inquiry, the means and agents emjdoyed, and the daily 
trials to wdiich Alexis was subjected, tendeef^to pervert 
and agonise him rather than to promote •the iliscovcry 
of truth. 'file terror which such an ordeal was 


calculated to inspire, in a mind*naturally timid and 
shallow, could scarcely be expected to produce results 
favourable to the ends of justice. Under tlie horrors of 
such a situation, hiirricil into confessions witlf the pro- 
s[)cct of death before him, depressed by the solitud# of a 
dungeon, aiuf harassed by the crafty suggestions and 
tortuous investigations of Tolstoi ami his 'assodlates in 
the commission, the prince, as might have been aytici- 
])ated, r6ndercd a confused account of every thing he 
recollected, criminatcilj himself in the vain hope of 
saving his life, and, as a desperate concession to theufi- 
lelenfing sovereign, even attested the correctness of 
statements which he knew to be false, but which, he 
thought, the czar wished liim to tqgtify, because they* 
implicated individuals who wgse obnoxious to him. * 


The prince was compelled to swear, before the ^^tar, 
on the Holy Evangelists, that ht would discover every 
thing, and confess the whole and pure truth as before 


(iod, and without disguise. He was then juridically 
interrogated, first by his father, and afterwards by^thc 


commissioners. A number of questions were placed 


before him, which lie was called upon to answer in^ 
writing. One,of them related to a*letter written Yrom 


St. Petersburg, after* the prince’s elopement, by M. 
Beyer, the emperor’s resident there, in which a rumour 
was related of a meeting that was sfcid to have taken 
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place in the Russian army in Mecklenburgli; and of a 
desii«;ri entertained by several officers-of sending Cathe¬ 
rine and her son to the prison where the repudiated 
czarina was confined, and placing Alexis upon the 
throne, 'fliis letter, which bore the character of mere 
diplomatic gossip, was not addressed to Alexis, but a 
copy of it had been sent to him at Vienna. Uncon¬ 
cerned as he W'as in the report, which was, probably, 
fabricated with a view to produce the event to which it 
reterred, the czar founded a question upon it as to 
wdi'ether, under such circumstances, he would not have 
declared for the rebels even in his father’s life-time. 
In civilised countries, where judicial investigations are 
conductetl with a tender regard to the consciences aiul 
personal security of witnesses, such a question, leading 
directly to self-examination, never would have been put: 
hut the Lzar rjiised himscH' not only above the forms of 
European law, hut above the provisions of the laws he 
had himself established * ; and, anxious only to attain his 
end, W 81 S in»lifterent whether the means he used were 
equitable or iniquitous. The prince, labouring under 
some inexplicable infatuation, replied, in writing, that 
had the rebels invited him in the life-time of the czar, 
ho should probably have joined them, had thev'been 
strong enough. 

But a still more serious charge was brought against 
'iiirn : a charge more dangerous, as it affected him ])cr- 
'isoimlly, and sustained by proofs of a kind that could 
not be set aside. 1/inutes of two letters, written by 
him from Vienna to the senators and archbishops of 
Russia, were discovered in his own hand, ojie of viliich 
contained thedbllowing passage : — 'rhe continual had 
^irealrneut which 1 have undeservedly suffered, obliged 
me to fly: I narrowly escaped being shut up in a 
convent. They who confined my mother would have 
treated me in the same way. I am under the protection 
of a great prince : I pray of yom not to abandon me at 
present.’’ The concluding words, nt lyreaenty which 

* Sec I'etcr’s Code, or Concordance, of tlic Laws, ch. vi. 
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miglit be construed as having a seditious tendency, had 
Ik-vri* crossed out .with a pen, afterwards restored^ and 
again crossed out; affording a sufficient proof of the 
state of mental trouble and vacillation under which the 
epislles were written. These letters never reached their 
destination, but were intercepted by the court of Vienna, 
which was unwilling to embroil itself with that of 
Russia, and still more reluctant to countenai.t;e the 
revolt of the son against the father. , 

Accumulated testimonies tvere gathered in all quarters, 
and the prince, in the agitation of his fe^ings, Wiew 
not whether it were better to admit or <lpny the accu¬ 
sations that were brought against him. The confessions 
thus extorted from a young man o£ feeble intellect were 
not, therefore, wholly to be relied upon ; nor were the 
witnesses who came forward to implicate him quite free 
from suspicion. A person of the name of Afanassief 
deposed that he had heard the prince declare, op one 
occasion, !• will say something to the bishops, and 
they will repeat it to the priests, and the priests do their 
])arishioners ; and J shall be placed u])on the throne, 
even if it be against my own will.” This loose cTiarge 
was strengthened by the evi<lciice of his own mistress, 
Ku])hrosina, who stated that he had complained to Iv-'r 
of Ids father, and expressed himself anxious for his 
death. Rut no digested, project or secret intiigue, 
neither conspiracy nor preparation, Averc pro’ved ; and l* 
sentiment uttered in confidence and natural enough in ?» 
son Avho inherited a vast monarehy^and who had experi¬ 
enced but little of his father’s affection, Avas converted 
into a crime upon the testimony of a depraved woman, 
Avhose criminal life rendered her statenieiUs uiiAvorthy 
of credit, eATii if they were not made still more question* 
able by the motives of self-preservation in which tiiey 
originated. It Avas not, however, sufficient that the 
czarovitch alone should l)c pronounced an enemy ic the 
government of the cijar. He was charged with having 
consulted his mother and the princess Mary respecting 
his flight; and the bishop of Rostof,«who was in their 
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confidence, deposed that the princesses, then prisoners 
ill a j;.*nvent, hoped for a change that should give them 
their liberties, which was not very extraordinary; and 
that they had counselled the prince to make his escape 
into Cermany, instead of going to join his father at 
("openhagen. And to such extremities were the inves¬ 
tigations carried, that a priest named Jaciiues was put 
to the torture, for the purpose of forcing him to betray 
the secrets which the prince had confided to him in the 
confessional. Jacques admitted that Alexis ha<l accused 
hiniSelf bei'ore God of wishing for the death of his 
father; and that he, the confessor, had consoled him 
for the sin by saying tliat (loil would forgive him, as it 
was no more than wdiat the wliole nation wished, 'fhe 
spectacle of a confessor accusing his penitent, and the 
penitent accused by his mistress, the ordinances of the 
church violated on the oiu' hand, and the sympathies of 
humanity outraged on the other, was as revolting as it 
was inconsistent. In the Greek church, as in the Latin, 
ihe confessifjiial is held sacred, and secrets reposed in 
the priest are not admissible as evidence in a court of 
justice. Jlut Peter appears to have broken down all 
the obstacles which divine as well as human law raised 
up ill the progress of an inquiry which, thus prosccuteil, 
could not fail to terminate in the ruin of the accused. 

That Alexis, confounded at all points, should have 
been frightened into admissions that compromised his 
Jife, was not surprising. , But that his private thoughts, 
the communion of tiie sinner with his Creator, and the 
half-formed hopes which had, from time to time, found 
a place in his mind, should have been lyged-against him 
as griTve ]»olitical offences, must have staggered even 
\he inquisitors themselves. It was the first time that, 
under any solemn form of inquiry, the secret sentiments 
of an accused person were made the groundwork of an 
imptyachment. 

When sufficient evidence was collected to enable the 
czar to bring the accomplices of the prince’s crimes to 
punishment, lie Jost no time in satisfying his revenge. 
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The late czarina, and the princess Mary, were removed 
to distant places, and confined with increased rigour. 
Glebof, the paramour of the czarina, was im])aled alive. 
The corpse was elevated on a scafFold,in the centre of a 
square space apj)ortioned for the ])ur])ose before the castle 
j^ate ; and at the corners the heads of the czarina’s bro¬ 
ther, of two bishops, and the first comtnissioner^of the 
admiralty, were displayed on the tops of poles ; at the 
same time a j;hastly exhibition of the heads of numerofts 
companions of the unfortunate czarovitcli,air^n^.st w^om 
were fifty priests and monks, surrounded the scaffold 
on a circle of trunks of trees. During; tlfis sanguinary 
interval, Moscow was kept in a stage of siege. The 
citizens were not permitted to le^ve it under pain of 
death ; and were compelled, in the suspicious temper of 
the ti\ne, to act as spies and informers upon each other. 

M'hile these executions were going forward, the 
unhappy Alexis, insulated from counsel and fronf .''■ic- 
eour, remained trembling with horror in^ his prison. 
His judgment was parfilyscd by fear ; his fortitiTde, and 
almost his reason, forsook him. lint worse calamitiesr' 
still awaited him. As soon as the measure of vengeance 
was full, the czar rcmoj'ed him to St, Petersburg, where 
the interrogation was renewed in a still rhore specific 
spiriT. Quailing under a persecution thal nearly de¬ 
prived him of the power of collecting his thoughts, it^ 
was not surprising that he shouliU at last have been 
betrayed into statements wli^h were not only incon-’ 
sistent in themselves, but which cf/nfessed the treaaon- 
able designs that had not yet been satisfactorily proved 
against hity. .U seemed as if, weary of life, he was 
willing to make any admissions that were likely to brings 
his sufferings to a termination. • 

During the inquiry which had been held at Moscow 
in tlie month of February, he was closely examined* 
respecting the .negotiations that passed between him 
and the emperor. an(V certain conversations which were 
alleged to have taken place in his interviews Vrith the 
count Schonbron. On that occasioii^ Alexis deposed 
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that he did not see the emperor, hut that he applied to 
count Schonbron, who said to him that " tlic emperor 
would not forsake him, and that, when the proper 
season arrived, after the death of his father, he would 
assist him with an armed force to ascend the thrrfiic.” 
To this communication, the prince replieil that “ that 
W'as npt what he asked; and that all he desired was, 
that the emperor would be pleased to grant him his 
piotcction.” This statement hears internal evidences of 
truth. Ncsdiing could he more unlikely tlian that Alexis 
should have made so wild and absurd a proposition to 
the emperor or his minister, as that of asking the assist¬ 
ance of his troops to dethrone the czar: and the course 
adopted by the emperor, in granting him an asylum with¬ 
out sanctioning his presence at court, is a sufficient 
proof of the light in wliich he regarded the disobedience 
of the prince. The message conveyetl by count Schon¬ 
bron ivas in all respects natural: it merely held out a 
hope to Alexis that the emperor vvould, after the death 
of Peter, recognise the prince’s right of inheritance to 
throne in such a way as circumstances might render 
necessary ; but it did not even remotely point' to any 
act of revolution against the estaHished authority of the 
czar. Such’a contingent j)romiso was, indeed, no more 
than the existing felationships of the two empires jus- 
^fified ; for it must be observed, that at that time Alexis 
had not forfeited his lineal claims, either by renuncia¬ 
tion oil his own part, or by any declaratory or formal 
act fin the part of hi&'"father. 

AVhen the interrogations, however, were resumed four 
months afterwards in St. Petersburg, this s'ibject was 
^vived, and a rigid inquifeition instituted into all the 
particulars. \Vhciher the prince lost his recollection of 
the facts as he had before stated them, whether he had 
gradually accustomed himself to believe in the truth of 
assertions which were constantly put befo-e him in the 
shapp of affirmative queries, or wlfrthcr his answer was 
extorted from his fears or from his resentment, it is not 
easy to determine; but certain it is, that, upon the re- 
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newal of ilie investigation, he gave in a statement in 
writirfg which varied considerably from his first e*[jlan- 
ation. That statement was to the following effect: — 
“ AVishing to imitate my father in nothing, 1 sought to 
ohtaiii the succession by every means except good con¬ 
duct. I was willing to secure it by foreign assistance; 
and if I had secured it, and the emperor had put into 
execution the promine which he made to me — that he 
would procure for me the crown of Russia even by for<je 
of arms,— I would have spaffed nothing to secure myself 
in tlie succession. For example, if the emperor Tiad 
required an exchange of troops for his^service, or a 
large sum of mojiey, I would have willingly done every 
thing he wished, and have given great presents to Ids 
ministers and generals. I would have supported, at my 
own expense, the auxiliary troops with which he might 
have assisted me to put me in possession of tfte crown 
of Russia; and, in a word, nothing should have, pre¬ 
vented me fr8m accomplishing my object.” The most 
remarkable feature in this staicment is its ffankwvowal 
of the secret feelings which Alexis entertained tov^arjj.^ 
his father, and which, we must suppose, was wrung 
from him under a prornise of mercy, of which we have 
no evidence, or extracted from his terrors. That Alexis 
shouin have made a gratuitous acknowlcdgHient of the 
uiidivulged rebellion of his.thoughts solely for the pur¬ 
pose of defying or insulting the czar^in revenge for the 
harassing proceedings to whi^ he had subjected him, 
appears, for many reasons, to \m improbable, "^’he 
se\erity of l*eter’s character was well known to his son, 
who, when ^le had less cause of apjirehension, fled from 
his country to avoid a meeting, the coiTsequences of 
which he dreadeil more than the.penalties of proscyp-* 
tion; while the recent executions which had taken 
place in Moscow must have made such an impression 
upon the mind^of the prince, as to Miave increased his 
fears, rather than to have inspired him with boldness. 
It was not likely thai he would have availed hiinself of 
such a time to commit so extraordinar)>an outrage upon 
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the feelings of the sovereign and the father, unless the 
unh?j'fi)y prisoner had 1)660 tempted into it by despair. 
But that part of this disclosure which involves the most 
curious point for consideration is the passage relative to 
the promise of the emperor. In February^ he seated 
that the einperof had expressed his willingness to assist 
him in securing his succession to the throne after the 
death'of his father; and in the July following, departing 
fiom the simple relation of a plain and direct fact, we 
find him jiutting, by insinuation, a wider construction 
upon the words of the emperor, so as to make it appear 
not only that* he entertained a design upon the throne 
during the life-time of his father, but that the emperor 
was not indisposed to aid him in its prosecution. The 
declaration, it is true, does not distinctly assort that 
such was the emperor’s intention, or that the communi¬ 
cation of count Schonbron was susceptible of such an 
interpretation ; but, in describing what he would have 
done had he succeeded in his object, 'and bail the 
emperor put into execution the promise he had rnadi' 
leaves it to be inferred that the emperor’s pro¬ 
mise bore reference, not to a future event wliicli had 
not even yet taken place, hut t 9 the period when the 
piince was actually meditating a revolution against the 
throne. This di&erepancy in his statements seems to 
have brought the investigation to a close. Peter had 
’ commanded him t(^ make a full confession of the names 
' of all the accomplices of .|)is elopement, and the prince 
ha(!|j, perhaps from K^ntiments of mercy or of honour, 
concealed some of them. Tliis circumstance, and the 
strange variance that existed between the,, disclosures 
made in the lirst and the second investigations, detcr- 
Vaiijed Peter to bring his son before a solemn tribunal, 
composed of the great officers of state, the judges, and 
^the bishops, to indict him for high treason, and to leave 
the decision of thedase in their liands. accordingly 
convoked an assembly of the grandees of Russia on the 
24th June, 1718, and, addressing them in |)erson, took upon 
himself the office of accuser of his son. It would hardly 
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lead to any profitable conclusion^ to discuss the subtle 
doctrine which a modern historian ha^laid down in Refer¬ 
ence to this extraordinary trial. If the question really 
lay between the life of one individual ^nd the safety of 
an ciflpire, political expediency would pronounce a sen¬ 
tence that would be irrcconcileable with (iU^iristian equity. 
This is the only ground upon which the conduct of 
Peter will admit of justification^— if^ indeed, there be 
any justification for making a state necessity paramount 
to domestic obligations, and those iinniutabl^princi}jlcs 
of justice which regulate the punishment by the measure 
of the offence. But we must not venture tif judge of the 
actions of this monarch by a reference either to the laws 
of any other nation, or to any abstract code of right 
and wrong. He was the apostle of a mighty reforma¬ 
tion. He stood alone against the prejudices, the ancient 
customs, and the superstitions of his subjects. Til ad he 
observed a strict system of morals in legislation, and in his 
heroic resistance to the popular will; or, rather, had he 
not constantly sacrificed minor considerations di' that 
nature in his efforts to acconiplisli the great objcct-s-t': 
which he dedicated his life, he certainly never would 
have succeeded in reclaiyiing Russia from the state of 
barbarism in which he found her, and linking her ift 
spirit,*in knowledge, and by national* treaties, to the 
states of Europe. VV^ith reference, however, to the case 
of the unfortunate prince Alexis, the jjistorian is spared 
the painful task of analysing iJic mere legal projiriety 
of the proceedings adopted by the c*tr ; for, by the l^w 
of Russia, the sovereign, in common with all parents, 
possessed th» dangerous, but incontestable, right of life 
or death of his son. Peter, therefore, did*not infringe^ 
the law of the country: he calmly availed himself gof 
the fatal jurisdiction which was reposed in his hands. 
Posterity will not accuse the monarch of having strained 
any' legal principle, or of having pAverted any legal 
right, to achieve his purpose ; but it will unhesitatingly 
condemn the father for having resorted to a prerogative 
which he was not enforced to emplo)^ and which it 
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would have well become nim to have 
was*Aperior to his age, but was not always magnani¬ 
mous in the exercise of those powers with which he was 
invested by nature and by his position. 

It was a spectacle of surpassing humility and irr«sisti- 
ble pathos to see, before that solemn gathering of the 
nobles and senators of the empire, on the one siile a 
prince, the lineal lieir^ to the throne, arraigned as a 
criminal ; wasted and haggard from long confinement 
an<] constj^nt persecution ;*his lofty stature bent down 
by illness and despair; his pow’^erful voice so reduced, 
that its tont% could not be recognised by his former 
friends ; and his whole appearance so degraded, that those 
who knew him best could not trace in that macilent 


* • • i. 

relinquished. lie 


figure a single resemblance to the once wild and profli¬ 
gate czarevitch* : —on the other side, the sovereign and 
the father, standing up alone to a<ldresst the assembly 
and -to denounce his son, already half a tenant of the 
grave ; his large and robust form stoopinj^ slightly under 
the weight of years and care; his dark face and eagle 
^?9.t*ires stamped with the stern expression of concen¬ 
trated Avrath and jiulicial rigour, — affording a strange 
contrast to the victim of his offended will. The speech 
(ff the czar •embraced a narrative of all the topics con¬ 
nected witlifthe Sfc of tlie prince.;}] lie related al! those 
circumstances from the Iwginning, stating that the 
prince married fotj the purpose of evading the observa¬ 
tion of his father; tliai^.he Avas the cause of his Avife’s 
degth by ill-treatment, and that, in conseciuence, the new 
tie which liussia had formed with European civilisation 
was thus unpropitiously dissolved. lie,added, tliat, 
^great as was Iris own joy in the success of his arms and 
do^nestic reforms, it was overbalanced by the still deeper 
sorrow which he felt at the profligate conduct of his 
son. He then proceeded thus : — Though, by all 
laws, human and tfivine, and particularly by the laws of 


• Bruce. f Levesque, Le rii*rc, Manifesto of the trial, Ac. 

t Ot thft fipooch wc have different versions^ in suinc cif which we find 
jmssi’gc.s that arc oiniUed in others. The outline given above embraces all 
the uiatenal poinU ureach. 
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Russ^, which give an absolute jurisdiction to fathers 
over their children, even in private life, we have S. full 
and unlimited power in pronouncing sentence upon our 
son for the crimes he has committed, without consult¬ 
ing file opinions of any persons whatsoever ; yet, as men 
are more liable to be affected by partialities and pre¬ 
judices ill their own affairs than in the affairs of jthers, 
and as the most skilful and experienced ])hysicians trust 
not to their own judgment ^concerning themselves, htit 
call in the assistance of others, so ive, unf^tr the /ear 
of (xod, and the dreaj,! of offending against his will, in 
the same manner place our disease heforef you, and aj»- 
ply to you for a cure; being ajiprehensive of eternal 
death, if, in ignorance of the nature of our distemper, 
we should attempt to cure ourselves; the more especially 
as, in a solemn appeal to Heaven, we have signt^l, sworn, 
and confinneil a promise of pardon to our son case 
he should declare the whole truth. And, although he 
has cancelled this promise by holding in,reserve the 
most important circumstances of his revolutionary de¬ 
signs against us ; yet, that we may not violate our h.vn 
obligations, wc desire you to consider tliis affair with 
gravity and attention, sy^d report to us what punishment 
you |hink he deserves, without favour dr partiality 
either to him or to us. Should you flecid^ that he de¬ 
serves but a slight punishfhent, your decision will not 
be unwelcome to us ; and we pledge ourselves, by the 
great Loid, you shall have nariiing to apprehend. Be 
not influenced by the reflection thtft you are called 
to pass sentence on the son of your sovereign, but ad¬ 
minister justice fearlessly, without respect of persons; 
and peril not your own souls and ours by Joing anythinji 
which would be calculated to injure our country, ct to 
upbraid our conscience on the terrible day of judg¬ 
ment.’* • 

Such was th» address of the czar to the judges. He 
also transmitted a manifesto to the clergy, containing 
declarations to the ^me pur])ose. This maniRsto con¬ 
cluded with these words; — Althougli this affair does 
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not come within the spiritual, but rather the civil, juris- 
cUctifln, and we have this day brought it before the 
secular court; >et, recollecting that passage in the Word 
of God which requires us to consult the heads and ciders 
of the church, that we may be informed in the will of 
Heaven, and being anxious of receiving all possible in- 
struct^n on so important an occasion, we desire of you, 
the bishops and the whole ecclesiastical power, as pro- 
pounders of the Word of pod, not to pronounce any 
judgmcMit ip this case, but to examine it, and give us 
your opinions according to the sacred oracles, from which 
we may be test instructed as to the punishment onr 
son deserves ; which opinions you will deliver to us in 
writing under your hands, so that, being rightly in¬ 
formed therein, we may not lay any burden upon our 
conscience. W^e, theieforc, repose imjilicit confidence 
in you, that, as guardians of the divine laws, as faitliful 
pastofs of the Christian flock, and as jiromoters of your 
country's good, you will act with dignity suited to your 
station ; and we conjure you, by that dignity and the 
■lnyll.icss of the functions you discharge, to proceed with¬ 
out fear or dissimulation.” 

In reply to these appeals, the, clergy were the first to 
deliver theiV opinion, 'rheir' answer was in many re¬ 
spects remarkable. The preamble opened by a dcclara- 
^tion that the affair did not come within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction: — “This affair,” they observe, “does in 
no wise fall within the v*.“gc of the ecclesiastical court; 
nor is the absolute power of the sovereign subject to the 
cognisance of his people, hut he has an unlimited right 
of acitng herein as he shall think fit, with./Ut any in- 
jferior person Wng justified in intermeddling.” It will 
be 'j^erceived that, in this preamble, the clergy did not 
satisfy themselves by merely declaring tliat the case did 
•not come within th^> eccicsiasticai jurisdiclion, hut that 
they went out of their way, and beyond, the requisition 
of the czar, in reminding the sovereign that the law 
had pla6ed an irresponsible power'in Ids hands. Im. 
mediately after the preamble, followed several citations 
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of texts from Scripture, by which the evidence of Holy 
Writ was made to balance both sides of the qifbstion. 
They particularly cited that passage from Leviticus, 
containing the anathema, Cursed hp he who curseth 
his father or motherand the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
in which the denunciation is repeated. In addition to 
these authorities, they referred to the constitutions of the 
empire (which were out of their province) for an^agous 
passages bearing in a similar spirit on the case. After 
a variety of quotations of ftiis kind, the do^ument^ter¬ 
minated in the following words : — If his majesty is 
disposed to punish the delinquent according to the mea¬ 
sure of his offences, he has before him the exam])les of 
the Old Testament: if, on the othir hand, he is inclined 
to show mercy, he has an example in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who received back the prodigal son when he re¬ 
turned with a contrite heart; who set free tht; woman 
taken in adultery, whom the law had sentenced to be 
stoned to death ; and who at all times delighted in 
mercy more than in sacrifice. lie has likewise^the ex¬ 
ample of Davhl, who spared his son Absalom, alth'i'^’g^' 
ho had I’cbelled against him ; who recommended him to 
the captains of his army when going forth to battle, 
saying, ^S]»are my son Absalom!’ The father vfas 
here inclinable to mercy, but divine ^stifle spaiod not 
the offentler. The heart of the czar is in the hands 
of God; let him take that side to wjiich it shall please 
the Almighty to direct him.’],# This paper was signed 
by eight arclibishops and bishopsjpfour archpriests,^nd 
two professors of divinity, as well as by the metropoli¬ 
tan archbisVop of llezan, with whom the prince had held 
a correspondence, and who was the first pbrson by whom 
it was signed. The tendency of this answer of«the 
clergy has been generally considered favourable to 
clemency, and much admiration has been bestowed upon 
the body from.which it emanated.* * But we must dis- 

* Voltaire, who rarely fourul an cxruse for praising the arts of the rlergy 
.ippnwcs highly of the toi*j of this iluriimeiit. A niodc'in Kiigf isli cmnp'ler 
of the life of IVter the (ireat adopts the same opinion, without beiiij 
iiiil uenced by the same motives. 
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sent wholly from a criticism so superficial. If the 
clergy* had been sincerely disposed to impress upon the 
mind of the czar a merciful construction of the case, 
and if they had been sufficiently courageous to have 
tendered such an opinion unreservedly, it is quite 'clear 
that their answer would have been very diflerently pre¬ 
pared. 'J’he fact seems to be, that they were afraid of 
committing themselves to one side or the other; and 
that, in order to escape all rcsj)onsibility, they jilaced a 
siiflicient numlier of examples, bearing both ways, be¬ 
fore the czar, so that whichever course his majesty might 
ultimately pr.rsue should be justified by satisfactory 
precedents. The reforms that Peter had effecU'd in 
the church had alrealy rendered the clergy subservient 
to his will: they felt that they were no longer an inde¬ 
pendent body : their arrogance, which formerly had 
kej)t the tnrone in awe, was now sunk into servility ; and 
ic IS, therefore, not surprising, that, thus called upon to 
give an opinion on a question respecting which it is 
scarcely assuming too much to say that the czar’s mind 
_Sk’i«s,?ilready made up, or had, at all events, exhibited so 
strong a feeling against the prince as to warrant'them in 
believing that he desired to punish, and not to spare, his 
son — it is not surprising that they should have sub¬ 
mitted so eq-nivot-dl a statement to his majesty. j5ut it 
is a source of no slight surprise, that any commentators 
‘ on this event shouhl have traced to the Cliristian be¬ 
nevolence of those ecclesiastics a document which was 
dic^jteil by their feaii». 

On the same day the czarovitch was examined for 
the last time, and signed a final confessioi\,in writing, 
in which he acknowledged himself to have been a bigot 
In l,ys youth ; to have frequented the company of monks 
and priests ; to have revelled with them, and to have 
.^mbibed from them his aversion to the duties of his sta¬ 
tion, and his ilislikl; to the person of his father; admit¬ 
ting, at the same time, that he had endeavoured to secure 
to. himself the succession to the throne by any means 
whatever, except'such as were just. It is utterly impos- 
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sible to reconcile the weakness of this extraordinary de- 
clarafion with any other view of tlie subject thaft, that 
whicli wo have taken. 'I’lie prince’s mind had been 
worked upon, until he had lost the power of thinking for 
hiineelf ; and the confessions he made throughout were 
evidently extracted from his terrors: portions of them 
must have been false. On the 5th of July, tlie minis¬ 
ters, senators, and generals unanimously condemned 
prince Alexis to death. In this sentence the judgQjs, 
after reciting in general terms the nature of the charge, 
and of the evidence submitted to them, go cfi to detHare 
that, according to the laws of Russia, it Aielongs not to 
them, the natural subjects of his majesty, to take cognis¬ 
ance of an affair of this nature, #vhich for its import¬ 
ance depends solely on the absolute will of the sovereign, 
whose power, unlimited by any law, is derived from 
God alone.” They then proceed to set forth the several 
articles of the charge, to justify the judgment at which 
they had arrived, by showing how much greater was the 
prince’s crime than were others that would ha*’c sub¬ 
jected him to similar punishment ; and, after pronounc¬ 
ing the verdict of death, they conclude by reposing the 
case in the hands of his majesty. “ We submit, liow- 
ever,” they obscrve«l, this sentence which.w'o now pass 
to th?* sovereign power, the will, anii mt^rciful revisal 
of his caarish majesty, our most gracious &o\ereign.” 
This sentence is of the same character as the opinion 
delivere«l by the clergy. TI4; senators comprehended ■ 
the wishes of the czar, and tiiey ^obeyed them, l^tcr 
required a legal sanction to release him from his promise 
to Alexis :^he knew the materials of wdiich the legency 
chamber was composed: he appealed to it, confident of 
the result ; and the servile senate unhesitatingly jiefi 
formed the bidding of their master. 

The czarovitch was removed from the court on the 
evening of thc^fith of July : on thtmiorningof the 7th, 
messengers were sent to the czar, to inform him that 
his son was dangerously ill, and desired to^ see him. 
Peter went accordingly, attended by •the principal offi- 
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cers of his court; andj after an interview which is de¬ 
scribed to have been very affecting, took his leave. In 
the evening, however, another message was sent to the 
czar, stating that the illness of the prince had seriously 
increased ; and as his majesty was on his way to.pvisit 
him again, intelligence was received that the prince was 
dead. Such arc the few particulars concerning this 
event*'which have been communicated to the world 
l^roiigli the channels of the court. The czar, with a 
strong desire to justify hi'o conduc't to the nations of 
Eufope, ca'used the whole trial to be printed and trans¬ 
lated, therebj'. submitting himself to the judgment of the 
world.* In a letter which he addressed to the several 
courts of Europe, t^xplaiiung the grounds upon which 
he brought his son to public trial, he gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the last moments of the prince. “AVhile,” 
he ohsei:*.'cd, we * were debating between the natural 
feelings of paternal clemency and the duties we owed 
to the security of our kingdom, and while' we were pon¬ 
dering pn what resolution we ought to take in an affair 
of such jlifficulty and importance, it ])leased the Al- 
niTf^ity God, by his especial will and his just judgment, 
and by his mercy, to deliver us out of that cinbarrass- 
nirent, and to save our family and kingdom from the 
shame anti l^hc dangers, hy abridging yesterday tlte life 
of our said son Alexis, after,, an illness with .which he 
was seized as soon as he had heard the sentence of death 
pronounced against him., That illness appeared at first 
like an apoplexy, but, he alter wards recovered his senses, 
anti received the holy sacrament as a Christian; and 
having desired to see us, we went to him ijiimeiliately, 
with all our councillors and senators, anti then he ac- 
knowledged and sincerely confessed all liis said faults 

* Memoircs tfu Regnr rfc Pierre Ic Grand, SfC. par Ic lioyar Iv'nn Nrs~ 
ICburanot. This work was published ono veur alter tlie dea'lli of IVter the 
Orcat, and while Catherine ami MenaikoiK were still livinfr; and contains a 
variety of authentic fact£ Voltaire condemns it as }aein|7 an inipo.sition, 
although he is largely indebted to it tor the arrangement and substance of 
his own Liteot Peter: indeed, in many places^ he derives even his language 
from Nestcsuraiioi. I'lie only imposition — if be one—which can he 
charged ui>oii the work is, that it has a tietitious name Nestesuranoi is 
an anagram; the real ifetmc of the writer was Jean Uousset. 
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and crimes committed against uSj with tears and all 
the marks of a true penitent, and begged our pljjdon, 
which, according to Christian and paternal duty, we 
granted him ; after which, on the 7th of July, at six in 
the (ivcniiig, he surrendered his soul to God.” * 

'Fhis account of the prince’s death has been currently 
adopted by most historians, and generally accepted as 
being strictly true. We shall have occasion presently 
to show, upon evidence which, after a careful examin*- 
tion of the facts, appears to*us to be unquestionable, that 
although this statement was received at the Time hy the 
courts of Europe as*a satisfactory explaifation of the 
sudden demise of the prisoner, it is exposed to the most 
serious doubts, if, indeed, it be notcompletely disproved, 
by testimonies that have been made public subsequently. 
But, before we touch upon that part of the subject, it is 
necessary to observe that, sliortly after the efeiit took 
place, a variety of stories crept into circulation, many of 
which impufed the death of Alexis to his father, and 
all of which denied that he died a natural death. As, 
however, those various and conflicting charges could 
not all be true, and as none of them rested upon aiUlien- 
tic information, they cannot be admitted as historical 
evidence. It was welf known that the jwince Alexis 
enterfained a feeling of strong hostility# against the 
czarina; ‘yet we have not been able to discover that the 
latter was implicated, in any direct ^’ay, in the proceed¬ 
ings against the prince. A^.foreign writer t, whose 
statements upon this subject are aUowed on all hanijji to 
have been remarkably impartial and correct, put forward 
an extraorc^nary narrative of the circumstances which 
attended the last hours of the prince, that not only ac¬ 
cused the czar of the murder of his son, but drew ii^ tli? 
czarina as a participator in the act. The narrative to 
which we allude represents the czarina to have been s^ 
• 

• " The History of the Life of Peter the First, by John Mottley, I']sq ” This 
work, written by the son of foloiicl Mottley, who followed the fortunes of 
JamO'. II., is ehietly compiled irom the memoir of Ncstcalll^'inoi, but it 
contains, in addition, many original anecdotes and ufticiul documents. 

t Lambcrti. • 
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anxious for the fortunes of her own son, that she never 
resteiVuntil she iniluced his majesty to commence pro¬ 
ceedings against the czarovitch: that the czar, after 
giving liim the knout with his own hand, cut off his 
head, wliich was afterwards so artfully joined t« the 
body tliat the separation could not be detected; tliat in 
a short time the czarina's son died, and the czar, full of 
remorse for what lie had done,-became extremely ill- 
tii'inpered ; when, hearing that tlie czarina was engaged 
in a secret and criminal intercourse with prince Menzi- 
koff, and being otherwise discontenteil with her on ac¬ 
count of tliLf-dced she had induced him to commit, he 
resolved to strip her of the imperial honours, and shut 
her up in a convent a that this intention was noted down 
by the czar In his pocket-hook, in which he kept a kind 
of diary of his private thoughts ; that one of the pages 
of his majesty’s bed-chamber brought the pocket-book 
to the czarina, who, upon reailing the memorandum, sent 
in haste for the prince JMenzikoff, ami communicated it 
to him>i; tliat in a day or two afterwards tlie czar was 
sciz(‘d with a violent disteirijior, ami died ; ami tf’at his 
death was universally attiibuted to poison. Tlfis story, 
ridiculous as it is, has obtained credit in many well- 
informed quarters, and has been further sustained by the 
opinion of atmo<\*rn traveller of liigh character aiid at¬ 
tainments.* This gcntlcnian deiives his infoiination in 
the first instance from an historical magazine, in which 
he found it affirmed that the prince Alexis was be¬ 
headed by the ordeu of his father, and that marshal 
^re)de performed the office of executioner; which lat¬ 
ter assertion relieves the czar from the charge of having 
executed tliatToffice himself. The ground upon which 
“lliis strange assertion rests, is a conversation which is 
said to have taken place between a second person ami a 
^certain lady of the court of St. Petersliurgli, who was so 
high in the coiifidciice of Peter and (Jatijerine, that she 
was said to have been employed 1.111 sewing the prince's 
head to his. body before it lay in slate. This tale, it 

* The llev. W. Cox — Travels in Poland, Itussia, &c. 
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appears, was confirmed to the traveller by the report of 
an iiuimatc acquaintance of the lady’s, who assurtft^ him 
that he always found her extremely unwilling to speak 
of the death of Alexis; that she was exceedingly shocked 
wheaever the topic was introduced ; and that nothing 
further could be extorted from her, but that she was the 
person who prepjired the body for lying in state. Au¬ 
thorities of this kind are of no value: they want (Exacti¬ 
tude, connection, and coherence’; and although we fi^d 
tliat several Germim histofians have adopted implicitly 
the story of tlie beheading, and that the iaft is als^ in¬ 
serted in several of the genealogical tables cii the imperial 
family, yet it derives no additional vveiglit from those cir¬ 
cumstances. An error does not Itfjcome converted into 
truth by the number, or even the respectability, of its 
believers. As to the part which the czarina took in this 
mysterious affair, scarcely any reasonable doulJt can he 
entertained. The accusation which has been brought 
against her 5 f desiring to compass, for a sinister object, 
the death of her ste])-son, appears to be wholly un- 
foun(ii;d. In the memoirs of a public minister* of the 
time, thb following passage appears, relative to her con¬ 
duct on that occasion :—1 was present when the czar 
told the duke of IIolstAn that the czarina Catherine liad 
begged of him to prevent the sentenc,? pasi^ed upon the 
czarvoitch being publicly isead to that prince. ^ (-'on- 
tent youiself,’ said she, ‘^witli obliging him to turn 
monk ; for this public and forjual cotnlemnation of your 
son will reflect odium on your gigindson.’ ” The czar 
was deaf to this intercession, and insisted that the sen¬ 
tence shoulil he publicly read to the prince, in order to 
give to the trial and its results their full legal solemnity. 
But while the character of the czarina is cleared froA 
all imputation, there exists unfortunately but too much 
reason to believe that Peter was not equally exemp^ 
from criminally. • 

Amongst the persijns who have given to the w’orld 
their testimonies iKjIative to this mcmorablt^jiffair, one 

* llefcrrcd to by Voltaire. 
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of the most trustworthy and impartial is JVIr. Bruce, 
an qfricer who was constantly about the person of the 
czar, who was aftcrwaids aid-de-camp to general 
Weyde, who accompanied the czar on his expedition to 
the Caspian, and who was subsequently instruct.r to 
the son of tlic unfortunate Alexis. A near relative of 
this gentleman was a favourite general in the Russian 
servicu, and captain Bruce himself stood high in the 
es,teein and confidence of the sovereign, to whom he 
was attached not only by gratitude far favouis conferred 
upon him, but by his admiration of the character of that 
extraordinary, man ; any assertions, therefore, discre¬ 
ditable to the czar, which were made by captain Bruce, 
must be received as confessions due to truth, .and put 
forward by him with reluctance. During his experi¬ 
ence as a military man in Russia and other countries, 
he collected such infcrniation as haiipcned to come 
within the reach of his inquiries; and the results of 
his observation were subsequently published.* The 
situatin'^ he filletl at court afforded him the best oppor¬ 
tunities of judging for himself of those scenes jvhich 
have since been made the subject of various spet^ulations 
and calumnies; and his narrative is written with so 
much simplicity and candour, and is so free from those 
traces of arfjfict- and policy which usually disiigure 
the memoirs of persons about courts, that it commands 
a degree of attentioq^to which it might not otherwise be 
considered entitled. In ^that part of the work which 
relates to his residen ',c in Russia, he gives an accurate 
account of the trial of prince Alexis, concluding with 
the^ following extraordinary narrative, which, is of too 
much importance not to be preserved in full:— 

^ The trial was begun the 25th of June (the par¬ 
ticulars of w-liich have been so fully related by others, 
that I thought a repetition of it needless), and continued 

* “ Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq., a Military CVBccr in the Service 
of Prussia, Russia, and Oreat Britain; contaiyingan Account of his Tra¬ 
vels,. &c. i as also several very interesting private Anecdotes of the (,'aar 
Peter the Russia." This journal w.is origtnally wr tteii in Cierinaii, 

and on Captain Bruce’- retirement from the service in 175 >, he translated 
it into English, lii 1781, it was published fur the benefit of his widow. 
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to tbg 6th of July, when the supreme court, with 
unanimous consent, passed sentence of death upoir the 
prince, hut left the manner of it to his majesty’s deter¬ 
mination. The prince was brouj^ht before the court, 
his sPntence was read to him, and he was reconveyed 
to liis prison in the fortress. 

On the next day his majesty, attended by a^l the 
senators and bishops, with sevei;al others of hijih rank, 
went to the fort, and entered the apartment where tlfL* 
czarovitch was kejft; prisoner. Some little ^iind tli 4 ;re- 
after, marshal Weyde came out and ordered me to go 
to Mr. Jlear, the druggist, whose shop was liard by, and 
tell him to make the potion strong, which he had 
bespoke, as the prince was then vety ill. When I </(?- 
livered thifi incxsngfi to Mr. Bmr, ho turned quite pale, 
and fell a xhaking and tremhling, and appeared in the 
utmost eonfasion, whieh surprised me so niurhy that I 
asked him whf^t was the matter with him ; but h>' was 
unable to return me any answer. In the meantime the 
marshal himself enmc in, mueh in the same eftndition 
with H-;/’ druggist, saying, he ought to have been more 
expeditious, ns the priiiee, was very ill of an apopleetic jit. 
Upon this, the druggist^delivered him a silver eup with 
a rover, whieh the marshal himself enrrled into the 
prinee's apartments, .staggering all the wafas he went, 
like one di'iink. About half an hour after, the czar, with 
all his attendants, ivithilrew, with wery dismal counte¬ 
nances ; and when they wen^p^the marshal ordered me 
to attend at the prince’s apartment^, and in case of «ny 
alteration to inform him immediately thereof. There 
were at tha% time two ])hysicians and two surgeons in 
waiting, with whom, and the officers on guard, 
dined on what had been dressed for the prince’s dinner. 
The ])hysicians were called in immediately after to 
attend the prince, who was struggling out of one con* 
vulsion into atwther, and, after grea*!; agonies, expired 
at five o’clock in the iffternoon. I went directly to in¬ 
form the marshal, Ind he went that moment“ift acquaint 
his majesty, who ordered tlie corpse td be embowelled; 
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after which it was laid in a coffin covered with hlack 
velvet',' and a pall of rich gold tissue spread over it: it 
was tlien carried out of the fort to the church of the 
Holy Trinity, wh«re the corpse lay in state till the 11th, 
in the evening, when it was carried hack to the'^fort, 
and deposited in the royal burying vault, next the coffin 
of the princess, his late consort: on which occasion the 
czar and czarina, and the chief of the nobility, followed 
iii procession. Various u'cre the reports that were 
spr(,‘a<l concerning his death. It was given out pub¬ 
licly, that on hearing his sentence of death pronounced, 
the dread thereof threw him into an apoplectic fit, of 
which he died. Vrrjf fi‘m hdiervd he died a naiitrat 
death ; but it teas dd^n/erous for people to speak as thejj 
thought. The ministers of the emperor, ami the states 
of Holland, were forbid the court, for speaking their 
mind too freely on this occasion, and, upon complaint 
against them, were both recalled.’' ^ 

If this extraordinary statement had proceeded from 
an endiiiy of the czar, it woulil, unquestionably, he 
liable to great doubt, and might with propriety Ae re- 
jecled altogether from the page of history. *Ihit we 
frequently find, in our rescarclit^s into the jnotives and 
actions of the great, that private individuals who^ have 
been drawn ‘ by ' accident into situations that enabled 
them to become spectators of public events] without 
giving them a personal interest in the exaggeration or con¬ 
cealment of facts, arc freq’icntly enabled to throw inci¬ 
dental lights upon particular occurrences for which we look 
in vain to more responsible authorities. C^aptain Bruce 
was" an eyewitness of the almost incredihle tragedy 
^which he de*!cfihcs : had he been actuated by any less 
woK*hy object than the establishment of truth, he would 
undoubtedly have taken the other side of the question, 
cvherc his feelings and his fortunes were immediately 
concerned, and ehdeavoured to have »exculpated the 
czar, rather than to have become himself his accuser. 
The whoKfe tenour of captain Bruce’^ narrative, which is 
written with so ihuch sincerity as to exhibit satisfactory 
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internal evidence of its veracity, is strongly in favour 
of the magnanimity, the patriotism, and the •stern 
justice of his royal master ; alid, even after relating this 
story, he seeks, not to excuse the crimiyality of the czar, 
upon*which, indeed, he docs not venture to make any 
commentary, hut to trace in the monarch’s ardent love 
of his country an absorbing apology for all those acts 
which were likely, in the estimate of posterity, to stain 
the cliaracter of the man. ]4ut the testimony of this 
officer, which we dPem to b(f conclusive in itself, is mot 
uncorroborated. Lcclerc, a French historian, who was 
in St. IJetersburg at tlie time, and a witntjss of these 
events, adopts the whole of Uruce’s narrative in his his¬ 
tory ; thus giving his assent to its correctness.* 

The fact whether Alexis dicil a natural death pro¬ 
duced by terror, or whether he died by ])oison adminis¬ 
tered by the hand of his father, must remain a*disputed 
question untH further evidence shall clear up the doubts 
that at present rest upon it. The business of history 
is not strictly to decide such questions, but IRi ])Iace 
them*E»i all their bearings fearlessly before the world. 
That Feter was a man of violent and ungovernable 
passions*; that his hatred was deep and lasting; that he 
never hesitated to inflict the most cruel punishmeirts 
upon those who offended him; and tlikt Ite was at all 
times pre|)ared to sacrifice'privatc and personal feelings 
to the great objects that occupied,his busy life,—are 
traits of character that afford^ colouring of likelihood 
to a statement which imputes to Ifim a crime that cqpld 
not have taken place under more civilised institutions. 

It may be*argued, it is true, that Peter had no need 

• 

* lA'cIcrrS authority is not always to be relieil upon. He too frei|uentty 
hetrajs r('^1Ie^slloss in getting through details, which often committed him 
to tliO'te sonm-s of inlorin.itioii tli.it h.ippcned to lie nearest at hand, and 
were easiest of aeross. He was deficient in the patience and industry which 
are requisite for historical research. Hut these observations will not a])pl]^ 
with equal toree to those parts of lii« work which lyelatc to events approacli- 
ing liiS own time; sihd he may be afely admitted as a witness on the occa¬ 
sion above referred to, wlwre casiia’l opixirtuiiilies brought the facts 
immediately beiore him. Voltaire, in his Lite of the czar, does not make 
any allusion whatever t?Pthe story of the poisoning. Segfij who was an 
enthusiastic encomiast of Peter the Great, places implicit iaith in the nar¬ 
rative ot Bruce. 
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to take away, with his own' hand,' a life' which was 
already forfeited to the laws; and that it was highly 
improbable tliat lie shouht have become the murderer of 
his own son, wheji a few hours more would have trans. 
ferred the deiinquent to the hands,of the legal executioner. 
But there are some circumstances which enter into the 
consideration of the case that deprive this argument of 
much of its- force. It. ought not to be lost sight of, 
tl.at although tlie judicial assembly pronounced sentence 
of tjLeath u|mn the prince, they did noc specify the man¬ 
ner of his death ; and that they submitted the sentence 
to the nieiciful revisal ” of his majesty. There cjin 
be no doubt that it was generally expectetl that the 
czar would take advantage of that recommendation, and 
of the high discretion which the law vested in him, 
and commute tlie punishment to banishment for life in 
a monastery. The word of the czar had been formerly 
pledged to deal no heavier infliction upon the prince: 
the verdict of the judges had certainly refeased his ma¬ 
jesty fi*om that promise, by holding the prince responsible, 
for his offences before a tribunal distinct from, J-jut not 
superior to the sovereign authority ; but the iT/ar still 
possessed, not merely the royal perogative of mercy' 
that is common to all nations, but the peculiar privilege 
of decision, paralnount to the law itself, which the con. 
stitiilions of the-empire conferred upon him, and he might 
have given way te^ the suggestions of nature, without 
compromising the demL^^ds of justice. It was anti¬ 
cipated that he woull avail himself of the lenient side 
of the alternative: how, then, could he escape from the 
odium of rejecting it, except by forestalling <he office of 
^the executionerWe are not borne out by the acts 
of looter’s life in assuming that he placed much value on 
the opinions of those by whom he was surrounded ; • 
«l)ut we know that the empress exercised a powerful in¬ 
fluence over his* mind, and we hav«^ at least one 
authority for the fact that she interceded with him 
on behalPof his son. When his- ministers and fa¬ 
vourites failed to 'assuage his unruly temper, or to change 
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his determinations, Catherine alone succeeded. Might 
not Peter, therefore, to avoid* the ungraciousness-and 
the seif-reproaches of ’ refusin{| to gratify Ids consort on 
so reasonable a point, have devised thisAlrcadful method 
of placing his son beyond the reach of his mercy ? 
Assassinations on the throne, and close to the throne, 
were common in Russia ; nor had the sway of Peter, 
miglity as were the reforuis which he introduced, so 
completely subdued the barbarism of the empire as td 
deter him, if' it stiitcd hi5 purpose, froir^ imitatyig 
the dark examples of his ])rcdecessors. Rut might he 
not have been <actuatod by another, and*perhaps a 
stronger, motive, springing from the glory of his name 
and the pride of his descent ? Tlu alliances which he 
had formed with the principal nations of Kurope ; the 
dazzling reputation he had acliieved, abroad and at 
home, by his victories and his domestic policy ; and the 
])roii(l sense «)f inheritance by blood of a throne wlncii 
trembled to its fonndatioiis when he ascended it, but 
\yhich he Inul rendered secure by his heroism and Ilfs wis- 
doni ; ♦Might have led liiin to regard with horror the de¬ 
grading (fdatli which awaited the first-horn of his house. 
Sucli motWes have governed the actions of men who had 
less excuse for tyranny, and whose natures werv less arbil 
trary aiul vindictive. Whether these Rpeculations be 
just or not,*one fact, at all events, is indisputable; that 
an officer who w'ttanaboul the ])ersoiiw of the czar, and 
who was himself a partidpator^M the scene he describes, 
published to the world, many yea^s ago, a statement 
which cast upon the czar the imputation of a monstrous 
crime, and ithat that statement has never since been 
contradicted or disproved. * ^ 

But, without pursuing any further the train of ire- 
flections to which the consideration of this jsubject 
unavoidably leads, it cannot he disguised that the con- i 
duct of Peter to.his unforti’iiate son, from the moment 
he returned to Moscow,* was marked by a succession of 
perfidies. Alexis tempted to return upon die faith 
of a voluntary promise that his ofi:cuce5 should be par- 

VOL. II. L 
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doned; and the worst punishment which the previous 
thrcbls of the czar had Ipl him to expect was seclu¬ 
sion for life in a monastJ-y. Kven if he had doubted 
the extension of, the proffered mercy, not a single cir¬ 
cumstance had occured, not a single word had«’heen 
written or spoken that could have suggested to him 
the fear of a weightier sentence. Whatever his of¬ 
fences were, it was under the sanction of tlie czar's 
pledge that he placed himself once more at his disposal. 
He,.relinqi^ishe(l his right df succesljion to the throne ; 
assented solemnly to the choice of another heir; was 
willing to taxe the cowl ; and in all things yielded him¬ 
self up unreservedly to the will of his lathtT. Jlut 
what course did Peter adopt towards this hur»d)led and 
spirit-broken prince ? Did he cultivate tlie repentant 
disposition he exhibited ? Did he receive his remorse 
with paternal or royal forgiveness ? Was he satisfied 
with setting aside his birthright, and rendering him 
dead in law by banishing him to the forforn cells of a 
religions retreat ?—No. He apprehended that although 
such a measure would certainly cancel his claiin^i#iluring 
his own lifetime, it would not effectually bar him 
from the succession after his death. He regarded the 
jlarty with‘which Alexis had, f)y a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances,* bedh mixed up, as the inveterate e*ncmies 
of improvemeat; and he was resolved to destroy it at 
its roots, whateveii might be the sacrifies he should be 
called upon to make, {^j the pursuit of this desolating 
policy, which was Aidoubtedly wise in so far as the in¬ 
terests of Russia were concerned, he determined to 
annihilate in the person of the czarovitch *116 lingering 
hopes of thd conspirators against a growing empire. 
But the course he adopted was disgraceful in the sove¬ 
reign, and revolting in the father. He was aware that, 

. as he had solemnly guaranteed the life of the prince 
upon a stipulated^condition that he should return to the 
capital, and that, as the prince kad fulfilled his part of 
the undwtnking, he could not bring him to public trial, 
nor deprive him of the benefit of the imperial mercy, 
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unless* some new ground of criminality should lie es. 
tablished, which would afFoifl a feasable pretext for 
extreme proceedings. The* details of the inquisi¬ 
tion that was instituted in Moscow arfd St. Petersburg, 
attest*tbe vigilance and changeless determination with 
which this malignant design was carried into effect. 
The friends of the prince were suborned against him ; 
his mistress was bribed and i)cnsioned for betraying hirn^ 
and the secrets of Jhe conf(;f?sional were, by a violation 
of the most sacred privilege of religion, turn^tl into •ac¬ 
cusations. Nor was this all: the private ^oughts of 
the offeruler were extorted from him, anil, for the first 
time in the annals of nations, the undivulged specula¬ 
tions of a ]iersecutcd man were coiiverted into capital 
crimes. The agents employed to work upon his inex¬ 
perience and his fears were the most crafty and«mscru_ 
pulous men of the time ; and when they failed to draw 
from the prif^mcr sufficient testimony upon which ho 
could be condemned, they wrung from him, by n^maccs 
and promises, a variety of statements, in which they 
compdfu d^him to inculpate himself. Not satisfied with 
obtaining from him a plenary acknowledgment of 
that whicli was true, they did not abandon^tiie torture 
until tljey forced him to acknowleilge tliat ^hich must 
have been fahe. Such was the nature of the investiga¬ 
tion to wlifch Alexis was sulyected. A man naturally 
of weak intellect, it was inipossibfe that he could 
escape from the fate that had hUen ^Iready prejiared for 
him. The avidity with which his credulous submis¬ 
sion was taken advantage of; the mockery of a ju¬ 
dicial trial ;*the parade of an ecclesiastical sanction, 
where none was required ; the formality of justifying 
the circumstances to the crowned heads of Eruope, 
which would have been unnecessary, if they were open, 
and free from suspicion ; ami the myst^Tious manner of 
the prince's deattt, are facts which must for ever darken 
the memory of Peter^thd Great. The only apology that 
has been attempted to he made for his ^onduct in this 
unworthy transaction consists in the line of distinction 
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wliicl^he is presumed to have drawn between his duties 
as a Sovereign and his feelings as a parent. Hut that 
apology will not avail to rescue him fVom the odium of 
this affair. Tlaff the guilt of the Prince been clearly 
exhibited in the first instance ; had the czar not ei^ibar- 
rassed the rigid course of justice, by a promise of mercy 
tliat ’vas of no otlier value than to allure the prince 
into his power ; and had he surrendered up the culprit 
to be tried fairly by the laws of the country, in-stead of 
dnigging ff'om him before-hand the very proofs of 
guilt upon which the trial w'as to proceed, posterity 
would have sympathised with the sufferings of the father, 
while it regarded with wonder and admiration the 
lofty virtue of the ^sovereign. Hut that was not the 
case: the prosecution of the prince was strained and 
compulsory; nor did Peter, throughout the whole, betray 
a solitary token of a niental struggle between the con¬ 
flicting difficulties of his position. On the contrary, 
tile inflexible judge was always visible — the father, 
never. At what conclusion, then, can liistory arrive, 
but that the glory of tlie liero and the legislator ‘\^as on 
this occasion sacrificed to his bad passions ? 
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DOMESTIC RFFOUMS.-CONSPIRACV OF OOFKTZ AND ALREllOMl 

TO CREATE AN FIMVOPKAN KtVOLCTION. -DEATH OF CHAKf.ES 

XII. -HOSTIMTIES WITH SWEDEN. — TKIIMINA'I ION 0<P THE 

WAR, AND TRACE 0¥ NEUSTADT. -t ELtBRI^TON OP THE 

EEACr, -INQUIRY INTO AKUSKS AT MOSCOW. -SETTLEMENT 

OF THE SCCCI-SSION. -INVASION OP 1 !• RSI -SURRENDER 

OP DPRBPNT-TREATY BETWEEN Till- EMPEROR, THE surtAN, 

AND THE SHAH. -CORONATION OF CATHARINE.-MAN1E’E:ST0 

OP the: emperor. — death op rE:TE:R. 

Tiik sad task which Peter had imposed upon himself 
in this ycar*(l718), of arraigning [his son for misde- 
meanours against himself and the empire, did ^lot pre- < 
venUhim from prosecuting, with unremitting vigilance, 
those ex<tonsive reforms of a domestic kind, to which his 
attention had recently been directed in his visit to Hol¬ 
land, France, and Prussia. It was in thisi year that.he 
appohitcd an universal police, under 4hc control of the 
lieutenant-general, whosew bureau wa^ in St. Peters¬ 
burg. He also established a board of trade, one half 
the members of which wore i^atives, and the otlier half 
foreigners ; and he opened riew Ivanches of trade, which 
now began to flourish with unexampled rapidity. Canals 
were also constructed, by which distant seas, rivers, and 
tribes were joined, which had been hitherto separated. 
Gaming-houses and extravagance in dress were prohibitfd 
under severe penalties; mendicity Avas suppressed ; 
almshouses and hospitals were endowed and tilled ; 
weights and rgeasures were fixed an uniform plan ; 
great improvements effected in the large towns, and 
St. Petersburgh vtas well lighted with lamps,^ a conveni¬ 
ence that was introduced into Paris by Louis XIV.; the 
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iron and steel manufactories, the corn, powder^ and 
sawii,Yg mills, were greatljj extended, and rendered more 
valuable by the accessioi^ of numerous artizans from 
France ; the manufacture of woollen stuffs was encou> 
raged by bounties; silks, as fine as those of Ispalian, 
were spun upon the inclement banks of Lake Ladoga ; 
from whenre he commenced, by a canal and sluices, a 
communication with the Neva, and another navigable 
river, for the more expeditious transfer of merchandise 
to St. Petersburg; the city of Ladoga was built, and a 
body of engineers were commissioned to make a tour of 
the empire, ..hat the czar might lay before the world the 
chart of his vast dominions. 

Amidst these num,"rous labours, and during the term 
of his son^s imprisonment and trial, Peter found other 
objects, of still higher moment, to which it was neces¬ 
sary he should give vigilent attention. The war witli 
Sweden was not yet concluded, but was still carried on 
faintly, in the Iiope of an expected peace. The Euro¬ 
pean resolution, with which Peter had made himself 
acquainted during his residence at the Hague, was- now 
apparently about to break out into open action. In the 
preceding year (1717), cardinal Alberoni, prime mi- 
iiirter of Philip V. of Spain, had concerted with the in¬ 
triguing Goertz a project for effecting a complete change 
in the affairs of Europe. The main features of this 
ambitious design wpre, to establish a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the czar and Cliarles^XIl. j to drive George 1. from 
the throne of England ; to replace Stanislaus in Poland ; 
and to transfer the regency of France to Philip of Spain, 
I'liis extensive plot could not, of course, be tarried into 
effect without the consent and assistance of some of the 
-jlowm whom it concerned. Charles XII. may bo sup¬ 
posed to have readily acquiesced in a plan that was 
eminently recommended by its wildness and impractica¬ 
bility ; but Peter, tnore wary and cautions, listened to 
the proposals of Goertz, and, before he delivered an 
opinion, re.scrved to himself the right Oi examining them 
private. In the mean time, how ever, Goertz prevailed 
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upon the czar to send plenipotentiaries to the island of 
Aland, for the purpose of getting on foot a trcnty of 
peace: JJrucc and Ostermana attended on the part of 
Russia, and Goertz and Gilleinbourg on the part of Swe¬ 
den# 

It was not a little remarkable, that, <luring the sitting 
of this congress, hostilities were still continued by Peter, 
whose fleets were then cruising off the coast of Sflreden, 
with a view of forcing the Swedes into a peace, of whi^h 
he was aware they stood iry much need. Rut, notwith¬ 
standing this appearance of war, it was evidbnt that^ioth 
countries were no\/ rapidly approaching# to a peace. 
The proceedings of the congress were marked by mutual 
expressions of good will: the jzar restored marshal 
Erenschild to liberty; and Charles, in return, liberated 
Trubet Skir and Gallowin, who had been prisoners ever 
since the battle of Narva. The good understanding that 
now subsisted between both parties promised, at last, to 
draw them fnto that offensive alliance which it w.-’s the 
desire of (joertz to bring about. Ilis project, ^ it had « 
bee» effected, would have convulsed all the dynasties of 
Europe? and ilcposed the king of England. Aw^are that 
Peter was offended because Wismar, which of right be¬ 
longed to the duke of*IMccklenburg, his nephew by njar- 
viag^, had been partitioned to tlie Wng, of Denmark, 
Goertz proposed to put the duchy of ^lecklenburg into 
Ids hands. The rcigidng duke was then at variance 
with the nobility, whose causp was espoused by the king 
of England as elector of Haliovei j and the crafty diplo¬ 
matist saw in this arrangement a means not onf^ of 
mortifying the king of England, but of greatly augment¬ 
ing the power of Peter in Germany, amkthus gi^ing him 
a direct interest in the prosecution of the general scherffe. 
The duke of Mecklenburg was to have been compen¬ 
sated by the duchy of Courland, and a part of Prussia ; 
while Rreinep and Vcrdeii were^t-a revert to Sweden. 
The remainder of tl^ plot was so dazzling, that it might 
be referred, perhaps, with greater propriety to the vision¬ 
ary Charles than to his subtle minister. Charles was 

L 4f 
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then engaged in Norway, and it was arranged that,,when 
he hp^l subdued that couir ry, he should make a descent 
upon Great Britain, and put a new monarch upon the 
throne of that kingdom, as he had already done in Po¬ 
land. The result of this extraordinary enterprise* was 
expected to involve the ilownfall of the regent of France, 
the ally of England, who would not then be in a condi¬ 
tion to resist the formidable legions of Spain. 

„Such was the extravagant conspiracy organised by 
Alberoni and Goertz ; and, jiist as they thought them¬ 
selves secure, their magnificent hopes were crushed by 
an accidental'shot before the ivalls of Fredcricstadt, in 
Norway, ivliich killed (lharles XT I. Accumulated mis¬ 
fortunes now fell u]}pn the conspirators. A Spanish 
fleet was beater by that of England; the intrigues of 
Alberoni were detected, and he was expelled from Spain; 
Goertz wils beheaded at Stc:;kholm ; and the czar alone, 
of all those to ivhoui the plot was made known, retained 
an unblemished name, by not having committed himself 
throughout the whole negotiations. It is said that, when 
he heard of tho death of (fiiarles, he burst into tears,-'and 
exclaimed, My dear Charles, how much I' lament 
you!" This event had the immediate effect of settiYig aside 
the* contemplated relations between Russia and Sweden, 
and of placing the former country in an altered position. 
Ulrica, the sister^of Charles, was elected queen in his 
place, upon the express stijmlation of renouncing those 
arbitrary principles which.distinjmished the reign of her 
brother; and Sweden,*’instead or forming an alliance 
ivitli Russia, became the ally of her enemies. The first 
open demonstration of hostilities took place in«i\Ieeklen- 
burg, which was entered by a body of Hanoverian 
trbop^, who were speedily driven out by the force which 
the czar kept up in that duchy. Peter’s dispositions of 
his army wx-re well laid : he kept some troops in Poland, 
to check belli Augiwtus and Stanislaus, while he had a 
fleet at sea, in which he served as sd’coiul in command, 
to watfch thjc coast of Sweden. In an engagement that 
followed with a Swvedisli squadron, he took one ship of 
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the line, two frigates, and drove the ene.ray into port. 
At this juncture, an English fet appeared in the Wjiltic ; 
when l*eter sent a message t^o the admiral, to demand 
whether he came as the friend of Swe^len, or the enemy 
of IWissia. The reply of the admiral was, that he had 
not received any orders to act in either capacity; and 
shortly after he made sail for Coi)enhagen. Tlie Rus¬ 
sians, exasperated, probably, by this evasive and *armcd 
neutrality,resolved to avenge themselves upon the Swedis; 
and, descending uiibn the cofist, they destroyed, according 
to one account, hundreds of villages, haml?ts, and cas¬ 
tles, an^d all the copper and iron works, and^ther manu¬ 
factories, that fell within their range; ])roke down the 
mounds tliat sheltered the mines against inundation, and 
spread ruin and desolation wherever thty appeared. 
These devastations induced the Swedes to desire a sus¬ 
pension of arms; but the year passed over Before any 
definitive treaty was concluded. In 17~0, however, the 
prince of ifessc, who had lx?come king of Swed» *i by 
virtue of his marriage with the queen, finding#that the « 
aptJ^aranee of the English in those seas had failed to 
iiitiniidifte the czar, engaged the interference of the duke 
of OrleSns, regent of France, who happily succeeded in 
drawjng the protracte<f war to a favourablo termination. 
A congress was held at Neustadt, in Fftilaud; but l*eter, 
being thtn in possession cHT Finlan'd, refused to agree to 
any terms except those which he s|jould himself dictate. 
The plenipotentiaries were ijpt in a condition to dispute 
the points for which he contendtd; anil they therefore 
agreed, at last, to accept the conditions for which he sti¬ 
pulated. •By this treaty Peter retained possession of all 
the provinces he had conquered from Courljind to the 
extremity of the gulph of Iceland, and from ^lerffcc 
through Kexholm and a narrow slip of Finland; leaving 
him undis[)uted master of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, 
(Jarelia, \Fy\iourg, and the nei/Jhboiiring isles; flie 
whole occupying a lino of 3000 leagues in length, of 
unequal hreadtB, and of magnitude sufficient. The 
congress at which this treaty was agieed to was held in 
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Februaryj 1721 ; and in the following September ^twas 
signep by the Russian minister Ostermann^ and General 
Bruce. 

it 

The effect of this treaty upon Russia^ after twenty 
years of unbroken fatigues^ was immediate and utiiver. 
sal. Peter, relieved from the necessity of maintaining 
an expensive force on the borders of Sweden, and at 
peace with those nations from which he had the greatest 
refison to apprehend hostilities, had now the more leisure 
to look around him at home, and proceed with those 
works of domestic improvement, which, even amidst the 
occupations „f war, he had cultivated with restless so¬ 
licitude. There lay before him some responsible acts, 
which required all tlqj repose he could command to en¬ 
able him to execute them in a spirit worthy of himself 
and the empire he had created. The death, two years 
previously, of his only remaining son, Peter l^etrovitz, 
rendered it necessary that he should choose a successor 
to the throne; and much remained yet to be done to¬ 
wards tljc completion of those social reforms which he 
had found it so difficult to infuse amongst the peopi?. 

But, before any of these <lesigns could have been com¬ 
menced, it was necessary to celebrate a gloriou. peace, 
which secured to Russia the possession of a vast extent of 
territory whicji he had won by repeated conquests in 
fields of bloo<l. j The rejoicings on this occasion ex¬ 
ceeded in splendour and popular enthusiasm any similar 
anniversary that had everb^en witnessed by the population. 
It was universally felt, that this peace was the j)rouilcst 
and most important of all the czar’s achievements, and 
the expression of the public joy was intense in propor¬ 
tion. "'Peter, pleased with the delight that had spread 
itself through all ranks, availed himself of the o])portu- 
nity to render the event still more memorable, by grant¬ 
ing a free pardon and release to all prisoners, and by a 
general remission of the taxes due to the yoyal treasury. 
Nor did he omit to remind his subjects, of the original 
steps by which they had been led to so triumphant an 
issue. He exhibited to them the small sailing vessel 
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whiiih liad in his youth inspired him to commence the 
construction of a navy. Tl^is little boat he hiXl pre¬ 
served with the utmost care, ami used to take the greatest 
interest in decorating it, and arming its miniature decks 
witlf silver cannon. The rejoicings lasted for fifteen 
days. The wliole bearing of the czar, upon tlie occasion 
of this grand festival, was that of a conqueror returned 
home, covered with laurels, to the bosom of his family. 
It was not surprising that hi’s grateful people sho\jld 
have seized upon*tliis felieitous moment to confirm, by 
an illustrious title, the transcendent claimf he posihssed 
upon their devotion.* The senate decree> to him the 
titles of great, emperor, and father of his country, 
lie was addressed in the cathedr^ by the high chancel¬ 
lor, and the voices of the senators rent the air M'ith ac¬ 
clamations of Long live our emperor and father!” 
The foreign ministers then resident in St. Petersburg 
congratulated him upon his new and well-won honours; 
and the appellation of emperor was formally recognised 
by all the Kuropean courts except that of Polaj^d, which* 
w!J» convulsed by factions, and that of the pope, which 
was to(f insignificant to render its favours or its silence 
of any Consequence. 

When the fetes were concluded at St. Petersburg, 
the czar considered it proper to renev.* th^m for his in¬ 
land subjects at Moscow ^ and, as thc^ people had never 
seen the sea, he ordered a little y^cht and a frigate of 
sixteen guns, manned by^,ouths dressed like Dutch 
skippers, to be mounted on sledges and driven for seve¬ 
ral days through the streets, with colours flying, ^id a 
band of martial music. This exhibition not only pleased 
the inhabitants by its novelty, but served to give them 
a better idea of a naval armament than tliey pos^esSbd 
any means of forming before.* The triumphant entry 
of the emperor under decorated arches, where he was 
greeted by tlu; authorities,— the^nasquerades, soinTes, 

• Travels in Bussia, By John Bell, of Antermony. Kell was 

attached in a medic.u caparity to an einliassy sent hy Peter into Clnna, and 
also accoinpariicd the emperor in his exixxiitioii to the shtires of the ('as- 
inui). Bell’s book is valuable for the honesty ol His statements. 
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and entertainments that for six weeks engrossed the 
citizer^Sj are described to Itave been of the most splendid 
description. Amongst the diversions which the em¬ 
peror deemed it expedient to introduce to the populace 
of his ancient capital, was one of those burlesque diriii- 
vals which jdaced the clergy in a ridiculous point of 
view. Moscow was the head quarters of those families 
which*'still clung to the old manners, and of that section 
of the clergy who still regarded with abhorrence the 
church reforms of the cmpeibr. PefOr was aware that 
the (Inrcflecftng multitude were more accessible to broad 
strokes of rnlicule than to the most acute arguments ; 
and the method he adopted of exposing the superstitions 
and absurdities of the church was completely successful. 
But enough was not yet done to reduce the power of 
that arbitrary body, who still retained a strong hold 
upon the people by the influence they possessed through 
the monastic institutions. Russia was thinly jiopulated; 
and one of the most serious drains was the church, 
which di^ew into its cloisters all those persons it could 
seduce from the world. It was obviously as much-the 
interest of the church to encourage this system ds it was 
that of the state to discourage it; for the monasteries 
and nunnerier wx're supported at the public expense, for 
•which they yielded nothing in return, while they in¬ 
flicted upon the puntry the se-rious evil of checking the 
progress of population. The emperor, resolved to correct 
this great abuse, issued au ordinance to the effect, that 
no person of either sex*should be admitted to a monastic 
life under the age of fifty; adding, that he should hold 
himself guilty of ingratitude to the Most Higvi, if, after 
having reformed the civil and military departments, he 
6 h6uld neglect the spiritual. 

During his residence in Moscow, he appointed a 
commission, with marshal Weyde at its head, to inquire 
info certain abuses *h'4t had grown up in .the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in his absence, '^^^he most important 
matter which the commissioners were called upon to in¬ 
vestigate was a cha-ge against prince (lagarin, governor 
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of Siberia, who was accused of having robbed his ma- 
jesty’'^s caraj|W from China, aiM of murdering the iiersons 
by whom ^was conducted; by whicli the prince had 
possessed himself of eiiormoifs wealth. The proofs that 
'weri^ submitted to examination placed the prince’s guilt 
beyond doubt, and he was accordingly sent to prison to 
await the pleasure of his majesty. Peter visited him in 
person, and, remonstrating with him upon the folly of an 
obstinate refusal to acknowledjjfc his offence, pledged his 
royal word, that, i4' he would make a full confession, he 
w'ould pardon him. The prince submitted himsflf to 
the clemency of his •sovereign, and ga\e i»¥a document 
in wn-itbig, in which he admitted that the accusation was 
true: but when this jiaper was read before the senate, 
the unfortunate governor, irresoliTte and terrified, reas¬ 
serted his innocence, and declared that the emperor had 
worked upon his fears, and compelled him to* sign the 
statement against his w’ill. This extraordinary assertion 
astonished flio court: Peter, howe\er, ordered the wit¬ 
nesses to he reproduced, and, with the governors piivatc , 
so^'tary, who was first on the list, they established in 
the pre*ence of the accused the validity of the charge. 
Gagariii, confounded in his own toils, fell ui»on his 
knees, and confessed that he w^as uiiwortjiy of mer^cy : 
Petti' thought so too, and ordered hiia to^bc banged on 
a gallow« fifty cubits Inghj before the whole body of the 
senators, with many of whom he w'as personally con¬ 
nected. 

It was noav necessary t(J*matc preparations for the 
nomination of a suitable succesGor to the throne. I'ftor's 
anxiety fjjr the happiness of Russia was not limited by 
the term of his own exertions, for he,knew that upon 
his successor depended, even more than upon himstSif, 
the progress of civilisation. His labours, it is true, had 
laid the foundation of general prosperity, and a con- 
soli<lated po\jcr; but, as bad toA f^-equently liaj)pefle(l 
before, the wise measures of orie generation might be 
utterly overtfirff-wn ty the false ambition, the weakness, 
or the divisions of the next. It essential that he 
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■who had brought this gigantic work to its present^state 
of comparative perfection^ should himse]J|phoose the 
instrument to which its future care should be con¬ 
fided. He therefore, now* that his son l*etcr Petro- 
vitz was dead, resolved to settle the succession #ii a 
prince who would prosecute with vigour, and in the 
same enlarged spirit, those designs which he had com- 
menccti. To this end, he desired, in the first instance, 
to phtain the implicit allegiance of the people to the per¬ 
son, whoever it might be, whom he should select; and ho 
accoAlingly (X dcred public notice'to be given, requiring all 
the inhabitaji^s of Moscow to repafr on a certain day to 
the church, when printed papers should be delivered 
to them, signifying that it was his imperial majesty’s 
pleasure that every mail should swear that he would not 
only approve of the choice of a successor which his 
majesty should make, but aeknowlcdge the person he 
should appoint as emperor and sovereign. A similar 
Order was also published in St. Petersburg, and the 
/ grandees ^of the empire were commanded, on pain of 
death and confiscation, to attend at Moscow for the sapi-ie 
purpose, with the exception of those residing at Astracan 
and Siberia, who, living at too great a distancof were 
allo)ived to subscribe the oath before their respective 
•governors. Tljfi pt?ople, confiding wholly in the wisdom 
of the emperor, obeygd this order with univers&l satis¬ 
faction.* It was cpmmonly believed that Peter in¬ 
tended to nominate prince Nariskin, a relative of his 
own, and one that poss^sed^all the requisites necessary 
for gbvernment; but this conjecture was groundless. 

* Bruep, who was appmntccl to administrr tho oath throiiKiioiit one of 
the parishes, says that “ the order struck a daniji on the spirit'' of evi'rybwiy, 
whcii they reflerteil on the undoubteil title of the yoiii){' prince Peter, his 
aiajesty’s Krandson, and only romaniin" jnalc heir of the iinoeiial f nnily ; 
who wab ab promising and hopeful a young prince as any ot his age could 
posbihly be '* Bruce was the military tutor to tins young prince, anil iiatu. 
rally felt a deep cuiieerii in Ins wellare. That a remnant of the party who 
woiPd have supported the elauiui of Alexis — not lor any merit ot Ins own, 
but in rcsist<incc to the potcy'bf Peter— still existed, eaiunot 'be doubted. 
Possibly Bruce may have formed his judgment upon liis experience amongst 
those partisans, or it may be that his own leeliiigb suggested the conclusion 
at which Ke arrived; but the bC'<t authorities concurUn stating that tho 
Russians generally acquiesced, without an expression of dissciit, in tho 
wishes of their sovereign.,, 
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C)r\p of the most important changes effected at this 
period was |j|ie transfer of the* greater part of the ff^j-cign 
trade of Russia, hitherto transacted at Archangel, to 
St. Tetersbur^ and Riga. The tr^de with Persia, 
consisting chiefly of silk, was carried on at Astracan by 
Americans, who had been encouraged to settle there by 
Peter ; but circumstances occurred at this juncture that 
drew his attention to that quarter, and rendered it neces¬ 
sary that he should adopt immediate steps for restoring 
his commerce in tlfc cast to*its former freedom. Pg'sia, 
ruled by Hussein, a weak and effeminate prince, who 
was then disputing Ms throne with MahnuJlid, a rebel 
who hall usurped it, was divided, like Turkey, into 
several provinces, each of which wag <lifferently governed; 
to some of which thcjcourt paid tribute under the name 
of subsidies. Two of those nations revolted against the 
anthority of the shah ; the Afghans, commdlided by 
Mahmoud, invading Persia on the one side, while the 
Lesgians inliabiting the branches of Mount Caucasus to 
the westward of the Caspian, poured in upon ihe other 
piliwged the province of Shirven, and, taking posses¬ 
sion of the (jity of Shamachia, put the inhabitants to 
the swjrd, including about 300 Russians, who had 
been settled there in trade, and whose warehouses they 
pluniTered to the amount of 4,000,000 Jf rubles. Peter, 
irritated'by this wanton# proceeding ^immediately de¬ 
manded satisfaction of the shah, wjjo Expressed himself 
willing to make any re]iaration in his power; but 
Mahmoud, who at this time had penetrated the l^art 
of Persia, refused to recognise the claims of the emperor. 
In this exiremity, Peter resolved to obtain retribution 
by force, ami made rapid preparations ft)r invading the 
country. The shah no sooner heard of Peter's i^teS- 
tion, than he sent a private message to him, to beg that 
he would undertake at the same time the defence j)f 
Persia against,her domestic enemit^.* 

A project for rendej'ing himself master of the Caspian, 
by which he- coflid turn the commerce of Persia and a 
part of India through his own dominions, had long 
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been <!onteinplated by Peter. He was already^ well 
acqu^Unteii with that sea, iiaving formerly||ent expedi¬ 
tions to sound its waters, and survey its coasts.* lie 
gladly, therefore, availed himself of this legitimate 
opportunity to carry his design into effect. He sc*, sail 
for the coast of Persia on the 1.5th May, 1722, accom¬ 
panied by Catherine. They navigated the Wolga as far 
as the*city of Astracan, from whence he went to inspect 
the progress of the canals that were to connect the 
Caspian, the Baltic, and tlu Euxiiivi. While he was 
thus engagea, the provisions for his expedition arrived 
in the Caspidi. The force he proposed to take with 
him consisted of 22,000 foot, JjOOO dragoons, 1.5^000 
Cossacks,^and .‘3000 seamen. Tiie plan he laid down 
was full of perils. It was intended that the horses 
Should proceed oVer land, through deserts, where water 
wate seldom to be had, and afterwards to cross the 
Caucasus, in the almost impracticable defiles of which 
a handful of men were sufficient to check the progress 
of a whole army. But the distracted state of Persia 
was such, that the emperor did not pause at those o if- 
ficulties which in times of peace would Jiave'-beeii in¬ 
superable. While he was on the AV^olga, he fc incd an 
alliance witluthe king of the Cahnucs, who had pitched 
his tents on^ thv. eastern bank of that river, j’eter 
intimated to thisp.new ally, that.he wished for 10,000 
of his troops to accqnipany him into Persia; to which 
the other replied, that they were cheerfully at his 
service, but that a levy of 5000 would be less incon- 
venient. This latter arrangement was immediately 

' * Tlip first expedition was for the avowed object of discover’ if: the mouth 
of the riwr Dana, lyhich now falls into tlie sea of Aral, but winch then 
was said to have fallen into the Caspian, its current havin;' been turned by 
the Lisbccks, I'lic expedition was ordered to go up towards the source of 
the rher in search of certain gold mines, which were supposed to lie u]>on 
its banks. A quantity of gold »as stated to have been found there, and, 
at sonic distance m the interior, a] large stone building, partially buried 
iii^hc sand, in which' were contained presses of black wood, tilled with 
nearly tiuee thousand voluises of books written in the Calnuic or Moiigul 
characters., 'I'hc natives regarded both the building and me books as sacred, 
and lUwas with di^culty the Russians qould obtain permission to take away 
three volitmcs as specimens. Tliey also found in the burial places of the 
Calmucs several small brass statues, and Indian and Cbtnesc idols. It is 
supposed, by this descriiytioii, that the site of these di.seo\ erics must have 
been the rums of Omgantz, situated on an ancient branch of the Oxus. 
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adopted, and the Calrauc troops joined the empejor on 
the shores of the Caspian. On the 28th of the 
expedition landed at the moi^th of the river Agrechan. 
On their inarch to Sulak, the intoleratble heats greatly 
affected the army^; and in consequence of the avidity 
with which the horses devoured a poisonous herb called 
Roman wormwood, great numbers of them died.* • His 
majesty was here joined by the Daghistan Tartars, who, 
however, taking umbrage at the execution of the chief 
of Andreof, by order of the emperor, detenqjned td 4ake 
revenge on the Russians. This disposition was no 
sooner manifested, than the emperor, riding along the 
guards, inquired if their muskets were loaded, and on 
discovering they were not, orderod the swords of the 
officers to be taken from them, and to be replaced by 
four heavy muskets; while the field officers, a^ well as 
the rest, were compelled to march on foot. This severe 
punishment, ^vliich was rendered almost intolerable by 
the extreme sultriness of the climate, continued for two 
hours, when the empress pleaded so efiectual]y*in their 
favour, tliat they were released from their burdens, and 
had their Words restored to them.f Throughout this 
campaigrf* Peier exhibited the same devotion that had 
marked the most active and brilliant periods* of his li^. 
He never spared personal fatigue, but sometimes rhling 
and sometimes walking, he'was always fi>und partaking 
of the toils of his army. His usual dress was a short 
dimity waistcoat, and a whitj^ nightcap, with a plain 
flapped hat over it: but when he feceived a ileputatian, 
he wore his regimentals, as colonel of the guards. 

In the iftiddle of September, the army reached the 
city of Derbent, the upper part of which joins a brancl% 
of Mount Caucasus, tlie lower part lying open to «the 
sea. From the position of tlie city it would appear to 
be impregnable on the land side, and exposed to danger 
only from the water; yet the governdt who had long 
sustained a siegi; against Mahmoud, voluntarily came 
forward to meet tTie emperor, laid the keys of the city 

• Boll, Briica 
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at his^feet, and invited hjni to enter with his troops. 
Mahmoud made an attempt to prevent the occupation 
of the city by Peter, calling upon the neighbouring 
Tartars to assist him when it was too late: Peter had 
already taken ])eaceahlc possession of the place, anu was 
encamped within the walls^ on the sea shore. While 
he remained here, several offers of tribute were made to 
him if he would march with his army against the 
usurper ; but at this crisis news arrived that thirteen 
piw’ision ships from Astracan, intended for the use of 
the army, had been cast away to the southward of 
Uerbent. ’Phis unpropitious accident determined Peter 
to abandon an expedition which had been rather rashly 
undertaken; and in+.hc folloAving January ho returned 
to Moscow. Thus ended a campaign in which tlie 
flower of the Russian array was most unprofitably 
exposed to great privations and hardships. 

The divisions in Persia continued to rage with un¬ 
abated fury: Hussein soliciting assistance from the 
emperot, and Mahmoud endeavouring to excite the 
Ottoman Porte to hostilities against Peter, in conse¬ 
quence of tile devastations lie committed in J)aghistan. 
The divan, alarmeil for the safety of (Icorgia'^'which it 
irtcluded wi'thin its dominions, was about to declare war 
against Pett’r; but the intervention of the courts of 
Vienna and Paris had the dfect of dissuadiiig it from 
its purpose. The situation of the shah, however, who 
was a wanderer in his o^^n kingdom, and who supplL- 
ca*^ed both Russia arid Turkey for help, ofli.'ring to sur¬ 
render to them one part of his possessions if they would 
enable him to bold tlie remainder, rendered Some move- 
jineiit on his Hehalf unavoidable. A treaty was accord¬ 
ingly entered into between the emperor Peter, the 
sultan, Achinet III., and the shah, by which it was 
arranged, that Russia shouhl hold possession of the 
provinces of Cullan, Mazanderan, and Astcrabath; and 
that-the Porte should have (Jasbi'i, Taurus, and Erivaii, 
besides those places which he had already seized from 
the usurper. Tims Persia regained her freedom and 
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lier monarch by a voluntary dismemberment, ^nch 
was the good fortune that attended Peter, that it alfnost 
seemed as if he obtained advaptages even from calamity. 
The invasion of Persia was ill-judged* and its imme¬ 
diate ^results were disastrous ; yet it finally led to a new 
division of territories, by whicli Peter might be said to 
have extended his empire from the extremity oS the 
Baltic Sea to the southern limits of the Caspian. 

The period of repose, after a life dedicated witfi 
sleepless vigilance to the goo<l of his country, was now 
arrived ; and Peter, as^if he were conscious tl^it he had 
extended^ his conquests to the last point to which it 
Avould have been prudent to penetrate, appeared well 
dispose<l to avail himself of that glorious ease, which, 
unlike the ease of other men, was always occupie<l Avith 
])roJects for advancing the prosperity of his s^ibjects. 
It Avas a periofl of profound peace. Ilis remote 
territories Avcjjp securely protected, and trade and manu¬ 
factures flonrished all over the face of the interior. 
Under circumstances so propitious, Avhicli AA'ere* calcu¬ 
lated to shed increased lustre upon tlie act, he deter¬ 
mined tha! she avIio had so long shared liis dangers and 
his cares,* should now jyirticipate ei^ually Avith himself 
in thc^r reward. This object, so honourable to thi* 
character of Peter, Avas announced Avith uiufsual pomp; 
and the coronation of the ehipress Cathfrine took place 
on the ysth of May, 17-1', in tin* presence of the 
duchess of (lourlaiul, niece U' the emperor, and the 
duke of Holstein, nephew of Charles Xll., his intendwl 
son-in-laAv. In order to testify to the Avorld the grati¬ 
tude he felt % the empress for the A'arious services she 
had rendered to Russia and to himself, lie Avalked on , 
foot before her on this occasion as captain of a n0Av 
company, Avhich ho had created under the name of the 
Knights of the Kmpress; and, Avhen they arrived at thc< 
cathedral, he pfecod the croAvn iipon*lit4 head Avith his 
own bands. Tb(^ einjwess Avas so much affected, that 
she sunk at liis feet, Avhich she attempted to embrace; 
but Peter re-assured her confidence, anfi the procession 
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retu^nod as it cainc, the ;^lobc and sccptrc bcinpf, by his 
esp<*cial order, carried before her. All the accounts that 
are given by contemporary writers of this august 
ceremony, re{)rCsent it to have been splendid and 
costly in the last degree. The prince Menzikoff 
followeil in the train of the empress, habited in tlie 
most magnificent attire, and supported by two officers 
of state, carrying rich purses filled with gohl and silver 
medals. A retrospective glance upon the few years 
tlft had elapsed since Martha, theWdicr’s widow, and 
cajrtive Maiienburgb, bad occupied a place in the 
household of Menzikoff, and since Mcnzikofi’ himself 
had filled the meanest office in the kitchen of the palace, 
must have rendered that gorgeous spectacle, to at least 
two of the persons who ])articipatcd in it, almost too 
dazzlint; for belief. Noi could a transition of fortune 
so steadv in its course, so marvellous in its conclusion, 
and so permanent in its results, have occurred in any 
country in the world except in one where the people 
thernstlves were undergoing a transiiion quite as strange 
and wonderful. The immunities that sprang*Tiom 
custom, or that were held by force, had ceased to be 
available in their exercise, or useful as p<f?5sports to 
{lower. The order of things was changed. Merit, 
wherever it was found, was cheiished and ennobled ; and 
this new system of rewanfs had so completely entered 
into the business of life, that the people expressed no 
surprise at seeing the tl^»-one itself shared by one who 
had been raised to that elevation by the patience, the 
sagacity, and the dignity of her character. 

Upon this occasion, the emperor, acco'Kling to Ids 
, usual custom, issued a public manifesto, in which he 
stated the reasons which led him to confer this extra¬ 
ordinary honour upon his consort. The manifesto corn- 
f, menced by citing several instances to show, that the 
custom of crovfhing their spouses was*common among 
many Christian monarchs as wjll as heathen emperors, 
in ages past. The emperor then observes, that it was 
well known hoV? much he had exposed his own person, 
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ami bi’en plaml in the midst oS the most imminent yorila 
for the sake of his dear country, in the course t)f a 
twenty years’ war, which had now been brouglit to a 
most advantageous and glorious terTnination. The 
manifesto then proceeded in these words : — The em¬ 
press Catliarine^ our dearest consort, was an important 
help to us in all these dangers, not in war alone* but 
in other expeditions, in whicli .she voluntarily accom¬ 
panied us, serving us with her able council, notwith¬ 
standing .iie natuiat weakness of her sex; yiore patti- 
cularly at the battle of the Piuth, where our^rmy was 
reduced to ii2,()()0 men, while the Turks were 220,000 
strong. It was in this desperate circumstance that she 
signalized her zeal by a courage superior to her sex, 
as IS well known to the whole army throughout the 
empire. For these reasons, and in virtue of tli^t power 
which God has given us, we are resolved to honour our 
spouse with J;hc imperial crown, in acknowledgmcnc 
for all her services and fatigues.” This manifesto, 
although it does not contain any allusion to a silbcessor, 
and ihe manner in which the coronation was conducted, 
were obvibusly calculated to impress upon the minds of 
the peopi^, that it was ^he emperor's desire that Catlia- 
rine should inherit the throne after his dbath. 'rife 
promptitude with which he required triat*his subjects 
should taRe the oath of tfllegiance to %vhomsoever he 
should appoint to the succession, and the fact that he 
had up to this time not dqyerinined upon his choice, 
further strengthen the belief that*he wislied the crown 
to descend with her upon whose head he had placed it. 
It was cleaf, however, that Catharine was crowned only 
as the wife of the reigning sovereign, ami that the au-^ 
thority which tliat ceremony bestowed upon her must 
cease with the life of her husband; a fact, which in 
itself, abundantly refutes the idle calumnies of the day* 
which accused her of being the autlfot tif the emperor’s 
death, since it jilainljb proves that she was directly in¬ 
terested in the preservation of his life. 

The coronation was no sooner coif^uded than the 
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princess Anna Petrowna given away in marriage to 
the vluke of Holstein, to cement which alliance the 
the more closely, Peter lyid previously entered into a 
treaty with the crown of oiveden. 

The emperor and the court now repaired to St. 
Petersburgh. Tlie health of the emperor hail of late 
been ,’-aj)idIy giving way : he hail suffered severely from 
a stranguary, which he .hail concealed from his meiiical 
altenilaiits, until, in the summer of 17-4, it became so 
insiipportah^le that he was compelleil to submit to the 
advice of ^liis physicians. The danger ivas discovered 
to be extreme, and the emperor kept his room for four 
months, when, liniling the pain abated aiid his strength 
increascil, he signifie^t Iris intention of visiting the works 
on Lake Ladoga. His attendants remonstiated against 
the ini|)rudence of this stej); but Peter was lesolved. 
The voyage occupied from th.e beginning of October to 
the ^Ith of jNovember, durinsr which time IhHer betra\ed 
symptoms of the return of the complaint. Put his 
energetK, spirit did not ipiail under then* depressing 
circumstances; and, on one occasion, he recklessly w'aded 
up to his knees in the water, to assist in the rfscue of a 
boat tliat had run agnmnd unoii the rocks’* Tliis 
ufifortunate* act of geiierositv, so chaiactcristic of his 

^ Cl % ^ 

nature, liasileiicd the catastrophe which hmnau skill 
could not liavG^'inuch longcV averted. He was seized 
with fever at nightf and immediately conveyed to St. 
Petersburgh, His iiialadv now made rapid pii’gress, 
and burning pains penetrated bis frame, and threw him 
into a constant delirium.t In the intervals of reason he 
made UMUiy attempts to write, but the few cbaracteis be 
[raced, were almost wdiolly unintelligible: the only words 

* Yliih acenunt is Rivon by Sta?bliii, wliose oppnrtuiiities of obt.uniiiR in- 
foriiiHtioii at tlic couit of St IMitsIhiirIi were; liiRhlv (avourablo, and who 
invanal)ly ones tlu‘ aiithoniit'k upon wbicli Ins statiMncnts aio l(iiiiKli;(f. 

• f MSS (d ('omit do Uaitoowitz, quoted bv Voltairo ( oinitdoli.t>sowitzwas 
TninistiT to tlioi'uko i)^tl{|itti-m, who li.id boon rocoiit^v niarriod (o the em- 
peror'A daURlitor. IIis acooinitA, theretViro, inu»t bo received wiih caution ; 
and if, in this particular instance, he inean|, to insinuate that Peter, by 
calliiiK till* princess to his bed side (lor it is upon t s^autlionty the fact is 
stated), intended to noiiiinate her as ins suieoNsur, it is hardly necessary to 
cibser\c that he wrote ^i the spirit of a partisan, and not with tlie caiiilour 
of one whose object it was to subserve the interests of truth. 
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that •could he deciphered were a few written jn the 

Ilussian language. Lvt every thing he given to * -. 

He sent for the princess Anna Petrowna for the purpose 
of dictating to her ; but when she arrived he was speech¬ 
less,Slaving fallen into a fit, which continued for six¬ 
teen hours. The empress ("atliarine, faithful to the last, 
watched hy his bedside for throe successive nighte, and 
at four o’clock on the morning .of the iiSth of January, 
he expired in her arms. 

'riic funeral of the emperor was conduptcd iii»n a 
;;cale of magnitude worthy of his great achievements, 
and thcjionours paid to his memory were not confined 
to the vulgar testimonials that orilinarily mark the 
death of sovereigns, but were exl^bited in the universal 
grief of an afflicted people, who had lost in him their 
father, and the founder of iheir rights. ^ 

Till' character of Peter the great is best developed in 
the record his acts. His life was a life of aci ni, 
and the impediments against which lu* had to struggle, 
from the commencement to the close of life caieer, 
afford a ^lartial, if not a sufficing apology for his faults, 
while they greatly elevate his numerous and unequalled 
merits. *He never considered himself, or the perils by 
whic|j he was surrouiuled, while he Avas labouring'for 
the lienelit of In's country. Oppressed by*factioii in his 
youth, he might he considered to hate heeti almost a 
;.elf-educated mail; and in cverythifig that concerned the 
responsibilities of the sovex^gii and the duties of the 
C'.immander, he o^ved nothing to*the examples of those 
around him, hut ivas indebted for all his greatness to 
himself. *110 found the empire convulsed by disorders, 
the prey of petty and privileged tyrannies, weak hy dis¬ 
union, and trembling on its frontiers before ntftions 
more advanced in civilisation, and more powerful than 
itself: he left it an ally and an equal of the states •af 
Europe, augmented in territory, witn rrflourisliing trade, 
and outlets upiyi tbe*seas, for the cultivation and en¬ 
largement of its commerce ; freed froxp its ancient and 
baibarous usages, improved in social civilisation and 
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knowledge of the arts of life; with a w'ell-disciplined 
and experienced army, a considerable naval force, and 
couniless institutions fur the culture of the mental and 
military sciences,..tine arts, and literature, for the dis¬ 
pensations of charity and the protection of po'pular 
rights; and he bequeathed to mankind a wondrous moral 
of the power of a single mind, to raise an obscure and 
divided country, in ati incredibly short space of time, 
uxthe highest rank amongst the kingdoms of the earth. 
As it would have been impossible to'have accomplished 
this grand 'and gigantic labour without committing 
many infractions of those principles of strict justice, 
which arc habitually sacred in settled nations, so we 
find the career of Peter the Great occasionally darkened 
by measures which derogate from his magnanimity. 
The slave of turbulent passions and sudden impulses, 
he somet'imes revives the memory of Ivan the Terrible, 
and emulates that monster of cruelty in the needlessness 
and the excess of his sanguinary punishments: conspir¬ 
ing to-dav against nature in the murder of his son, and 
rebelling to-morrow against his own sovereignty, in the 
hatred which, by a burst of extravagant despotism, he 
engenders in the hearts of his people:—yet^Ve never 
iiiid this inc::plicable genius abandoning for an instant 
the interests of die empire. He followed one distinct 
purpose, to which he was constant to the end; and he 
had the satisfaction -at last of seeitig his toils crowned 
in thd glorious consummation of almost all the projects 
which a mind incapable of fatigue bad conceinplated. 
Never was tlie title of Father more justly conferred by 
a grateful people upon their sovereign, and never were 
the solemn obligations it implies discharged with more 
unfaltering courage, perseverance, and wisdom. 
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iTA’rff OK PAHTIKS. - INTKIC.IIES FOR THE THRONE. -CATHA- 

HINE 1'ROCLAIMI* l>. - DOMESTIC MEASURES. - CAI.UMN'IKH 

AGAINST THE EMl'IlKSs. - ALLIANCE WITH GERMANY.- 

LICENTIOUS CONIIL’CT OK CATHARINE —HER DEA'rft AND 

CIIAKAl'TKK. -HER W’ll.L. -MINORITY OF I'ETE R II. — CON- 

• 

SI'IRACY AGAINST MKNZIKOKF. -THE BANISHMENT OF THAT 

MINISTER.-INTHICUKS OK THE DOLGORUKY. -IJEATM OK 

KEThR II. -PROKABLE RESULTS HAD HE LIVED. -THE FllIN- 

CESS ANNA FLKCrKI) Vo THE THRONE, UNDER CERTAIN RE- 

STRK/niON.S. -OBJECTIONS OK THE ARISTOCRACY. -'JIIKKM* 

KRESS KI'VOKES ’I lib CONIlinONS ON WHICH SHE ACI'ETI’KD 
THE CROWN, AND ASSUMES THE I^VLIMITED SOVERI'IG NTY. 

AKFAIR.S IN VOLAND. -TREATY WITH PERSIA.-THE EMPRESS 

I AlAKES WAR UPON TIIUKI-Y. -CAMPAIGNS IN THE CRIMEA.- 

ALLIANCE WIITI Ai;sru[\ AGAINST THE SULTAN.- AaLOUSIKS 

OF THE COMUINU) ARMIES. -BRILLIANT VICTORIFS OF TMK 

lUISMAN THoOPS. -AUSTRIA HhTIKES FROM THE ALLIANCF. 

RUSSIA ENTERS INTO A TREATY OK PEACE WITH TURKEY. —- 
RESULTS OK THE WAR. 

TiiliRE *were two parties in Russia throughout the 
reign o& Peter 1.: the one consisting of the ancient 
families^ who hail lost their arbitrary power by the 
reforms of the emperor^ and all the idlierciits of the 
old custotns; the other consisting of tJic friends of the 
improved order of things. During the lifetime of 
Peter^ the former gradually declined under the increas. 
ing influence of his genius, and at last sank ^nto 
such insignificance that it dare not show itself in any 
open act of discontent. But now that the governing 
mind was gone which had subdued hito silence the 
pride and hatred of the privileged classes, the dis|^tif- 
faction that had been so long repressed, broke out 
afresh. The chief objects of this meditated rexolution 
were to abolish all the institutions «thr^ had been cstal)- 
lished by Peter, to l^nish all the foreigners who had 
been the agents*of the introduction of novelties, and, in 
fine, to restore the empire to its origit/kl state of rude¬ 
ness, in which but two classes existed, -j- the masters 
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and the slaves. The pe~sons against whom the ani¬ 
mosity of the insurgents was first directed, were the 
empress Catharine and the prince Menzikoff. The birth 
of those individuals was obscure, and one of them at 
least upon wliotn the imperial honours appeared about to 
descenil, was not a native of Russia. The early life of 
Catharine was involved in mystery, and her enemies 
were not slow to heighten the «*aliMTmies which were 
industriously circulated concerning the history of her 
yout,h. The conduct of prince A^'enzikoff was not 
calculated ^td soothe the asperities ^wdiich his elevation 
had produced around him. Servile to Peter, he was 
arrogant, capricious, and iiufaithfiil to everybody else ; 
and it is well known that to gratify his love of empty 
magnificence, and to enable him to maintain a station 
which he had reached almost by a miracle, he spared 
no act of* oppression or corruption by whieb he could 
increase liis riches, ft was felt, and perhnns not with¬ 
out some show of justice, that it was derogatory to the 
tlignity c*’ an LMnj)ire which had now become one of the 
largest in the world, to submit its destinies to the hands 
of two persons who could neither read nor w’liVe. The 
heads of this party had adopted .every precantidh, ])end- 
ing the illness of Peter, to enable them to obtain early 
information of his death ; for they were afraid to betray 
themselves until ihe event ha*!* actually taken place, lest 
he should recover, and, discovering their intriuues, 
])unish them by a summary,/evengc. They accordingly 
caused some of their Servants to be in constant attend¬ 
ance inutile imperial palace, in order to procure intel¬ 
ligence of his death on the instant it occui^-ed. The 
plan of the conspirators was to remove both Catharine 
and Menzikoff from the government, — to banish the 
former to a convent, and the latter to tlie deserts of 
Siberia, and to jiroclairn the young prince, Pcicr, the 
son of Alexis, stlh in his minority, emperor of Rus¬ 
sia. ' But Menzikoff, well informed of the designs 
of his enemies, took his measures with such promptitude 
as to anticipate tfitir movements. When the czar was 
nearly at the point of death, he caused the royal trea- 
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suresfeto be conveyed into the^itadel, secured the guards 
to his interest, as well as the archbishop of Novo^orod, 
and prevailed upon the empress to remove into another 
apartment, where a private codncil of her friends was being 
held* at which, amongst other persons of distinction, the 
minister of the duke of Holstein assisted. When this 
council broke up, the empress returned to the bedside 
of the czar, who soon afterwards expired. A meeting 
of the principal senators and general officers was inn- 
mediately called in1;he palace*, when the empress ajipeared 
amongst them, attended by Afenzikoff, the fluke of^Iol- 
stein, and other iiiflifential persons, and aikifesseil tliem 
in a speecli, the purport of which was to prepare the 
way for her succession to the throne. When this 
ceremony was concluded, she withdrew to give the 
council an opportunity of deliberating upon her claims. 
The consultation that followed was at first unffivourable 


to her views; it being contended by some persons pres< Mt, 
that, as the late emperor liad not made a will, the assem¬ 
bly had a clear right to proceed to tlie election of a 
sovereign. Uiit the clergy and the guards had been 
previonsTy prepared for this emergency, and Tlieojdianes, 
archhisllbp of Pleskow, stated tliat, upon the eve of 
Catlurine’s coronation, he hud been infonned, by PeXer, 
tliat bis reason for placing the crown* upon her Iiead 
was, that she might wear* it after his ^^lecease. Alcnzi- 
koff adroitly took advantage of the ynpress’on which this 


declaialion made upon the assembly, and intorrujited 
tl;e consultation by a preconcerted signal, at Avhicli the 
guards instantly marched out into the street, exclaiming. 


“Long life the empress!” * 


This proceeding was final: 


the council couUl no longer withhold‘their consent; 
and Catharine, by jmblic proclamation, suceeedey iftr 


husband on the throne, on the very day of his death. 


Thus, for the first time, since the reign of Olga, in the 
tenth centuryf a woman occupied iiic imperial seat. In 


• Ficlfl-marslinl iRiinich Rives a very improliableaccount of Ihisprocewl. 
ing. Ill* says, tliat Mon/akoiV, at the heail of the^gii.irds, buist into the 
lull where the senators were sitting in <leliberati^.|.iri<l cninpelU'd them to 
prnciaiiii the empress. This statement is nut suiiported bv any other 
authority. 
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some of the loose memoirs in which these events, are nar- 
ratedwancl exagf^erateil, it is stated that Menzikoff'at first 
shared the sovereii^n authority with Catliariue ; but 
this is purely a gratuitous*’ invention. Menzikuff' was 
too subtle a politician to risk his security in so dangc^rous 
and invidious a position. But he iilways held a para., 
mount influence at the court of the empress. Deficient 
himself in many of the requisites of the statesman, the 
aflbirs of the cabinet weie managed chiefly by the artful 
Tolsjtoi. 

This event, although accomplished in some measure 
by stratagem, was received with satisfaction by almost 
the whole country. The well-known attachment of 
the late emperor to jCatharine; the fact that she was 
crowned at his special desire, which seemed to justify 
the inference that he wished her to inherit the throne 
after him ; the signal services which she had rendered 
to the empire, not only in her affectionate ^attention to 
the health of Peter, but at the Pruth, and on other 
public oc;'’asions; and the strong devotion which was 
felt for her by the army in general, to which she had 
endeared herself by her occasional participation in its 
toils, and her frequent intercessions with PettV in its 
behalf, — were circumstances highly favourable to her 
popularity : and* the opening of her reign was distin¬ 
guished by acts of such condescension and graSiousness 
as to secure the lovciwitli which her subjects were pre¬ 
pared to regard her. Ainon/^st other judicious measures, 
she Reduced the capitation tax, which was a heavy bur¬ 
then on the people; recalled a great number of persons 
from exile in Siberia, not including, however, any of 
the relatives or friends of Peter’s first wife ; discharged 
all the arrears that were due to the army ; restored many 
privileges to the Cossacks of which they had been de¬ 
prived by Peter ; made no changes whatever amongst the 
officers of state; ‘.Andr ordered the gibbets, which had 
been erected in great numbers in ithe late reign, to be 
cut down, and the unburied bodies to be interred. For¬ 
tunate in the enjoyinent of peace, she was careful not to 
neglect the intpresto of either the array or the navy, the 
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former of which she augmented to 180,000 men, 
while she maintained in the latter ^6 line o^.hattle 
shijis, I.*) frigates, 140 gallics, several small trans¬ 
port vessels, and 14,000 saitors. As«a further security 
of ^ic stale, she entered into a treaty with the German 
emperor in the first year of her reign (I75i6), by which 
it was reciprocally guaranteed that they should, assist 
each other with an army of .,‘10,000 men in case of 
necessity. But for this treaty there was another motive 
besides that of mete nationill security. Her aoii-ii^-Iaw, 
the duke of Holstein, had been deprived of^his duchy 
of Schleswig by the ting of Denmark, who held forcible 
possession of it; and Catharine hoped, through her 
alliance with Germany, to effect tjie restitution of those 
tcrriloiics. She had already made the most urgent 
remonstrances to the Danish court on the su^cct, and 
had even carried her intentions so far as to equip a 
fleet for th^ purpose of forcing a compliance with iier 
demand; but an accidental fire in the naval storehouses 
frusira'ed her de.sign. Nor was the senate mucl^ disposed 
to embark in an expensive war upon an affair in which 
it felt btit little sympathy. Her allies of France and 
EnglanJ# exhibited eqi^l indifference to a subject which 
they^consideretl tobeapersonal concern; and ’all that RiAsia 
gained by the empress’s anxiety for the^restoraticn of 
tlie dukd of Holstein's rights, was a Aresh alliance with 
another power. • 

Although no act of aq^ signal importance to the 
interests of the empire was performed during the «i)iort 
reign of Catharine, yet it is worthy of record, that she 
enlarged flic bounds of her dominions by exacting homage 
from the Kubinskan Tartars, and by tHe annexation ^f 
the allegiance of a Georgian prince. • 

Two impostors, assuming the name and asserting the 
inheritance of the deceased prince Alexis, severally at¬ 
tempted to dispute Catharine's riglft t<5»the throne during 
the early part of her neign; but their claims, less ingenious 
and complicated than those of the false Dmitris, were 
speedily set aside, and the knavish ptetenders beheaded. 
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Tlvi party of the oldi manners, defeated in .their 
machinations to deprive her of the succession, suffered 
no opportunity to escape by which they could disturb 
the security of hfir reign. They found a fertile source 
of discontent in the dark history of her birth, anif her 
early connection with Menzikoff and the emperor, wliich 
affordtd them ample materials for calumny. Satire was 
carried to the utmost lengths in the hope of depriving 
her of tlie respect of the people. P^ipers were handcci 
aboiA the streets in which her name was associated 
with irrev^ent and degrading epithets ; and at last she 
was obliged to suppress these factious outbreaks by 
llircatening with the punishment of death, any person 
who should speak or y^rite of her family in disresjjcctful 
terms. Unfortunately, liowever, many eirenmstances 
occurred,that appeared to give but too great a colour of 
truth, to the scandals that now began to be freely cir¬ 
culated concerning her affairs. One of thfse ivas the 
sudden arrival at St. Petershnrgli of her brother, who 
had nevel been heard of before, and on w'hoin, for the 
sake of averting furth.T discoveries, she eonrerred the 
title of count Skavronsky. This person was* accom- 
panieil by his wife, twm boys, aiuj one girl, th# last of 
whom was nrarried, through the infinenee of the^ em¬ 
press, to a co*urt favourite, of the name of Sapieha. 
This whole occurfeiice was rcildered still more'extraor¬ 
dinary by the belief 'iliat was generally entertained that 
Catharine had no know led jj;/* whatever of the members 
of her own family ; although some writers ha\e not 
hesitated to state that Peter was personally ac(iuainted 
with this cpuut Shavronsky, an assertion ;?liieh, on 
ntmy accounts, is not entitled to credit. 

Tlfat these circumstancs gradually affected the mind 
of Catherine, there can be no doubt. Her own con- 
semusnsss of how much she was exposed to the un¬ 
charitable contuufCIy^of her enemies, must have, in a 
great measure, ijicapacilated her from tpcetiiig it with 
bhe dignity" consjstent with her high station. The 
extraordinary advice of MenzikefF from the kitchen to 
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the council chamber ; the insolence of his bearyig to 
the whole aristocracy ; the strange story of his former 
connexion with (^’atliarine, and the place of confidence 
which he now held about het person,'cohspired to ag- 
gravfte the malice of the discontented party. We have 
seen (Catharine during the lifetime of Peter, exhibit 
remarkable firmness of purpose, great constangy of 
mind, self-possession, and pruthince ; we have seen her 
soothing and subduing the violent passions of Pet^r, 
uduiinistcring to Ifis humours, checking his intemper> 
aiice, and, upon all occasions, developing tjie noblest 
qualities of the wi^, and the consort of a mighty 
monarch*. But the latter period of her short reign dis¬ 
covered, not only the abandoniiK^nt of that admirable 
line of conduct which had secured to her the attachment 
of the nation, but the adoption of habits, which, it 
death had not removed her from the throne, must have 
ultimately rendered her unfit to sustain the im]fei'ial 
duties. It is probable that, had she continued much 
longer to preside over tlic affairs of the em])irc, siie would 
have committed herself to such acts of impropriety, 
as would* liave finally led to her dethronement. One 
of the Ufost dangerou^ innovations which she carried 
into eflect during her career, that hecarnd daily m5re 
reckless, was the estahlislimcnt of a couiftil of prvate 
advice, consisting of sevetV members, distinct from the 
senate, and by the very nature of ks constitution, aibi- 
trary and intriguing. Whqthcr it was that she became 
intoxicated by the acquisition of unlimited power, wlkch 
usually operates injuriously upon persons who have risen 
from a ni(5hii origin to sucli an unexpected height, — or 
whether, galled by the restles.s slanders of the disa}^- 
pointed nobility, she surrendered herself to apathy,^'aii- 
not be determined ; but it is certain that her palace 
was the scene of luxuiies and profligacy unbefitting Wr 
age, and disgraceful to her condition.'* 'flie virtues by 
which she was^ distinguished, during the lifetime of 
Peter, no lunger governed her conduct. She selected 
favourites from amongst the gentletfleu of her court. 
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upon whom she bestowed Jier caresses^ and at last gave 
hersel^ up to a life of excess and licentiousness, which 
speedily wrought its own destruction. A German 
author of that* time, describing the conduct of Catharine 
tluring the latter part of Peter’s life, gives the follt^dng 
character of her, which, favourable in most particulars, 
indicates the existence of those faults, which degraded 
the close of her reign. The gratitude and kindness,” 
he observes, which this princess discovers towards all 
mankind, particularly towards her foi iner acquaintances; 
her resignation in adverse atfairs; her unabating soli¬ 
citude for ?he health of her spouse ; and her humanity 
in always advising the czar to gentle and tdVnpcrate 
measures, are such laudable qualities, as in some degree, 
to efface the blemisli on her birth, and to atone for 
other fataliiiea.'* 

The rflanner of her death is involved in uncertainty; 
it being asserted by some autliorilies, that she was 
taken off by poison, which is not improbable, con¬ 
sidering the number of enemies by which she was sur¬ 
rounded : while it is stated, on the other hand, that she 
destroyed her constitution of habits of inebriety; and 
by an extraordinary amusement in which she *ndulged, 
of •passing whole nights in the open air, either walking, 
or driving in'3le‘dges. She expired on the 17th of May, 

1727. 

The reflections awakened by the career of this re¬ 
markable woman would be flattering to the ascendancy 
of mind over the accident of birth, were not its 
termination darkened by a recurrence to those low and 
sensual appetites, which are proverbially assigned to the 
lowesc-<lasses of society, and which rarely degrade the 
higher and more educated orders. It is said of bulbous 
plants, that the colours stained upon the roots, become 
impregnated on the blossoms; but it is to be hoped that 
a similar principle v ill not apply with equal force to 
the human character, which, subjected to the influence 
of external changes, and modelled / the necessities of 
action, usually adapts itself tc ircqijpstances by 
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whic^^ it is surrounded. Thi^adaptation, however^imiat 
be considered as tbe result of the stern education of 
experience, acting upon minds prepared to profit by its 
lessons. The power of earty habits,*unless it be re¬ 
strained by strong motives, or curbed by the presence of 
over-ruling authority, extends to the last moments of 
life, even should it have been suppressed during a»Iong 
interval of years. Such seems tp have been the case with 
the empress Catherine; nor shall we find, upon a cloSe 
analysis of her hisfbry, that*she was exactl;^ placed«n a 
situation to discourage the lurking propensities of the 
class from which she Sprung, until a very short period 
before hfcr death. Her connexion with Peter, if not 
actually ambiguous, was at least private, and graced by 
none of the privileges of the nominal eminence to which 
it apparently elevated her. Her coronation invested 
her, for the first time, with authority : previously to 
that event, she was the chamber confidant of the czar, 
tbe creature of his will, and the nurse of liis distempers. 
It is true that he married her privately, bu^ unlike 
Madame Maintenon, she could not confer upon that 
secret univn those ennobling embellishments of feeling, 
and of intellect, that would have rendered it respectable. 
The blemishes of her private life, worse than tile 
blerni5li on her birth, could never be Obliterated. It 
cannot, therefore, excite much wonderji that, when she 
came at last into the possession of uij^hounded authority, 
released from the surveillance of a rigid sovereign, and 
left to the free play of her natural tendencies, she should 
have terminated her course in a way consistent with the 
spirit of itsiopening. 

Care was taken by those around the emT[)ress that she^ 
should not die intestate. Her will settled the order*of 
succession, which it confirmed in the person of Peter, 
the son of Alexis, who was, by the provisions of th^ 
instrument, pla«cd under the guardiimslr^p of the prin¬ 
cesses Anna and Elizabeth, the Duke of Holstein, and 
other members ol' the council, until he should attain his 
sixteenth year. A second article enjoitied the regency 

JI. N 
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to brin*; about a marriage <between the young emperor 
and ardaugbter of prince Menzikoff'. Provisions were 
also made in the will for the casualty of the young 
emperor dying wkliout heflrs, in which case it was or¬ 
dained that Anne, duchess of ITolstein, and her postelity, 
or on failure of these, the princess Elizabeth and her 
posterity, should succeed to the throne. In addition to 
these main points, the will of the empress exhibited 
several proofs of the interest she felt in the concerns of 
the d'lke of Holstein. * 

Peter Alexewitch, now eleven years of age, had been 
carefully tended by Catharine during the short time 
she exercised the imperial authority. The maiil object 
of her care, not to deny her full credit for the better 
motives that were mixed up with it, was sufficiently 
evident in that article of her last testament, which 
txpressctl her desire tliat t marriage should be cffocU'd 
between him and prince Menzikoff. That shrewd 
minister had been her close adviser throughout all her 
proceedings; a similarity of fortune bound them to¬ 
gether ; and to the last they w'cre identified in the pro¬ 
secution of an interest in common. Her death vleprivcd 
him of the great stay of his fortunes; but h<» looked 
foi^vard to the consummation of this alliance as a new 
means of preserving his influence in the governibent. 
He accordingly lest no time in securing himself in the 
good-will of the minor, and carried his ambition so far 
as to calculate upon obtaining the entire management of 
the administration, until the emperor should come of 
age ; relying confidently ujion the exjiected marriage, 
which would place him and his family in dost relation¬ 
ship with the reigning house. Already he assumed the 
tone of the father-in-law, and took the young »'mpcror 
home to his own house, for the purpose of having him 
constantly in his presence, that he might mould him to 
his w'ill. But tlysse proceedings of the designing Menzi¬ 
koff did not escape the jealous observance of those who 
had watched his rise with envy and discontent. Many 
of the members of that j)arty which would have gladly 
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promoted the advancement o^ Peter to the tlirone^ with 
a view to repeal the reforms of his grandfather^ would 
now have willingly deprived him of succession, 
since it appeared likely to inctcase the power of Menzi- 
koff. • Some of the most ancient families in the empire 
regarded his prosperity with rancorous feelings, and his 
bearing towards them was calculated to exasperate^liem 
into the bitterest animosity. Attempts had frequently 
been made to bring him into disgrace; but fortuitous 
circumstances had "liitherto protected him. Tlie 4uke 
of Holstein and his minister were amongst yiose who 
might be considered *as his principal enemies. This, 
at least, was natural in a prince who saw a person of 
mean extraction usurping that place in the councils of 
the- cmj)ire, which, by virtue of his marriage with the 
princess Anne, he deemed to belong to himself by right. 
Ostermann, the vice-chancellor, who w'as one of the 
ministers concerned in tiie peace of Neustadt, was ai^o 
one of the most active of the party. This individual, 
a \V''estphalian by birth, and son of a Luthercan^parson, 
had risen high by his zeal, and his abilities, in the con¬ 
fidence of*Peter thedreat; but, although lie was much 
favoured by that monarch, JMenzikoff did not hesitate to 
treat him in his usual supercilious mannei'* even ven¬ 
turing’ at times, to carry his insolence* sfo far as to 
threaten him with the knout* and Sibeuia. Ostermann, 
smarting under these indignities, secretly resolved 
to take his revenge whenever^ favourable moment pre¬ 
sented itself. Tlie declijiing health of (Catharine affordjid 
him the auspicious opportunity to which he had long 
looked forwmrd; and, working upon the vanity of JSIen- 
zikoff, he induced him to espouse the interests of Peter,^ 
to which he was tempted by the prospect of the inarriiige 
with his daughter ; Avhieh imprudent step had the effect 
of greatly increasing tlie previously existing dislike iij 
which Menzikufi' was held by the *dul' 4 ' of Holstein. 

• Menzikott’ in this arrogant threat, merely imitated the example <»f In 
master ; lor it is said that whenever I'etcr was cnraKCd with liiin, lie used 
to beat him liberally v ith Ins cane. • 

N 
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There was also concerned •in the plot to pluck tlic fa- 
vouriWi from his eminence, the counts Tolstoi, Butturlin, 
and De Vier. |J'lie last iiulivulual was a Portupjuese by 
birth, who, from «heing a iftidshipman in the merchant 
service, was raised by Peter the Great to the pdfet of 
minister of police ; an oftice in which he distinguished 
hiinse,lf by such active measures, that Peter the Great 
rewarded him with the title of count, and the hand of 
tht* sister of Meiizikoft' in marriage. These were the 
principal leaders, forming a'league at court, which even 
the influence of Meiizikoff could not long counteract. 

Amongst those who had constanlt access to the young 
emperor was Ivan Ualgoruky, a youth of one of the 
most ancient families in Russia. He was Peter’s daily 
companion ; and bein^ impressed strongly with the opi¬ 
nions of the party to which he belonged, he took occasion, 
with all the ardour of his age, to instil into the mind of 
Peter .the ])rejudices which he himself entertained against 
Menzikoff. He pointed out to him that this man 
usurped ^n authority which did not belong to him ; 
that he kept the future sovereign in a state of vassalage; 
and that the whole empire expected that the hidivi<lual 
who was destined to rule over it, would rcleaso himself 
fro\n an autlvority which was at once degrading to liim, 
and injurious fo the well being of tlie state. These 
arguments had the desired effect upon Peter,"who was 
still further induced4o hearken to them from a dislike 
which lie had taken to his jiruposed bride, Maria iMen- 
zikpff, from whom ho wished to be released by any 
means that offered. The ruin of Menzikoff was the 
work of a moment. The assent of the yoiit;^ emperor 
was no sooner obtained, than the sentence of banishment 
was issued, and the proud, grasping, and despotic mi¬ 
nister, who had held the highest places in the two former 
rejgns, and who now aspired to a still higher, was com- 
jielled to r“nder,.foach to the imperial cofftvrs the treasures 
he had accumulated by corruptioivand oppression *, and 

• Tho' wealth of Mcnziknlf is said to have consisted of 9,000,000 riiblcs 
in iMiik notes and obligations] I,(!()(',000 in cash, lO/illis. of gold utensils, 
4^ lb of silver pliito, ami precious stones to the value of about 1,000,(>00, 
besides consideiuplc cst/'tes in land, liis palate, and its costl} luiiiituic. 
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to (Wpart with bis whole* fanfily ( 17 ^ 7 ) from the scene 
of his extingnished greatness for Beresof in Iberia, 
where he died two years afterwards. Thus the hopes 
of this selfisli man were destroyed‘for ever, anti his 
daughter, instead of ascending, as she confidently atitici- 
pated, the throne of Jlnssia, was condemned to wear out 
her miserable life in exile and poverty. • 

The D.dgoruky now ocenpivil the place frotn which 
IMen/ilsoff had been so sinldenly hurled, and so coln- 
pleti'ly did they jfain an ascendency over Peter, tUat he 
constantly ptissed his time in their company.^ Nor was 
this all: (Catherine *l)algoruky, a young lady of that 
house, tnade so strotig an impression upon his feelings, 
that he solicited her hand from her father, and they 
were soon afterwanls ])ul)licly aA’anced. The cojona- 
tion was fixeil to lake place early in the year 17«8. 

The Dalgornky, belonging to the ancient noTjilit’, and 
retaining all their old prejudices, rcsideil in llie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moscow, not having been yet induced to 
recognise in St. Petersburgh the capital of th^' empire. * 
During Peter’s minority they frequently entcrtainecl him 
with hunting parties, an amusement to which he was 
extremely ])artial. This, together with other circum¬ 
stances, led him to adopt an intention of transferfing 
the iiuperial seat altogether to Moscow ,* tf ilesigii which 
had the tffect of conciliating at once Uiat section of the 
aristocracy which had hitherto ki^ijit aloof from public 
affairs. Had Peter been permitted to act u])on his own 
judgment, or rather had he not been seducerl hy^thc 
temptations which were thus spread for him, to depart 
from the OKamplcs and councils of his boyhood, he would 
not, even in thought, have fallen into ah error likely ^o 
prove so prejudicial to the best interests of liis subjects. 
Ills education had been carefully attended to, and his 
natural capacity was of no mean order. To Ostermty^iu 
the charge of iraining him in the ikitie-i of the imperial 
office hail been conftded, and it appears that he dis¬ 
charged his part of the responsibility with zeal and wis¬ 
dom. That able tutor, instead of wasting the lime of 

N 3 
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his pupil upon the theoritv, of legislation, directed {ill his 
atten/ion to the practical i)rinciplcs of government. 
His course of instruction consisted chiefly of national 
histories, political codes, the rights of magistrates, the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, international 
obligations, and the military art. But it was not the 
policy of the Dalgoruky to allow tliese seeds to take 
root in the mind of the sovereign. They tlid not desiie 
t(V have a master who w'ould think for himself, but one 
wlu^ would suffer them to think for’him. In ojder to 
accomplish Ihe more effectually this conspiracy against 
tlie freedom of the young ernpefor, they employed all 
their arts to divert him from the affairs of st.ite ; and 
culti\ating assiduously his passion for the sports of the 
field, they succeeded Tor some time in their object. To 
such an excess ditl tlicy tern])! him to indulge in this 
faximrit^ pastime, that at last his strength, which had 
not jet leached maturity, began rapidly to sink. For 
several days in succession they abstracteil liim fiom his 
duties, ^o the neglect of the most pressing Inisiness, 
and to the manifest injury of his constitution. It xvas 
obserxed by one who witnc.ssed the.se dangerous reci ca¬ 
tions with regret, that the course they jiursued xvith the 
oir.peror xvowld justify the suspicion that they iiiteiuleil 
to kill him. • The prophecy proved to be but too correct. 
Yielding to thq,.effects of the fatigue to which tliesc 
amusements expose^ him, Peter II. died of the small¬ 
pox, which made hasty ravages in a frame so delicate, 
on tlie night of the 2.9th o^ January, at Moscow. 

The family of llomanof wjis extinct in this prince, who 
w'as tilt last male representative of the line, e 

'fhe death of Peter 11. was universally regretted in 
lliuisia. During his reign, the empire enjoyed tran¬ 
quillity at home and peace abroad ; and he discovered 
such cxci'llent qualities for government, that the people 
looked fbrward^.o erjoy under his rule a,.period of free¬ 
dom and prosperity, such as they^ had never before ex¬ 
perienced. '^rhere is no doubt, however, that if he had 
survived, his own good intentions would have been per- 
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verl;^d by those advisers wbi had obtained so strong a 
hold upon his mind. His ])redilection for Mosci^w had 
already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs 
of St. Petersburg: the fleet# and the army suffered se- 
veriPly hy his continued absence from the capital ; and 
had he lived to complete the change which he medi¬ 
tated, Russia must have ultimately lost, hy the neglect of 
her great station on the Neva, the national consetpience 
she had maintained amongst the states of Europe durmg 
the two previous* reigns. ‘It was evident, also^ that 
he would have gradually discouraged tlit^ re.sidcnce of 
foreigners in his dominions; and that the oTd families 
weie acquiring such power at court, that they wouhl 
have finally succeeded in restoring those national usages 
which had been set aside hy Pt^er the (heat. If tlic 
people, therefore, were deprived, on the one hand, of the 
temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia, the 
other, was jireserved from the risk of permanent e\iis. 

Disappointed in their expectations of an alliance with 
the emperor, the Dalgoruky did not wliolly relinquish 
thi'ir hopes of securing some advantage hy their po¬ 
sition. •The young Dalgoruky, impatient of delay, 
forged {^testament in the name of Peter If., in wliicli 
('atherine Dalgoruky ^\as named as the successor to4^he 
thio'i'ie. AV’'ith this instrument in ofle^hand, anrl a 
drawn sword in the other, he rusl^^nl into the hall, 
where the senators were assemblc<^ in deliberation, and 
cried filoufl, Long live the empress Dalgoruky ! ” Rut 
uo voice seconding him in fhis wild and shallow trick, 
he sheathed his sword,,and suppressed the fraiuluTent 
testament# 

'^rhe question of the succession was* now to be con¬ 
sidered ; and the only authentic document by whic^ tlfe 
proceedings of the council could be regulated, was the 
will of Catherine I., which devised the succession to 
the princess ^nne and her postiwity ^ or, in failure, 
the princess Elizabeth. Rut Anne had died two years 
before, and h’er husband the duke Holstein had 
retired into Germany. It "was true# that theie was a 
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young prince, the issue ofiihis marriage; but the council 
were^so averse to the introduction of foreigners into tlie 
state, that they (leci<led at once against any claim that 
might be set up 'ii that quarter. The princess Eliza¬ 
beth, second in the order of nomination, cxhibitcMl , no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, 
although slie was strongly urged to do so by Lestocq, 
her physician, preferring to enjoy the ease of a life 
u.iburthencd by the cares of the state. In these circum¬ 
stances the council, the senate, ami flie great ofticers of 
state assembled to consult upon the election of a suc¬ 
cessor to Peter II. Altliough the male line of the 
llonianofs was extinct in that sovereign, yet thfe female 
line was preserved in the three daughters of Ivan, the 
stepbrother of Peter*’thc (ireat, and for some time a 
partner with him in the government. The ehlest was 
separateVl from her husband, the duke of Mecklenburg ; 
the second, Anna, duchess of Cornland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was stilt unmarrieil, 
residing at St. Petersburg. The objection that w'as 
entertained against foreign alliances, determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice 
consequently fell upon Anna Ivanovna. 

From the time of the deatti of Catherine I. the 
prejudice agaihst foreigners had insensibly acq’Uired 
weight amongst; those infiiiential persons who sur¬ 
rounded the tlironv'. The Dolgoruky were the most 
active agents of this sentiment, through which they 
hoped at last to reap the ^largest share of profit them¬ 
selves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the 
old aristocracy held their privileges, and aipreliensive 
that the new sovereign might act upon the system of 
‘her^ immediate predecessors, they struck upon an ex¬ 
pedient by which they hoped to deprive her of the power 
of exercising her own judgment, and to place her under 
the control of that irresponsible council which had been 
instituted by Catherine I. The welfare of the nation,” 
said (jralitzin, in an address to the assembly, demands 
that the supreme, author!ty*and the unlimited power of 
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the sovereign^ by which lliis>ta lias suffered so much, 
and which has been sustained clnefly by the inftiix of 
foreigners, should be circumscribed, and that the crown 
should be conferred ujion the, new sovereign under cer¬ 
tain iomlitions.” This proposal wms received with uni¬ 
versal approbation, and the following conditions wore 
unanimously agreed to ;—“That tjie empiess should 
govern solely by the resolves of the high privy cou*licil; 
that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage w.^r 
or make peace ; tlmt she caulil not, of herself, impose 
any new tax upon the people; that she ciwild not*(lis- 
pose of any important office, nor inflict capit.fl punish¬ 
ment on* any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, unless 
he had heen ])reviously convicted of the crime laid to 
his ch urge ; that she should not alienate any lands be¬ 
longing to the crown ; and that she could not marry, or 
nominate an heir, without obtaining, in the fir^t instance, 
the consent of the council.” A strange article was adilod 
to these eoifllitions; that her chamberlain, Von JMrcn, 
should not accompany the empress into Russia. 

The^e conditions, which were apparently intended 
to curb the tyranny of the throne, aimed at nothing 
more tha^ the abolition of one description of despotism, 
for the purpose of substituting a worse in i^,s stead. ^If 
it akogated the supreme and unlimited yower of the 
sovereign, it transferred tl^at power to the secret coun¬ 
cil, which was thus elevated above the sovereignty and 
the senate, and invested with a co*nplete control over 
the administration of the piCblic affairs. The proposed 
change was from an unlimited monarchy to an iriespdh- 
sible oligarchy. 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected 
by those whose interests it aftected,—the aristocracyt 
They saw that it concentrated the power of the slafe in 
the hands of seven persons ; that the Dolgoruky had 
alrea<ly possessed themselves of the yoice of the counci>; 
and that the issue would be the sacrifice of the empire 
to a family contract. ^ The capitulation, therefore, was 
scarcely passed, when a powerful opppsiiion was raised 
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up against it; and the ipeopic, accustomed to tlje des. 
poti^m of an unlimited sovereignty, from which, amidst 
all its severities, they had derived many valuable safe¬ 
guards anrl benefits, declared that they preferred ren¬ 
dering obedience to one master instead of seven.« This 
feeling rapidly spread amongst the guards, who had 
good reasons for objecting to a clause which would 
throw the patronage of the army into the hands of a 
•few persons, who, insteatl of promoting the meritori¬ 
ous^, would, as a matter of* course, provide for their own 
friends anci relatives. 

Nor was the ])iinccss Anna inijensible to the wrong 
which she sufFered from this novel procedure ; and, 
when the deputation from the council availed upon her 
to inform her of he* election, and the conditions which 
were annexed to it, she w'ould have refused to suhserihe 
to the'capitulation, had she not been already j)reparod 
by the advice of general Yagujinsky as to the course 
she ought to pursue. That officer had previously le- 
eommended her to accept the conditions, but to revoke 
them innnediatelv after she should be acknowledged as 
empress, assuring her, at the same time, that/shc would 
be powerfidly supported in the proper quarter. She 
accordijigly agreed to the demands of the deputation, 
and was craw.icd in the usual forms. 

The empress Anna was vo sooner establwhed upon 
the throne, than hv‘r friends gave her an opportunity of 
carrying the advice of general Yagujinsky into effect. 
A petition signed by seVeral hundred noblemen was 
j)resented to her, in which she was entreated to abrogate 
the ^restrictions which the council had placed upon her 
authority, and to assume the unlimited powder that had 
'hitjl^ierto been exercised by her predecessors. Fortified 
by this re<pnsition, the empress presente<l herself before 
the council and the senate, and, reading the terms of the 
capitulation, dcmaiided whether such \vas the will of 
the nation. Being answered in the negative by the 
majority of those who were present," she exclaimed. 
Then there is qo further^need of this paper,” and tore 
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the capitulation in pieces. Hi. act was ratified and 
published in a manifesto, which declared that the 
empress ascended the throne not by election, but by 
hereditary right, and which exacted fpom the people an 
oath^f allegiance, not to the sovereign and the country, 
as had formerly been the case, but to the empress alone, 
as unlimited soveieign, including not only the rig^^ts of 
sovereignty already existing, but those that might be 
asserted hereafter. • 


Anna was now 6m])ress w*itliout conditions, ain^ her 
chamberlain, Von liiren, was raised to thaf pl^ace in her 
councils which ]\Ien*<cikoft’ filled during the reign of 
Catheriiie I. The first exercise she made of her power 
w'as to abolish the council of seven, and to restore to 
the senate the ])rivileges it er*jo*^ed under Peter the 
(Ireat. She appointed, however, a cabinet of three 
persons, with Ostermann at its head, whose duty it was 
to superintend the affairs of tlie most pressing import¬ 
ance, leaving to tlie senate the managmneiit of less 
momentous matters. A\dieii tliese arraiigeine^its were 
completed, the urgent attention of the empicss was 
directed to the foreign relations of the empire, wdiich, 
at this ciisis, demanded serious consideration. 

'f'hc struggle for the throne in Poland 4iad entaik'd 
jealousies wdiich threatened to involvd, ^lot only the 
peace of dlussia, but to (kaw Francc^nd Sweden into 
the (jnarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of 
Saxony, which had originally been espoused by Peter 1., 
was still maiutained by the Russian cabinet; ayd, 
although France made strenuous exertions to reinstate 
Stanislaus^ the fathcr-in-law of Louis XV., yet, by the 
determined interference of his northern*ally, Augustu^ 
was proclaimed king of Poland, and Stamslaus*was 
compelled to fly. The mortification which Franco 


endured under these circumstances, excitcfl in hcr^a 
strong feeling.of hostility against* Uu'jsia; hut there 
existed still more cogent reasons why she should make 
an attempt to restrain the advances of that powder. It 
had long been a favourite pdint in tho policy of France 
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to secure upon the tlinAie of Poland a inoiiaroli who 
should be devoted to her willj ainl althoiif>;li slie had 
been liitlicrto defeated in that object, she ditl not re¬ 
linquish tlie hojie of its ultimate accomplishment. She 
saw also rising in the north a gigantic empire, which 
had already acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and, which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy 
the influence which she had been accustomed to exer- 
l‘ise in that part of the globe. Urged by these con¬ 
siderations, and knowinj' how iiilportant it was to 
Russia to be at peace with Sweden, she left no means 
untried to engage the court at Stockholm on her side. 
Her diplomacy succeeded even better than" she ex¬ 
pected, and Russia was once more compelled to watch 
with vigilance the nfovements of a dangerous neighbour, 
who was still suffering under the disastrous eflects of a 
war, from which Russia had reaped all the benefits, and 
she the misfortunes. 

Rut affairs pressed with still greater energy in a 
more remote quarter. It was fouinl by expjiicnee that 
the territories which Peter had acquiretl in Persia by 
the treaty entered into between liiin, the sultan, and the 
shah, were exceedingly burdensome to the country. In 
Irs desire 'for the enlargement of his dominions, Peter 
overlooked the’necessity of ascertaining whether the new 
provinces w'ere . likely to be* productive of iftlvantagcs, 
either in the way of revenue, or as adding strength to 
the frontiers. In order to preserve the possession of 
those provinces, it was hecessary to maintain a con¬ 
siderable garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; 
thewere also frequently exposed to scenes'of warfare 
and devastation; and the climate was so injurious to 
thq- health of the Russians, that in the course of a few 
years uo less than 1.30,000 men perished there. The 
peat cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness 
in a territoria^.point of view, determiiuid Anna to re¬ 
linquish them upon the best terms she could procure 
from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince 
the restoration of the coni^uered provinces, upon con- 
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dition.that lie would grant tfc the Russian mei chants 
certain commercial privileges in the trade with P^sia. 
To these teriiis the shah acceded, and in Russia 

made a formal surrender of hcrj’ersian possessions. This 
negotantion was connected with another of still greater 
importance, — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. JThe 
motives which induced Anna to enter into this alliance 
require a brief recapitulation of pieceding events. • 
The unfortunate* siluatior# in which Peter I. ^as 
placcrl upon the banks of the Pruth, coiflpelled him 
to submit to the terms^ dictated by the Porte, ty which 
he surrendered many imjiortant advantages which he had 
previously obtained by conquest. The principal sacriHces 
he had made upon that occasion w#re the evacuation of 
Azoph, and the destruction of the fortifications at 
Taganrok, which had the immediate (‘ffect of limiting 
him out from the trade on the Euxine. The annriy- 
ances also t?i which the cmjiire were subjected by the 
frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tartars 
into the border lands, where they committecl tlic most 
frightful oRcesscs, and the haughty refusal of the Porte 
to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferre<l upon him, Idll Peter to meditate a new war 
against the Turks. He marie ample pftparations for 
the fulfiln^mt of this design, by fortify^ig the frontiers 
in the neighhourhood of Turkey but his death ar¬ 
rested the execution of the project, which was entirely 
laid asitle by Catherine ft and Peter II. Ann^a, 
however, relying upon the assistance of 30.000 aux¬ 
iliaries fronii (jcrmany, considered this a favourable 
opportunity for reviving a stroke of policy which pro¬ 
mised such signal advantages to the country, parliculj^rly 
as the Turk was at this peiiod employed in hostilities 
against Persia. She did not long want an excuse for 
opening the v^ar. I'he Tartars Jiad of late made 
several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, 
and laying was*te the districts through which they 
passed, carried olF men and Citttle on thiir return. These 
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Tartars being under the •protection of the Portc^ the 
empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded 
satisfaction ; but the sultan, in his reply, excused him¬ 
self from interfering in the matter, upon the pretext 
that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under 
proper restraint. This evasive rej)ly was precisely 
what Anna anticipated, and as the sultan declined to 
render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain rctri- 
butiori for herself. A force was immediately despatched 
into^ the country of the Tartars, which they overran, 
spreading ruin on their path, and destroying the 
marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, 
however, in consequence of the incautious advance of 
the troops too far into the interior, where, not being 
prepared witii a suflkient stock of provisions, they un¬ 
derwent severe privations, and sustained a loss of 10,000 
men. liut this discomfiture did not divert the empress 
from her giand design ; and in the year count 

Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent into 
the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon 
the Tartars. After a victorious course through that 
region, he passed into the ]»cninsiila of the (/’ripnea ; the 
Tartars, unequal to contenil with him in the Ov'en field, 
flying before him until they reached their lines, ex¬ 
tending from^the sea of Azoph to the Kuxine, behind the 
entrenchments which they considered themselves 
secure. '^I’he lines were established with a view to 

r 

])rotect the Crimea from any attack on the land side ; 
and, having been built with incredible toil, and being 
strongly fortified with cannon, the Tartars deemed them 
to ho imj)iegnable. They did not long,i however, 
witlistand tlu; -vigorous assault of the llussians, who 
sj)ec(jily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater 
j)art of the Crimea. But the same inconveniences were 
felt on this as on the^ former expedition. „ The Tartars 
on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was im¬ 
possible to provide sustenance for the troops without 
keeping up a constant commanication with the Ukraine, 
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where .provisions at least wer^ to be had, but which 
was attended with great difficulty. In this exigeycy, 
count Munich was obliged to return to the Ukraine, to 
take up his winter quarters, \rhile Munich was thus 
eiigagell against the Tartars, a much more important 
movement, in which the real object of the Russian 
government was directly exhibited, was taking pjacc 
elsewhere, (ieneral Lascy had laid siege to Azoph, and 
reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same* 
year. This bold and decisive •step forceil the reluctant 
Divan to take into consideration the mean? b^ which 
the progress of the Russians could be most efleetually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself 
in a war with Russia, content with the possession of the 
advantages he had gained by the ttfeaty of the Prutli ; 
and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded 
forts, and was manifestly prepared to follow iSp thf 
victory, he preferred to attempt the negotiation of pea^t; 
through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of avoiding 
hostilities as long he could. Russia, however, would not 
agree to any accommodation; and, instead of licing 
moved from her purpose by the representations of Aus¬ 
tria, she d^iinanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting betweeft them, by which, in case of 
nee<l, she was bound to furnish 30,000 •auxiliaries. 
This deinantl placed the subject in a n^w hght before 
the (jcrinan cabinet. The requiret^ assistance would 
obviously have the effect of enabling Russia to extend 
her conquests without producAig any benefits whatevcj 
to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself with 
Russia in tUe war, she might derive some advantages 
from an alliance against which jt appeared highly im¬ 
probable that the Turks could make a successful stai^l. 
She decided, therefore, upon throwing the whole weight 
of her power into the scale, greatly to the consternation oi^ 
the Turks, who had, in the first instance.^ solicited her 
friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as must Ibe the issue of a contest against such 
formidable enemies, it would be wiser do risk it than. 
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yielding to intimidation,'^ to make such sacrifices as 
would be inconsistent with the security and honour of 
the country. He accordingly lost no time in preparing 
for the campaigrf. He refruited the garrisons and forts, 
raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, 
and equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine: 
on tl’e other hand, the combined forces rapidly prepared 
to act in concert. 

The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by 
any important results. Th& Russian*'array, strengthened 
by 40,000 recruits, was separated into two divisions ; 
one of which, .under the coramkiid of count Munich, 
proceeded to (Itchakof on the Euxine, whilfe general 
Lascy, with the other, entered the Crimea. The ob¬ 
jects proposed to be‘attained by these expeditions were 
not aderpialc to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otchakof submitted, and was garrisoned by the con¬ 
querors ; and the Crimea was again desolated. This 
was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 50,000 
of her I' etcran troops. The blame of these barren and 
expensive victories was to be attributed to that very 
union of forces which ought to have been protluctive of 
increased strength. The most unfortunate<*jeaIousies 
existed, noi only amongst the Austrian officers, but 
between coitnt Munich and the Austrians. To so ex¬ 
travagant a leng‘h was this dangerous feeling carried, 
that, with the cxi'^eption of the affair at Otchakof, 
Munich remained inactive throughout the campaign, 
from an obstinate determ'ination not to act upon the 
same plan that was pursued by the Austrians. Nor was 
thi^ the only evil that these feuds prodLced. The 
/rurks, taking advantage*of the dissension, poured in 
wulii greater force upon the German ranks, which they 
broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent 
petty advantages, which, at all events, had the effect of 
rendering they: mo\ements in a great measure abortive. 
Constant complaints were now ipade alternately by the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, respecting the 
conduct of the officers af both sides; and, although 
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Municli was especially accusAl of thwarting the efforts 
of the allies, he always had the address to escape/rom 
reprehension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 
These circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh 
courftjje. A congress had been appointed to be held at 
Nemirof, in Tolantl, hut they withdrew their ambas¬ 
sador ; signifying, however, that if Russia would eva¬ 
cuate Azoi)h and Otchakof, and the rest of her conquests, 
they might be induced to entertain a treaty of peac^. 
This insolent proposition ws® at once rejected by Uus- 
sia, and the war was resumed. In the cam^iaign of the 
following year, Mimidi appeared to be anxious to make 
amends Tor his former inactivity; but, although he 
made some vigorous marches, ancl vindicated the cha¬ 
racter of the soldiery, he effected irtithing of substantial 
importance. A similar fortune attended general Lascy 
in the Crimea, from wdiich, after a disastrous progress 
through a desolated country, and after a great mortaiiiy 
amongst his troops, occasioned partly by fatigue, and 
partly by the deficiency of j)rovisions, he was ultimately 
obliged to v^ithdraw. 

The oifcning of the year 1739 promised to make 
amends fw these successive failures. General Munich, 
whose ability in the field was admitted on* all hands, 
collectbd a numerous army at Kief, and* crossing tlic 
Rogue, mot the Turks in a» pitched batjjie, near Stavut. 
shan, in which he obtained a signal victory. Pursuing 
his success with vigour, he advanced upon the fortress 
of Khatyim, which fell befoAj his arms; and, passing 
the Pruth, he possessed himself of Yassy, the capital 
of Moldavi», the whole of which territory he subjugated 
in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his, 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, 
he made preparations for a descent upon Render. 
These brilliant triumphs, accomplished with such ra¬ 
pidity, that the •couriers were kept aonstjyitly occupied 
in the transmission of^ despatches to the court of St. 
Petersburgh, encouraged, for a brief season, the flat¬ 
tering prospects of complete festitutionf which the un- 
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propitious commencement! of the war had almost ,anni- 
hilated. But, unfortunately, tlie same evil spirit, which 
had frustrated the former caiTi])aigns, broke out just 
at the moment 'wlien Tiwkcy was so discomfited, that 
Russia, had she pushed her successes a little filyther, 
might have dictated a settlement u])on her own terms. 

at the progress of the Russian army was again 
exliibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were 
siiHering under a contagious disease, tliat helped in a 
still greater degree to paralyse thefr activity. IJnfor- 
tiinately^.too, the emperor (.'harles VL was afflicted with 
a dangerous illness ; and his daughter, shrinking from 
the apprehensions of the future, was extremely desirous 
by any means to bring about a peace with Turkey, 
This disposition, oif the part of Austria, was gladly 
seized upon by the sultan ; and, before there was time 
to reeoncile the imliappy dilferenees that existe<l amongst 
the allies, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of September, 
1, ily tins inglorious treaty, Austria escaped from 
all farther responsibility in the \var ; but she juircbascd 
the ])eaec at so enormous a f)riee, that it isttlillicult to 
comprehend the tortuous ])olicy which led hsr to adopt 
sA) extraordinary a measure. *Tlic war, in which she 
had einharlvwf in the hope of securing territorial tulvan-. 
tages, had cost^er a considerable ex])enditurfi in troops 
and treasure; an;! she not only did not ohtaiji an 
indemnity for this outlay^ nor ac([uire a single rood of 
X-round by her participation in the campaigns, hut by 
the conditions of the treaty she was compelled to re- 
lin((uish Btlgrade, her Hungarian ram pa rU against the 
^ Turks, and'' aill those coui|uests wliich she had formerly 
ol)<aiiii‘d under the victorious flag of prince Eugerc. 
The infatuation which tempted Austria into this step, 
jran he refeircd only to her jealousy of Russian aggran- 
diseiiKiit. d««ired, above all fhii\gs, to embarrass 

that ])OWcr, whose ambition, stretching to all ])oints, 
appeared to he boundless. Had she, however, preserved 
her gooil faith with Russia, she might have shared in 
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X'hc spoils which she feared* her growing rival ^’ould 
manopoliso, and partitioned with the ern})ress the .fields 
of their mutual victories. J3ut it was fortunate^ per¬ 
haps, that the jealousies of tie Austrian army, and the 
tiinidfty of tlic court led to this unexpected result; for, 
had the combining powers prosecuted their design with 
unanimity, they might have ultimately establisl^d a 
league subversive of the repos^' and independence of 
the rest of Kurope. * 

This i)cace })ro(fUced grestt dissatisfaction at St« Pe¬ 
tersburg ; for, although Austria reserved to herself the 
right of fulfilling her treaty with Russia by succouring 
her in the field, yet it was not deemed prudent to prose¬ 
cute a war single handed, which had been commenced 
with such a formidable display of* 1 ) 0 ^ 0 ^ 'J’lie 'furks, 
relievcil from one antagonist, were now the better enabled 
to resist the other ; and tlic empress conceived that 
the wisest course she could pursue was to ncgociatc 
her differences with the sultan, to which proposal ho 
was not unwilling to Recede. A peace was confj^>qiiently 
entered into between the belligerents with such promp¬ 
titude, tlifit it was concluded as early as the l*Sth of 
Septembe*. The conditions of this treaty involved 
compromises on both sitles. It was agreed* tliat Azoph 
uid ifii suvroumling territory shouhl bcVtacuated and 
remain urjcnltivated, as a neutral boim^-iiry between the 
two empires: a similar arrangenqint was guaianteed 
respecting Kabardia, both ^ governments agreeing to 
retain in their Iiands a certaift number of hostages frrjpi 
that province, for better security against an abuse of 
the sti])ulakion. It was also settled that Russia should 
Ix^ at liberty to erect a fortress on the Don, and tha^ 
the Porte should construct another in the Kiii)an. 
tj^oinc minor coiniuests of the Russians were surrendered : 
Russian fleets were not to he allowed to be kept in tl^c 
l*alus Macotis v the Euxine , and m thg latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish 
bottoms. 

f?uch was the result of a whicl» had cost Russi4t 
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upw^jrds of 100,000 men, and which had entailed 
upon* the empire an enormous expenditure of money. 
The nature of the enterprise required that the army 
should carry with it the previsions and ammunition neces¬ 
sary for its sustentation, as well as water and Wood, 
the former of which was indispensable in the parched 
steppes to be traversed by the troops. These prelimi¬ 
nary wants greatly increased the expenses that would 
liave attended the expedition under ordinary circum¬ 
stances; yet, after some ^ycars of'profuse outlay and 
lavish sa.'jrifice of strength, all that llussia gained was 
the satisfaction of desolating the Crimea, without ex¬ 
terminating the Tartars, who still continued’to infest 
the borders; and some slight commercial advantages 
which never could repay the cost at which they had 
been procured. It was true that if llussia failed to 
possess herself of Azoph, she had succeeded jn dis¬ 
mantling it and rendering it useless to ^the Turks ; 
but this was a loss to both parties. The war, on the 
whole, therefore, must be consitlered to have been in 
thejast degree disastrous to the empire, although the 
views with which it was undertaken were foutided upon 
an acute and enlightened policy. 
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JNTRICtrES OF FRANTK I\ SWEDKN.*—IMI'IIOVESIENTS IN TH;^ 

RUSSIAN ARMY. -TIIK EMPRESS ADOITS TIIH POMUY OF I’ETER 

THE GREAT.-MANUFACTURES ANJ) COMMERCE £NCOURA«ED. 

-ACCESSIONS TO THE EMPIRE.-AMFUOKATl^NS ^T COURT. 

~ JOHN ERNEST BIREI*. -DEATH OF THE h MPUFSS. -—IVAN 

NOMIN VrED SUCCESSOR. -RECENCY OF BIKKN. -GHNEIIAL 

DISCONTENT.-BANISHMENT OF JUKEN.-THE PRINCESS ANNE 

APPOINTED REGENT. —RESIGNATION OF MUNICH. -SWEDEN 

RENEWS THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. -SWEDISH MWIFESTO. 

- KE\OUUTION IN ST. rKThBSBURG.-APATHYOFTHE HECENP. 

-ACTIVITY OF LEsrOCQ. -DOWNFALL OF THE RElfENCY. — 

I'UE PRINCESS ELI/.ABETH ASCENDS THE THRONE. 

Thk empress Aniia^ in thus suddenly concliuling a 
peace with 'I’urkey, was actuated by a still ^Stronger 
motive tli^n that which was supplied by the desertion 
of Austrij^. She justly appreheuded that Sweden, in- 
fluenceil by the intrigftcs of Prance, whij had nc^w 
attainod a decided ascendency in the couiK;iJs of Stock¬ 
holm, woujd endeavour to .distract Russia in the north, 
while the main body of her army was iftcupied with tlie 
Porte on tlie south. Secret ncgociatious, carried on 
between the three powers, Appeared to confirm this 
susfiicion. It was true that, at the conclusion of tite 
last war, Rj^ssia and Sweden liad entered into an am¬ 
nesty for twelve years, which was renewed for a similar 
period, on its expiration in the year 1Rut this^ 
amnesty served only as a thin disguise for the rankling 
and hitter hostility which the Swedes entertained to¬ 
wards Russia. ^They had n^t forgijtten the protractefl 
and ruinous struggle between Charles XIR and Peter I., 
which convulseiPthe whole kingdom, and exhausted its 
resourpes; nor the sacrifices which they were compelled 
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to make at the peace of Xeustadt. These feelings were 
assiduously cultivated by the French court, who found 
easy means of securing a strong party in the national 
council, which in fact vve^s paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely imder its control. The empress, 
warned of this increasing desire for a rupture on the pjirt 
of Sj«rcdcn, tvas the more anxious to come upon terms 
with Turkey, tliat she might be free to act in Finland 
and that neighbourhood, should it becom(' necessary. 

Xjic war with the siilta.i, un]>roductive of any na¬ 
tional bcijietil., was attended with one good effect in the 
proof which it afforded to the Turks of the superiority 
of the Russian soldiers. 'I’he interval of repose tlial 
had elapsed since the death of Peter 1., and the neglect 
into which the army was latterly permitted to fall, had 
impressed tlie Turks with the notion that the glory of 
the Russian arms was on tJie decline, 'flicy were now, 
however, undeceived, and the victories of Muirich, 
unfruitful as they were, satisfied the Ottoman Porte 
that she had miscalculated upon the weakness of her 
adversary. She nas forced to admit that the troops ot 
the invader were defeated, not by the superior courage 
and skill of her own, but by the fatigues to which they 
were exposed, tlie want of provisions, ami the uncon¬ 
genial nature of the climate, 'fhe campaigns led to the 
most salutary results in the army, the state of which 
was considerably imnrovcd under the reign of the em¬ 
press. Count Munich introiluced .some very important 
changes, not only in refertnee to discipline, which lu- 
rendered more strict than ever it had been before, hut 
in the regulations and pay of the officers, illitherto it 
ha<l been the custom to confer upon foreigners, who 
werf, in fact, the tacticians from whom the Russian 
soldiery derive their practical knowledge of the art of" 
war, a larger amount of jiay, even where they held 
an equality of ran}', than was accorded to native of¬ 
ficers, The effect of this practice was to generate 
injurious jealousies, and to heighten the prejudice 
which prevailed .against strangers. Marshal Munich 
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was ^ully impressed with tlie* importance of preserving 
«i portion of the command of the army in the liaijds of 
foreigners, and of the dangers arising from the dis¬ 
sensions which were created \}y an invidious distinction 
in tlA scale of compensation ; and he, accordingly, di¬ 
rected his attention to the best means of reconciling 
both objects, without appearing to favour especially' the 
interests or the views of eit]j<*r party. This wise de¬ 
sign was satisfactorily effected by ctiualising the p£fj’ 
of all officers of rtie same rank, without referen^ to 
their birth, raising it also beyorul the fft-nicr stand¬ 
ard, to allay any discontent wliicli the new system 
might irossibly produce. lie also instructed the troops 
in a military exercise of Ids own invention, and es¬ 
tablished a corps of engineers, %fhich until that time 
was unknown in Russia. The two regiments of 
guards, which had always exercised great fiifine/ce 
oven in determining the succession to the throne, was 
enlarged by*the addition of one regiment of foot, and 
another of horse giftrds : the military force was .also 
strengthened by a few regiments of cuirassici*, which 
was the» an entire novelty. But the most valifahlc 
measure 4hat was adopted at this period for the ])erma- 
nent improvement of the army was the li)un(iation#of 
an institute for the instruction of cadets * 0 ^ noble fami¬ 
lies with ^ view to the formation of a body of aide 
commanders. This institution, which lias since been 
expanded as its utility became more apparent, might 
he considered, as in fact it was, a kind of military col¬ 
lege in which sciences connected with the profession of 
arms were*iiidustriously cultivated. These plans, whicli 
Munich had the honour of originating, received the fuU 
sanction of the empress, and their excellence was^ stin 
farther confirmed by the ap])rohation of that distinguished 
leader, ])rince Eugene of Savoy. 

Anna was evidently guided in fhc whole course *of 
her policy by the example of Peter I., wliom she adopted 
as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at least two 
of her advisers, Ostcrinann 'in the council of state, anil 
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Munich at tlie licad of the army, she persevered in 
her attempts to coni|)letc those ])rojccts of improvement 
whicfi her great predecessor had left unfinished. The 
canal connected, with the lake of Ladoga, which was 
designed to facilitate the transport of provisions St. 
I’otcrsburgh, was brought to a close by her in the year 
17'18. Slic also fitted out an expedition to sail from 
Kainschatka towards the nortli, for the purpose of de¬ 
termining whether Siberia was eonnected with North 
America. A short time before the death of Peter, that 
monarch sen- several able persons upon a similar mis¬ 
sion, but without success. The njanufacture and com¬ 
merce of Russia, too, commanded a large shar * of licr 
attention: she instructed her ambassadors^ at foreign 
courts, to make vigilant inquiries after the most skilful 
l)ersons engaged in those trades in which Russia was 
most deficient; and, hy this means, she was enabled to 
draw into her dominions a great number of artizans, 
particularly those who were experienced 'in the pro¬ 
duction of such fabrics as silks auih woollen stufis. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of 
coininerce with (heat Rritain, from which the, industry 
of her people derived a fresh and invigoratingaStimulus. 
It,may be qbserved, also, that she increased tlic nume¬ 
rical popiilatio*, by the return of the Zaporogian*^ Cos¬ 
sacks to their allegiance, shortly after the opening of the 
campaign in the t-’rimea, which they liad forfeited by 
tile rebellion of Mazeppa ; and tiiat she enlarged her ter¬ 
ritories by the acquisition cti the province inhabited hy 
the Kirgliises, a nomade tribe, on the Cdiinese borders. 
This latter accession was of great importancei from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incur- 
iiong to which they had hitherto been continually ex¬ 
posed : while it not only created a new trade with the 
Kirgliises themselves, hut gave greater freedom to the 
c6minercial intercourse with China, which had been con- 
stantly interrupted by these hostilities. 

European civilisation, which Peter the (Ireat laboured 
so incessantly to introduce into his dominions, had not 
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yet b^cii thorouglily infused into the court, when tlie em¬ 
press Anna asceiidcil the throne. Much of tlfc old 
leaven yet remained. The habit of inebriety, in which 
even the aristocracy indulged, had noj: yet completely 
giver*way, and it was still no unusual circumstance to 
find the revels of the palace conducted occasionally with 
as little regard to propriety as the rude festivals of the 
boors. The long residence of the empress Anna 
amongst the (Jourisli Mobility, who were remarkable far 
tlic politeness and frankness ,of their manners, liad cul¬ 
tivated a taste, naturally refined, which •turned Tvith 
aversion from the seny-harbarous usages of licr*country- 
men. The sweetness and gentleness of her disposition 
were calculated im[)erceptibly to make more converts 
than even the rigorous enforcements of the first re¬ 
former. She gradually infused around her the tone of 
her own miiul, ainl in a short time producetV a v^ry 
considerable reformation in the character of the court. 
Attached to^the tranquil pleasures of social life, she 
substituted music ami dancing, and the courtesies that 
are inseparable from intellectual intercourse, A)r those 
boisterous and licentious amusements in which even^the 
highest t^rsons had hitherto indulged. With a view to 
disseminate tliese refiiicfnents through thecomitry, she ex- 
ertcil»hcr influence to render the arts of mqpic and danc¬ 
ing a par^of the education of the youth of both sexes. 

There is no iloubt that the reigif of this princess 
would have been ])roductive of perrflanent blessings, had 
she not unfortunately placed^unrcscrved confidence in a 
favourite, who, rising from an humble station in sociAy 
to the flrst^ place in the councils of his sovereign, at last 
aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. John 
Ernest Biren, tlie son of a gamekeeper "in Courland, hapt 
pening to attract the attention of the duchess, was ap¬ 
pointed her private .secretary. From this post he was 
elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; 
and even then it was rumoured that he ^ood higher in 
her grace's favdur thah was consistent with the position 
which he nominally occupied. ^Vl^en the council 
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elected his mistress to tlic imperial throne, it was stii)U- 
latedHhat Biren shonld not be suffered to accompany 
her into Russia ; and one of the conditions of the capitu. 
lation restricted her from niarrying, or choosing an heir, 
without the consent of the council and senate. • 'Die 
empress, accepting the sovereignty under these limit¬ 
ations, left Biren at Mittau, when she came to St. Peters¬ 
burg: but she had no sooner abrogated the stipulations 
within wliich her power was rc'.trained, than Biren ap¬ 
peared at court, was creattvl a Russian count, appointed 
lirst lord of<die bedchamber, and raised at once to the 
same eminence which he had occupied before. Some years 
jireviously lie had succeeded in i)revailing on thu nobility 
of Courland to confer upon him the title of duke ; and 
w'hen the Kcttler fanwly became extinct by the death of 
the duke of Courland, he procured that dignity from the 
hands of' the electors for himself and his heirs in perpe¬ 
tuity. Thus glittering with honours, which at best were 
but surreptitiously obtaineil, lie took upon' liimself at 
once in St. Petersburg, the character of one who wielded 
an absolute authority, lie was esireful, however, not to 
offend Ostermann or Munich, because, poss'^ssing no 
abilities for government himself, he was obliged to rely 
upon them as the instruments bf liis power. It tvas 
supposed tha^ ‘ihe Turkish war was undertaken at the 
instigation of this daring man, for the purpos'^ of keep¬ 
ing Munich at a distance from the capital; that officer 
having attained in a high degree the confidence of the 
empress. By llie most adroit measures, Biren contrived 
to' remove from a familiar intercourse at court every 
body wjio might be likely to interfere witli bir ambitious 
designs. Apprehensive that the empress, freed from 
fne control of tlitf council, might entertain thoughts of 
marriage, he assiduously limited all opportunities that 
could leail to sucli a result; and even attempted to pre- 
vdbt an union betwepn the princess Anne and Ulric duke 
of Brunswick, ‘"the object of whicli was in reference to 
the sutfccssion. In tliis sclieme. however, the machina¬ 
tions of Biren w'cr*' defeated', and the marriage was cele- 
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bratQd in the montli of .Fuly, 1730. This event seriously 
interfered with tlie jirojccts of the favourite; IfUt his 
ingenuity was not exerted in vain in the attempt to de¬ 
rive profit from cirenmstances which first seemed so 
discdtiraglng. In the August following, tlie duchess of 
Jirunswick I’.ecame the mother of a prince, who %vas 
immediately taken by the empress under her own guar¬ 
dianship, and n()miiiate<l to he her successor. This 
proceeding, apparently founded upon some show of jus¬ 
tice, W'as in realitjtthe result of a deep-laid conspiracy. 
The empress Avas in a declining state of Skealth, and it 
was felt that slie could not long continue to exercise the 
sovereignty. In this state of things, it became necessary 
to provide a successor by an authentic act that could not 
afterwards be c illed into questioii. Hircn aimerl at the 
concentration of the imperial poAver in his OAvn hands ; 
but as an open declaration to that effect Avijuld liave 
provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was ar¬ 
ranged thatTthe young prince, then but a few Aveeks old, 
should be nominateckto the throne, and that Biren shouMh 
be a])pointed regent during the minority of Ivafl. (>ster- 
mann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of 
Biren, favoured this crafty design. Biren coquetted for 
a timcAvith the dignitii^ which he Avas solicited to accept; 
an<l preteiuled at last, that, in undertakingj;he toils of the 
regency l^c yielded to ihc^ importunities of others at the 
sacrifice of his own ])riAate Avishes. *rhe extent of the 
poAver thus delegated to him, Avas specified in the pro¬ 
visions of the will of the tV>press, Avhich ordained that 
he should be the administrator of government untillthe 
emperor Jvau had attained his seventeenth year ; and 
that, sliould Ivan die before that tim^f, Biren should 
continue guardian to Ivan’s hrethreft, horn after hi»^, 
who should succeed him oii the throne; but that, ^louhl 
neither Ivan nor any of liis brethren survive, then 
Biren, with tjic concurrence of the state, should t4ect 
and confirm a neAV emperor as unliihited monarcli. 
This Avas ,the*dying*injunction of the riueen. Biren 
had. the reins of governmwit in his^liands ; there Avas 
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nobody bold enough to o[)poso the power of an in- 
dividiM.1 who exercised an irresponsible jurisdiction over 
life aiid death: even tlie iluke and duchess, who ex¬ 
pected to be appointed legally, as they were naturally, 
the guardians of their son, were silent during these 
proceedings; and Hiren ascended at once to a higher 
j)innacle of greatness tlian even his wildest dreams of 
ambition could have contemplated. Assuming at ona* 
the style and title of his higlines;?, regent of the Rus¬ 
sian empire, anil appropriating to hiviself an enormous 
incoiiie from the royal treasury, he took up his residence 
in the paiace, resolved to rnaintaip by despotism that 
which he had i)rocured by fraud. 

The people, jealous of seeing the administration of 
the imperial rule confirfledto the hands of a foreigner,— 
and one too who, instead of exhibiting a sympathy in 
their intu'’osts, treate«l them with the most llngrant ty¬ 
ranny,—betrayed universal discontent at the new order 
of things. It was held to be a direct act of'Injustice to 
<lcbar the duke of Brunswick from the guardianship of 
his s»n; und a formidable party now rapidly sprung up, 
prepared to espouse the rights of that princ^. The 
popular disaffection increased on all sides ; hjft Bireii 
had established his spies in eviTy'^tlirection, and was un¬ 
sparing in the^punishments which he inflicted iiposi all 
those persons whom he had reason to believe^ inimical 
to his government.' The streets groaned with the cries of 
the victims of the knout ; the people fled before him, 
or, in an agony of fear, pro^^lrated themselves upon tlie 
earth as he advanced ; and the dungeons were filled 
with the unhappy objects of his suspicions.^ It was 
calculated that, Uiroughout the period of his authority, 
iitjlinling the reign* of the empress Anna, no less than 
20,000 persons xvere exiled to Siberia. 

At length the smothered flame broke out, and the 
demands in favour of duke L'lric took an affirmative 
shape. Count 'Munich, disappointed in his expect¬ 
ations by the hypocritical Biren, ivarmly embarked on 
the other side; and, by still affecting to be the friend 
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of the regent, he was enabled to render essentijjl ser¬ 
vice in the revolution which was now swiftly encircling 
the walls of the palace. The confiilencc wliich the 
military placed in Munich, gave inciVased importance 
to his services; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zeal¬ 
ously to duke Ulric, in tlie anticipation that he would 
ultimately he rewarded ivith the cJiief command of the 
army, which was the station he had long eagerly de¬ 
sired to obtain. *rhe revohition which was tliu* or¬ 
ganised, was promptly accomplished. TlTe r^ent W’as 
arrested in the niiddlh of the night, in his house, by a 
detachment of the guards ; and the principal senators 
assembled in the palace before daybreak, and ac¬ 
knowledged the princess Anne *as graml-duchcss of 
Russia, and guardian of her son the infant emperor. 
This proceeding was the work of a few hours. Hin-n 
was at firsj; confined in the castle of Schlusselbourg, 
from whence he was removed as a prisoner, and brought 
to trial for obtaiuinjf the regency by imi)roper jneans— 
for squandering the im 2 )erial treasures — for treating 
with confumely the parents of the emperor — and for 
violating*thc statutes and ordinances, so as to throw the 
empire into confusion. I'^or these capital offences'he 
was condemned to death ; but his scntefice was miti¬ 
gated to perpetual banishtnent to the^leserts of Silieria, 
where, in addition to tlie ordinvy miseries of that 
forlorn region, he was cojnpelled to associate in the 
laliours of the mimerons wfbtches whom he had hijn- 
self condemned to the same fate. 

The regency of the princess Anne was slightly per¬ 
plexed at its opening, by th« iinportunTite demands 
Munich to he placed at the head of tlie army — a* post 
which duke Ulric appropriated to himself, and pe¬ 
remptorily refused to relinquish. As a compensation, 
however, to Munich, he removeddflstcr^naim, and ap¬ 
pointed his ri^al in \^is ])lacc as first minister of the 
goveinmenh Munich did not long hold this office: 
failing to accomplish a course of policy which he urged 
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upon the regent, lie tenderbd his resignation, whicli was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his liopes, he 
lingered in St. Feterburg, anticipating that he would 
be recalled; but the period of his utility was past, 
and his anticipations were disappointed. The gfbiiiul 
of his retirement involved a serious change in the foreign 
policy of the empire. Frederic II. had just ascended 
the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealousy the 
alliance that Ijad been formed between the courts of 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, endeavoiired to accomplish 
H union witfi llussia through the regency of Afunich, 
whose {intipathy to Austria was-notorious. Frederic 
did not find it very difficult to work upon the vanity 
and prejudices of the minister, who Avas easily brought 
to jirevail upon the ‘regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Herlin; both parties mutually 
binding'themselves to furnish assistance, as occasion 
might require, to the extent of 12,()()() men. In con¬ 
senting to this treaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, oiifl'y so long as Prussia 
should tie at peace with Austria. An occasion soon 
ofierctl, w’hich obliged her to act upon this si .'ret reso¬ 


lution ; Frederic having 
po.>sessiun cf Silesia as 


signified his intentio i to take 
a part'of the inheritance of 


Maria 'Fherefa*. In consequence of this proceeding, a 


new alliance was formed with Austria at the com- 

I 

nicncement of the year 1741, hy Avhich afresh engage¬ 


ment to furnish auxiliaries Avas entered into. Munich 


in vain remonstrated again jt this measure ; and at last, 
finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission 
to resign, which Avas granted to him at o:acc. Not- 
xyitiisianding the disposidon thus manifested on the 
part., of Russia, she did not take any ])art in the war 
betw^een Prussia and Austria ; particularly as the king 
of Poland and the elector of Saxony, Avho also raised 
pretensions to the. patrimony of 'Flicesa, jirotested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through 
Poland; Sweden at the same time threatening the 
empire on the borders of Finland. 
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no Swedes had long looked anxiously for an ex¬ 
cuse to make war against Russia; and now tli|t the 
government of that empire was, to a certain degree, un¬ 
popular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo 
an akeration, a favourable opportunity a]»peared to 
present itself for executing a project so gratifying to 
the whole nation. The ambassador ol‘ France at the 
court tif Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute 
tin's war; while the French minister at St. Fetersbu^ 
demonstrated its fjcility, by*representing in stronjj co¬ 
lours the weakness and instability of the %ie\^ admini. 
stration. The Swedos, flattered by the hopes in which 
they ivew led to indulge, already calculated with cer¬ 
tainty upon the results of the campaign; and the diet 
at Stockholm were so sanguine of success, that they 
actually tln-w up no less than three sets of articles con¬ 
taining the conditions w'hich they intended to (fictate at 
the conclusion of the war, when they were assured 
Russia woifld he compelled to submit to any terms 
they might propose.* lly these articles, they made pro¬ 
vision for the resnm])tioii of all the provinces ^hat’had 
been cedyd to Russia by the treaty of Neustadt; 'and 
j)repared^rr.mgements, in the event of these not being 
itnite so .successful as •they expected, by \vhich certgiii 
term.*, less humiliating, but exceedingly cx^JBivagant, were 
to he Torch'd upon their ajlversary. It was decided, at 
all events, that, in any case, Russia should .surrender 
Karelia, Ingria, and Livonia; that she should not be 
permitteil to keep a singlig ship on the Livonian or 
Ksthoiiian coasts; and that she should be compelleil*to 
grant the^'ree exportation of corn. These plans of 
aggrandisement were deliberately settled J)y the diet, be¬ 
fore any preparations were made fot their execution* 
'file Swedes w’ere zealous enough in their desire to W'rest 
from Russia her con(|uered territories ; hut they were 
hmieiitahly de^cient in the means Jjy which that desfre 
was to be accomplished. Their fleet*was not sea¬ 
worthy ; aiy,l t?ic arm*y, brave to a proverb, was insuf- 
ncicuiiy furnished with provisions, £jpd so destitute of 
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skilful commanders^ that If it had achieved a victory, it 
must have been by some miracle of good fortune, and 
not by its own prowess. 'Fhe generals Levenhaupt and 
Buddembrock were the mpst strenuous advocates tor the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed td’their 
own hands, the sequel proved that the enterprise was as 
rashly conceived as it was badly conducted. 

Russia was the first in the field ; and general l^ascy, 
allvancing on the Swedes in AugiVst, before they 

fiad/time to organise their forces, obtftined a signal victory 
over the,m ficar Vilmaiinstrand. '^Fliis fortress imme¬ 
diately surrendered to the Russians; but the Swedes 
collected in such superior number^, that no fin'ilier pro¬ 
gress was made by Lascy throughout the rest of the 
campaign. •' 

When Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she 
acted under a conviction tliat serious discontents pre¬ 
vailed in Russia against the regency of the tliichess of 
Brunswick. The sudden clianges, succeeding each 
other with marvellous rapidity, tliat had taken place in 
the imperial government, justified, in some measure, 
the supposition that the present regeney wac as much 
exposed to revolution as the precerling admiibistrations. 
The questien of the successioii had been treated so 
vaguely, anct-'had been subjected to such fluctuating 
decisions, that it was believed some new theory would 
be set up to annul the last election, as others had been 
annulled before. There was no doubt tliat the division 
of parties in Russia afforiled a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had 
latterly become the prize for which base and ambitious 
^men,* without diereditary .pretensions, and destitute of 
personal merit, had struggled with various degrees of 
success. 'I'here was evitlently no settled principle of 
inheritance; and even the dangerous principle sanctioned 
by the example of V^dcr the Great, which gave to one 
unlimited sovereign the right of' choosing another to 
succeed him, was acted upon capriciously, and appealed 
to or over-ruled it hapilened to suit the exigency of 
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tlic occasion. The brief reigHs of (,'atharinc, of Peter, 
and of Anna, remarkable as they were for the jon- 
fusion to wliich they led in tlie attempts to settle the 
crown, for the vicissitudes wliich tht^y drew down 
upon persons who had previou^y enjoyed unin ten upted 
prosperity, and for tlie factions views which they ex¬ 
tracted and condensed into conspiracies, might be ^re¬ 
ferred to as furnishing the probabilities of the future, 
ami confirming the hopes of those who desired, above* 
all things, to see llijssia once jnore broken np by c^yil 
commotions. The antipathy which existed*ag£^nst fo¬ 
reigners, and tlie objections of the old arisU ciacy to 
those Miwopean lefoniis that had het'n from time to 
time forced upon the people, were well known to the 
courts <)f Stockholm and Paiis. 'lihc vulnerable point 
ill the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bare ; 
and K^weden, who anticipated a revolution fron^ some 
cau'-e or other, without being able to predicate from 
what precise •ground of 'discontent it would sju-ing, iv- 
solved, at all events^ to expose to the llussiuns the 
perinaiieiit evil of their condition, leaving it to v\1)ik fts 
effects as i^might. AV^itli this view she issued a mani¬ 
festo, conjoining the following artful reasons, which 
were designed to draw With her the sympathies of tlitj 
lliissiau population. 'I'he sole intentior.v>ti the part 
of Sweden,” observcil the nvuiifesto, “ is».to defend her¬ 
self by arms against the oppressions exercised against 
her by the arrogant foreigners, the ministers of the 

Russian court: and at the sam^xtiine to deliver the Rus- 
^ T * # 

sian nation from the yoke which these ministers have 

iniiicsed on ^t, by assisting tlie Russians to nigain their 

right of electing for themselves a lawful siilcr.” The 

foreigners particularly pointed at in this*manifesto w’gje 

Munich and Ostcrniann. The allusion, towards the 

close, of the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from 

the yoke of those ministers, and to^assist her in her* 

right of electing a lawful ruler, touched 'hpoii topics 

which were w§ll balculafed to disturb the minds of the 

people, and to suggest to them-notions of independence 

VOL. II. 1* 
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which they had been hitherto prevented by coecrive 
institutions from entertaining. But there was eitiier a 
stolicl apathy on the part of the llussiansj an indiffcr. 
encc to, or ignorance of, the nature of liberty; or a 
national jealousy at the interference of other countries 
in their affairs, which ren<lered this ingenious and in- 
ffammatory document perfectly harmless. It was dis¬ 
seminated and forgotten; but, although Sweden could 
not create a revolution in Russia, there were elements 
of discord within, which rendered revolution inevitable. 

1 he asser.tion of the right of the sovereign to nomi. 
nate his' successor was productive, of inconvenience in a 
variety of ways. First, as it constantly brouglU the new 
monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus 
deprived of the privilege of election ; second, as it was 
almost certain to dissatisfy some party, and to produce 
continual feuds; third, as it led to dissentions, and at¬ 
tempts to vindicate the ancient principle, whenever the 
sovereign, as we have seen, happened to die intestate; 
and fourth, as it was calculated to perpetuate in parti¬ 
cular families the inheritance of the patronage and the 
power of government. But the chief danger arose from 
the fatal precedent of its interruption, which was seized 
upon with avidity as a justificatiLn, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated \yithin 
the walls of the palace. Alterations had now followed 
each other so quickly in the persons to whom the ad¬ 
ministration of the government was committed, and they 
were conceived so rapidlyj^and executed with such sud- 
Uenness and decision, that it was no longer surprising 
to find the imperial authority vested in the morning in 
different hand^ from those which exercised it the night 
before. These bold transactions were, of course, founded 
upon some plausible pretext, — the unpopularity of the 
late ruler, the more authentic claims of the new, the 
support of the army, or, perhaps, the rare argument of 
the national will, which it would be mocxcry to designate 
public opinion. The overthrow of Bireu was effected by 
a 6ombination of circumstances: the hatred in which he 
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was Universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, thc^ob- 
scurity of his origin, and the fact that he was an aiieu by 
birth. But the last of these objections lay with almost 
equal force against the young emperor Iwan ; and might 
be employed with still greater truth against his father 
the duke of Brunswick, who, as husband of tlie regent, 
exercised considerable influence at court. A stronger 
motive tlian this was not required to inflame the preju¬ 
dices of a powerful section of the nobility, agid to yield a' 
satisfactory apology €or remo*iing the regent and her 
son, who was not considered a true Russian, if om«power. 
The project was not slow in arriving at maturity; and 
the term of authority permitted to the guardian of Ivan 
was, all circumstances considered, of little more duration 
than that extended to Biren, who Infld his perilous ele¬ 
vation only two and twenty days. 

'I'hesc tlesigns against the throne were greatly lacili- 
tated by the strange conduct of the princess Anne and 
her husband. * Since they had attained their wishes in 
the government, their Ifehaviour towards each other had 
undergone a most remarkable change. Harmony and 
confidence seemed to have ceased between them ; and, no 
longer acting in concert, but, on the contrary, opposing 
each other by conflicting* views, the affairs of the state* 
unavoiilably fell into perplexity and confitnon. The 
rivalry tliat ];iad been produced between^Osterinnn and 
Munich in consequence of the favour jfiown, in the first 
instance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to in¬ 
crease that disagreement in action which was irnper-, 
ceptibly dividing the government into two parties, 
Ostermann, Ending himself displaced to make way for 
Munich, attached himself still njore closely*to the duke, 
for the purpose of supplanting his rivaf upon the fioct 
opportunity ; while Munich, on the other hand, smart¬ 
ing under the mortification he endured by the duke’s 
repeated refusal oj* the office he solicited, smight to in. 
gratiatc himself in the good opinion of the regent. The 
consequence ofi this spirit of opposition, fed by the 
jealousies of those able ministeil^, was th« daily coanter- 
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action hy one parly of tlie measures projected by the 
otlieh 'J'bo re.uont was a w’oinaii of serene temper and 
lenient disposition ; slie rej^arded seveiity with avi ision, 
and always resorted to the preroi^^ative of mercy wlsere it 
was possd)le she could tfo so consistently with justice : 
hnt her desires W’ere so completely thwarted hy Oster- 
manii, that the })ublie results of the administration bore 
a very ditterent charaeter from that hy which they w'onld 
iiave been distinjniislied had hcr»ow’n opinions been al¬ 
lowed their proper w’eiglit^ lVrli.'i])Siit w’as to this niuler- 
euvrent of x'sistance that the indifleiencc* coneerniiie' the 
•Government into which he fell .oujGht to be attributed. 
Kilt, to whatever cause it might be referred, slie gradu¬ 
ally neglected the duties of her station, and snllered them 
to be discharged at ba/ard by the advisers of the duke. 
Totally estranging herself from her husband, she retired 
for wePks together from public adairs, and shut hersell' 
up with a countess Aleiigden, who obtained so great an 
ascendency over Iier miml as to withdraw‘her attention 
almost wholly from the responsibility of her position^ 
This eircninstance ])ro(!need considerable dissatisfaction, 
ami heighteiiefl the antipathy with which ,the j)eople 
regarded the (.Jerraan party that w'as now gj'ow'ing u[) 
at court. The aversion cntertftineil towards foreigners 
now broke^ out witli inure violence than ever. It 
seemed as if the administration of affairs ha(\ completely 
passed out of tlife hands of the llussians. The conien- 
tion that had been%rrned on tlie demise of Peter II., 
by which the supreme ,!iuthority was vested in the 
council, which was composed almost exclusively of 
members of native families, would have h^d indirectly 
thejpifect of excluding strangers from tlie government; 
*'but the evils wdth whicli it was pregnant, and its imme¬ 
diate interference with the privileges of the empress, led 


to its abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was 
eiicn resumed with greater force than ever. Kiren the 
insolent guartlian, I’istermaim the experienced politician, 
and Munich the able commanifer, ros6 ti^ the summit 
and swayed the destinies «f the empire. Nor did Ivan 
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hinisi?lf possess a much better claim to he cmisiiler^d as 
a Russian. Jlc was but a remote (lescendant of the 
house of Romanoff; his hither was a Cierman prince, 
his mother the’dau^liter of a»Geriiiaii *])riiice ; and the 
only member of llie imperial house to whom he could 
refer Jiis lineal descent, was his ^grandfather Ivan, ste]i- 
brother to Peter 1. 'I’lie family, therefore, that oceifjned 
the throne, w'as almost exclusively of (.German bloo(^, 
which was rendered stdl more rep\ip;naut» to the ])eople 
by the fact, that all the moftt important offices uftdcr 
goveiijment were filled by foreigners. 'I^ier*? was in 
these circumstances, ahd in the desire to arrest finally 
the influence of strangers—winch appeared to progress 
Avith itjcrcasing certainty in each successive reign — a 
sufficient ground for protest; and tlie extraordinary 
indolence of the regent, her utter neglect of stati^ affairs, 
her discouragement of Russian customs, and lu‘r lavish 
patronage o|’ her immediate adherents, ivho were .dl 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext 
upon which a plot was formed to expel her f/om,the 
throne. 

The pfiucess llli/abeth, daughter of Peter I., re¬ 
siding at*St. Petershu^, was the person in favour of 
w'hose claims this conspiracy was got uj).* Ry hirfli, 
she was closer to the throne than eitlit^ the jovng 
emperor ot the regent; aftd the habit^^of her life were 
inucli more congenial to the feelings of the country. 
She might have preferred her ])retensions on the death 
of peter II., when there wiik a strong probability th<it 
they wojuld have commanded the sulfrages of the coun¬ 
cil ; hut at that time she expressed no desire to enter 
upon the eaves of sovereignty, choosipg* rather to culf 
tivate the repose of a retired and tranquil life. Throfigh- 
oiit the reign of the empress Anna, she ohserveil tlie 
same quiet course, keeping aloof from politics, ajjd 
avoiding, as ir«ich as possible, all tnterctfurse with the 
great men or diiitinguighcd families at court. Her con¬ 
duct was so'cntiiely free from suspicion, that she en¬ 
joyed the closest intimacy with tlft empress, who. 
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believing tliat the prinebss was averse to the toils of 
power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and 
even Jiiren, who distrusted almost every one about him, 
never contemplated any pleasure to her prejudice. She 
enjoyed the immunities of a private person; nevd^ made 
any dis])lay of her rank in public ; and was, in truth, as 
sht; was in appearance, without a party in the country. 
The only exception to the privacy of her life was the 
‘attachment slpj showed for the sbldicry, particularly the 
gi^iiils ; which she did .not hesitrfi’c to exhibit by fre¬ 
quently, sta^uling sponsor for their children. Yet, al¬ 
though her conduct was so exempt from reproach, tlie 
Dolgoruky were accused of an intention of placing her 
upon the tin one: an intention which they might have 
entertained without* her knowledge or sanction; for 
there ivas sometimes as much violence committed in 
forciiif? the dignity upon unwilling shoulders, as in de¬ 
posing the possessor. That aspiring family fell under 
the displeasure of Hircii, and its members were put to 
the torture towards the close of th'e year 1; when 
thby confessed that they had planned an insurrection, 
thfc purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the 
princess Anne and her husband, to expel tlft. (lermans 
from Jlnss’a, to ])roclaim Kli/abeth empress, and to 
bring about•'f marriage between her and one of the Na- 
riskins. This confession might be tine, or it might 
have been wrung jrom the accused by torture, which, 
ill tliose times, was too often persuasiiely employed to 
make its victims confess *inore than the truth ; hut it 
was satisfactory for the ends of lliren, who, proceeding 
to capital punishment at once, broke one of* the victims 
on ^he wheel,'decapitatci] three others, and sentenced 
twq moie to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contem¬ 
plated any designs upon the throne during the reign of 
tile empress Anna,,or that the simplicity of her general 
conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. 
The project seems to have occurred to hen for the first 
time, when she s%aw an infant emperor consigned to the 
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rcgenty of a foreigner; it was probably strengtlyened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the child* was 
transferred to its parents, one of whom was a (Jermaii 
by bi^tli, and the other by d(ipcent; and it reached its 
maturity, when she heard it reported currently that the 
regent intended to have herself declared empress on her 
birthday in the following December, 17'il, and to 
establish the succession in the. line of her daughters, 
'fliis intelligence, whi8li every day obtained fresh credit 
at court, imparted*a new a#|)ect to the (jiiestiori. •It 
was no longer to be considered as a choice •between 
lineal and indirect (fescendants of the house of llo- 
manof, but between a sovereign who should be chosen 
by the electors, and one who was resolved Ic usurp by 
force what she could not legitimately obtain. The dis¬ 
content of the people, the inconsistent bcaritif*^ of the 
regent, and the favourable disposition for a change 
whicli bega^i to be developed in influential (iuarUi>, 
seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and lo invoke 
Klizabetli from her Retirement to fulfil its end^ Per¬ 
sonally, she stood alone; she bad never drawn around 
her any powerful friends ; she had never mixed in the 
court feiAs; and her ijdiolc reliance was upon the tcin- 
j)er and accidents of the time. Ilut it was ifot forgottPii 
in her calculations, that the individual wlio is the ’•c- 
prcseiitati^e of a principle, acquire^ at once all the 
power which the cause he espouses^an confer, and that 
he is sure to be sustained a party for the ])rom()tion 
of their own objects, although he might be destitute 
su})port in the attempt to ad^ance his own. 

Lestoeq* the physician and favourite of the princess, 
was the main-spring of the [liot. It by his advice^ 
that the enteiq^rise was undertaken, and it was almost 
solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He 
flrst addressed himself to the guards, who were int^- 
vidually devoted to the princess. • The, earliest con¬ 
fidants of his iichemeij were Grunstein, a broken mer¬ 
chant, who*was then a corporal in the ])reobrajenski 
guafds, and Schwartz, a trumpetcf. Through the 
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agency of tliese persons, to wliom he promised large 
rewards, Lestocq .succeeded in gaining over to Ids 
views a .strong party of the soldiery. M. »le la Chc- 
tardie, tlie h\-eMch ambassador resident at St. Peters- 
burg, readily engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no 
doubt, under the sanction of his court, whose policy it 
■was^to convulse the llussiau government hy any means 
in its power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a dis- 
tiidon between that cabinet and Ihe Austrian cjnperor. 
Frqjn that minister, I.<e>toeq probired the sums of 
money tliat Svere necessary to carry forward his plans, 
■which now proceeded with rapidity, lint Klizahclh, 
who had entered into the project with relnctajice, 
regarded its progress with fear, and Avas as aiiNious to 
postpone the catastrophe as Lestocq w’as eager for its 
aceoinplishinent. This produced delays which wtwe 
nearly fatal. The soldiers, intrusted with a secret of 
too much magnitude for persons in their condition, 
could not long preserve the confidence that was reposed 
in them ; and, at last, tlie design htgau to be rumoured 
abroad. * 11 even rcachc<l the ears of the regent, who, 
po.ssessed by some unaccountable infatuation,‘treated it 
with the utmost carelessness. She either did nit believe 
in, its truth,cOr lulled herself into seciii-ity by depending 
upon the fiddiity of her friends. Unmoved by the 
danger that threatened her, • she concealed vfrom her 
husband the information she had received; for-which, 
when it ivas too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards 
severely censured her. Ostormann, who was early made 
a\vare of the proceedings of the conspirators, warned 
the regent of her danger, and intreated her to*take some 
decisive rneasurfes to avert, it: and the British ambas- 
Sadop, delecting, pVobahly, the insidious liaiid of France, 
predicted her destruction in. vain. Her facile nature 
still lingered inactive, until at last she received an 
aifonjinous letter, ip which .she was st»'ongly admo¬ 
nished et the perils by which she was surrounded. A 
more energetic mind rvordd have acted in)hesitatingly 
upon these repeated proofs *'of the approaching insur- 
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rectioji; but Anne, still clinging to the side of mercy, 
instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who •were 
hiiown to her, and (luieting at once the apprehensions 
of her advisers, read the whole contentjj of the letter in 
open^onrt in the presence of *Ji)lizabetli, and stated the 
nature of the reports that had reached her. Klizaheth, 
of course, protested her ignorance of the whole business, 
hurst into a flood of tears, and asserted her innocence 
with such a show oS sincerity, that the regent wai 
perfectly satisfied,Mind took,no furtlicr*notice of the 
matter. 'J’his occurred on the Ith of Decoinber, I'fld. 
Tiestocfj had previously a])pointed the day of the conse * 
oration of the ivaters, the f)th of January, 17'1'2, for 
Mli>.a])elh to make her ]mhlic appearanct* at the head of 
the guards, to issue declarations sitting forth her claims 
upon llie tlirone, and to cause herself to be proclaimed, 
lint tlie proceeding that had taken place in tlte court 
determined him to hasten his plans. Now that tlie 
vigilance of*the court was awakened, he knew that his 
motions would be \witched, cand that the affair did not 
admit of any further delay. Tie applied hiiiAelf, <ic- 
cordingly, with redoubled vigilance, to the husincs« of 
collecting^and organizing the partisans of the princess; 
continued to bribe thent with French gold anil, when 
every*thing was prepared, he again urgedrt^ion Iiis mis¬ 
tress the jirgeiU necessity.of decision. He pointed out 
to her that the guards, ujion whose assfistance she chiefly 
relied, were under orders to march for Sweden, and that 
in a short time all would be'Jost. She was still, how¬ 
ever, timid and iloubtful of the result, when the artfftl 
Lesiocii drgw a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side in the habit of a nun, apd on the otlier 
with a crown upon her head — asking her which fate*, 
she preferred; adding, that the choice depended upon 
herself, and upon the promptitude with which she 
employed the passing moment. This argument suc¬ 
ceeded ; she consented to place herself hi his hands; 
and, remenjlienng tlrt> success that had attended the 
midnight revolution that c-iiisigned Jlircii to banish- 
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ment, he appointed the following night, the .'ith of 
December, for the execution of his plan,— undertaking 
the i)rincipal part liiinself, in the hope of the honours 
that were to be .heaped upon him in tlio event of suc¬ 
cess. ^Vhen the hour arrived, Elizabeth again belrayed 
irresolution, but Lestocq overcaine her fears; and after 
.having made a solemn vow before the crucifix, that no 
blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order 
ftf St. C’atherinc, and placing htlrself in a sledge, at- 
tenjled by Lestocq and luw chamber-lain, she drove to 
the barracks of the ijreobrajeiiski guards. "When she 
arrived at this point, site advanced towards the soldiers 
on foot, holding the cross in her hand; and, addressing 
them in a si)ecch of some length, justified the grounds 
on wliich she advanced her claims to the throne: remind¬ 


ed them that she was the daughter of Peter the (Ircat; 
that slifr had been illegally depriverl of tlie succession ; 
that a foreign child wicblcil the imperial sceptre ; and 
that foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native 
Russians, to tlie highest offices in*-the state. A con- 
sidcrabl?; number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and qiromises, 
and inflaminatory liquors were distributed'^aiiiongst 
them to heighten their zeal. W ith the exception of a 
few, ivho wo*^d not vioIaU’ their duty, and who were, 


in conse([uence, manacled by the remainder, ithe v.diole 
body responded fo the address with enthusiasm, 'fbey 
now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and bis 
parents, pressing into tlieis. train every body lliey met 
oh the way, to prevent their object from being betrayed; 


and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtiroiied easy 


admittance to the sleeping appartments of the regent 
lind^,tlie duke, n'^iom they dragged, unceremoniously, 
and without affording them time to dress, out of their 


beds, and conveyed tliem to the palace of Elizabeth, 
where they confine<l^them under a strong guard. The 
infant Ivan, inconscious of the misery that awaited him, 
was enjoying a gentle slumlier during this scene of 
violence: and, wjicii he stwokc, he was carried, in a 
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simiJar manner, to the place where his unhappy parents 
were immured. On the same night, the pryicipal 
persons connected with tlie government were seized in 
fhc same way/ and thrown ii^to prison^ Amongst them 
weref Lewis Ernest of Ernnswick, the brother of the 
duke, Osterinann, and Munich. 

'J’his revolution was as rapid and complete' as, that 
which deprived Eiren of the regency, and was effected 
by a similar stealthy ^rocecrling in the, silence of tHe 
night. Early on flie following morning, the inhabitants 
were called upon to take the oath of fealtjfto Elizabeth. 
Eut they were accustomed to these sudden movements in 
the palace; and before the day was concliuled, thesimuts 
of tlie intoxicated soldiery aniioiinceil tliat the peojdi' 
had coiifirmcil, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the 
authority of the empress.* A manifesto was imme¬ 
diately issued,\vhich contained the following stateineiit;— 

'riic empress Anna ha\iiig nominated the grand^ n 
of her sister, a child born into the Avorld only a few 
weeks before the eiftpress’s death, as successor to the 
throne ; and duiing the minority of whom vaiious 'per¬ 
sons had*conducted the administration of the empifo in 
a inanntf highly iniquitous, whence distiirliances had 
arisen both within tfie country and out of it, ;wid 
prolfahly in lime still greater might al’isu ; therefore 
all the faithful subjects o4’ Elizabeth, hotli in spiritual 
and temporal stations, particularity lltc rctjinmtla of the 
life‘guards, Imd unanimously invited her, for the pre¬ 
vention of all the 11 ischievo«s consequences to he appre¬ 
hended, to take ]iossession of the tln oneof her father as 
nearest h^ right of birth; and that she had accordingly 
resolved to yield to this universal request of her faithful 
subjects, by taking possession of her mheritanpe dnrivcu 
from her parents, the emperor Peter 1, and the empress 
Catherine.” 

Shortly aft^r this, another manifesto appeared, in 

* It is sail!, that Shen the infant Ivan heard the shonti of the soldiers in 
front ot the p.iiaee, he eiuicavourcd tii imitate llicir \onter.itions, when 
I-'.lizabctli exelaiincd, “ Pour babe! titou knowest nut th.it thou ait juuiini; 
lit till- noise that is raised at thy undoing.'* * 
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wine]; Elizabeth grounded her legitimacy on the will 
of (Vitharine I. As the statements in this document 
respecting the right of inheritance are singular in 
themselves, and las they iUustrate in a very remaj-kahle 
degree the irregularity with which the (question of 
the succession was siilfered to he treated, the passage 
touching upon those points iippcars to he worthy of 
preservation. It will he seen, upon reference to previous 
facts, that thcce statements are highly coloured to suit 
the'leniands of the occasidii. After some preliminaries, 
the manifesto proceeds to observe, “ that on the demise 
of Peter If., whom she (Elizabeth) ought .to have 
succeeded, Anna was elected through the machinations 
of Ostermann ; and afterwards, when the sovereign 
w'as attacked by a ihortal distemper, the some Oster¬ 
mann appointed as successor the son of prince Antony 
IJlric of Ikunswick and the princess of j\Iecklcnhurg, 
a child only two months old, who had %\ot .the s/iyhtc.H 
claim hif inheritance to the Ilunsian throne ; and, not con¬ 
tent witji this, he added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, 
that, after Ivan’s death, the princes afterwards born 
of the said prince of Ilrunswick and the ]>Vincess of 
IMecklenhurg should succeed to the Russian throne; 
whereas evefi the parents themselves had not the 
slightest riglfc to that throne. That Ivan was, there¬ 
fore, by the machinations of ‘Ostermann and Munich, 
confirmed emperor i i October, 174-0 ; and because the 
several regiments of guards, as well as the marching 
regiments, were under the' command of ISIuriich and 
the father of Ivan, and consequently the whole force 
of the empire was in the hands of those l\Vo persons, 
J.hc subjects were .compelled to take the oath of allegi¬ 
ance'to Ivan. That Antony Ulric and his spouse had 
afterwards broken this ordinance, to which they them¬ 
selves had sworn, had forcibly seized upon the administra¬ 
tion of the empire;' and Anne had resolv^-d, even in the 
life-time of her son Ivan, to phee herself upon the 
throne as empress. That, in order, then," to prevent 
all dangerous consequences from these proceedings, 
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Elizabeth had ascemjLd the throne, and of her owji 
imperial i^race had ordered the primrsa with hfr mn 
(ukI itawjhtvr to set out for their iintire v.ouutnj” " 

Such were,the arguments upon which Elizahctli 
attenri[ited to justify her seiztirc of the throne. "With 
what sincerity she fulfilled the act of grace towards 
the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, 
shall he seen hereafter. * 
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niMtACFER OP THE RFVOI.OTION WHICH PLACED ELTZAIIKTII OK 

■ IJIK THRONE. — PUNISHMENTS AND REWAHUS.-HKR WARS 

IN GFUMaNY.-SHJE ADOPTS HER NKPIIEW, TJIK DUKE OF IIOL- 

STEIN. — SHE MARRIES HIM TO TH'' PRINCESS CATHERINE 
OK ANH\I,T. UNPRINCIPLED character OK TIIEGRAND- 
])U(,HI SS.— INTRIGUES. — DEATH OF LLIZAIIKTH.— PfTIR III. 

— ms IMPRUDENCE. - HIS RFKOUMS. — HIS MISCHIFVOUS 

ACTS.-INl'RIGtlKS OF THE EMPRESS TO DETHRONE HIM, - 

oIRCUMsTVNCES which PRU'ARF.D THE RKVOLUTIOS. - IT 

rVPI.ODhS. - CATHERINE IS PROCLAIMED, AND PEJER MUR¬ 

DER KD. 

1741. Tiik reviylution whicli elevated Elizabeth to the throne, 
and the ciicunistances wliich preceded that elevation, 
were in every respect reniarkahlc. She had no claim to 
the dignity, either hy hirth, or by the regulation in 
regard to the succession introduced by the innovating 
Peter. Elizabeth was the younger daughter of Peter : 
Anne, who had been married to the duke of Holstein, 
was the elder ; and though this princess was dead, she 
left-a son, the representative of her rights, who, as 
we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter 111. Tlie right of primogeniture, indeed, had, 
in the regulation to rvhieh we have alluded, been set 
aside, and the choice, pure and simple, of the reigning 
potp,ntate substituted; hut ihe infant Peter had the 
additional claim of being expressly indicated in the 
will of (,iathcrinc I. These claims, however, had been 
u^ferly disregarded ^when A.inc, duchess of Courland, 
and daughter of Ivan, brotlier of Peter I., had been 
raised hy a faction to the throne. On the death of this 
empress without issue, Peter, as we have seen, was 
again overlooked^ throDugh the ambition rather of an 
individual than of a faction,—theibloodthirsty Hiren. 
Ivan, tlie son of Anne, had been preferred to his mo- 
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thcr, who had been mailed to prince Antony Tllric of 

Brunswick : and no doubt could be entertained thaf the 
* ^ 
object of Jlireiij in prevailing on tlie empress to nomi¬ 
nate the child, was to retain the supreme power in his 
own hands as regent. We hdve seen by what means 
his ruin was effected ; what circumstances accompanied 
the regency of the duchess Anne, mother of the youth¬ 
ful emperor; and how, by a similar revolution, Anne 
herself was replaced the princess Elizabeth. • 

That Ivan had no other rjght to the throne tlj^n 1711. 
that conferred by the will of the empres»Anne, was 
one of the pretexts which Elizabeth employed to prove 
the validky of her own title. That will, in the mani¬ 
festo published three days after the revolution, w’as 
insinuated—probably with great truth—to have been 
irregularly obtained; but in either case it was of no 
validity, since the right of Klizahelh was asseAed to 
he superior even to that of the former empress. But 
tlie instrumdlit w'as a tissue of sophistry. Though she 
had been placed on iJie throne by about 300 soldiers, 
slie did not hesitate to aflirm that the revolution had 
been cffccied at the demand of nil her subjects. In 
ostentatiorily displaying her clemency, in proclaiming 
that she had sent back the parents of Ivan tq their owp 
countiy, with all the honours due to theit,statiou, sh" 
was equal|y^ insincere. Both passed their lives in 
captivity, and were transferred from*one fortress to 
another, according to her caprice or jealousy. Until 
his eighth year, Ivan was permitted to remain with 
them ; but, apprehensive lest his mind should he taught 
ambition, b^p was consigned to solitary confinement in 
the fortress, first of Oranienburg, next of ^chlussellmrg. 

In one respect his fate was worse than that of ^is 
parents: thej/ died in the course of nature* ; fte, as we 
shall hereafter perceive, perished by violence. 


» The mother dic<\ in childjwd, 1746; the father survived until 1780. 
'Women will bear sulfering more i>atii'nt1y than men: he cursed his lutj 
fhc tried only to console him. 
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1741 . One of Elizabeth’s first cares?was to imiiish tlie men 
who'had, during; the former reij^ns, ke])t her ftom ihc 
throne,—those especially who had assisted tlie rej^eiU 
Anne in overtijriiing the power of lliren, and had in¬ 
stigated her afterwards lO seize the throne. All nere 
condemned to death; but llie new empress was not a 
woman of bloody and the sentence was eonnnuted into 
perpetual banishment. Osterman, iMunicli, CJolovkiiij 
^leiigdeu, Ijoe>enwold, driven fJ'‘om a power scarcely 
less than supreme^ and from riches almost inexliaustible, 
were forced .!o earn their own subsistence in the ni!ds 
of SilK;ria. j\Iunich opened a sejicol: the hand which 
had conquered the Turks, Avhich bad given a king to 
’Vicind, was employed in tracing mathematical figures 
for children. M’hat,redounds to his everlasting honour 
is, that he bore his misfortunes with the equaiiimity of 
a sage S he was a moral no less than a military hero. 
llisexam])le was imitated hy two of his conteinjawaries; 
the rest yieltled to a pusillanimous despair. 

If Elizahetli could punish, sh/- could also reward. 

' to The sui'geon, Lestocq, was made head physician of the 
court, ])rcsident of the college of the faculty, and privy 
councillor, with a magnificent income. The company 
of grenadiers who had raised Irer to the throne were 
all declareil p/.hle ; and the common soldiers rank .'d in 
future as lieutenants. Hut under a despotic government 
there is little secifrity for the great, least of all for those 
whom caj)ricious favour has exalted. Presuming on his 
services, the ambition of Lp'stocq urged liim to demand 
higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by bis arrogance be oficiidcd 
the mdst powerful favourites of Elizabeth, especially the 
■ 'grand-chancellor liestuclieV, w'ho bad been the minister 
of Anne; and, in seven years after the revolution, he 
was exiled to a fortress in the government of Arch¬ 
angel. Exile, in short, was perpetual in tliis reign. 
The empress Vowed that no culprit should sufler death; 
but death would often have beCn preferable to the 
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punishments whicli WiJ-e inflicted. Torture, the knout, 
slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements^—so 
cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence, 
— were not spared even females. So«n after her ac- 
cessi(^li a conspiracy was discovered, tlit object of which 
was the lestoration of young Ivan: the conspirators, 
who were encourageil by a foreign minister, jvere 
seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beaTity, whose charms Jiad long gi\eA 
umbrage to the eaiirina, ami we may easily conegive 
that the revenge was doubly sweet whicli (ftuld at once 
destroy the rebel amk the lival. lJut the number of 
these vicrims was small, comjiared with that which was 
consigned to unknown dungeons, and doomed to pass 
the rest of life in hopeless despondency. \Vith all her 
humanity, Klizahetli suffered that most inquisitorial 
court, the secret chancery, to subsist; and the^denun- 
ciations which were laid before it were received a*? 
implicitly as*the clearest eiidence in other tribunals. 

In her foreign ptiicy this empress seems Scarcely to 
have liad an object. Averse to business, and*fomf of 
pleasure, the allowx'*! her ministers, especially Bestu- 
chet^ to d'tect the operations of the wars in which slie 
w'as engaged, and to cRnduct at will the diplomacy pf 
the cinpire. Her first enemy w'as Si'^nden. 
prince deuianded the restitution of Finland, and was 
refiiseil ; hostilities which, indeed, had commenced at 
the instigation of France during tlie last reign, were 
resumed; but they were pr^isccutcd with little vigour 
by the Swedes. The valour of the nation appetfred to 
have died jvitii their heio, Charles XII. So unfor¬ 
tunate ivere their arms that, Ijy the treaty of Nylsfadt, 
ill 17-1, and that of Abo, in 174.S, Lfvonia, Fsthoyia, 
('arelia, Iiigria, IV'yberg, and Kexholin passed under 
the domination of liussia. Still worse tiiaii llie loss of 
their possessiong was the influence yienceforwanl exef- 
cisetl over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Peters¬ 
burg. Since, that period, indeed, Sweden has been 
little more than a province of* Russia, sin vain did the 
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former endeavour to moderate' the exactions of the 
empress, by electing tlie duke of ITolstein, lier nephew, 
successor to the tin one of the Goths: the treaty of Abo 
was not the les^ severe. It is, indeed: true that the 
intelligence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg 
until Klizabeth herself, who was resolved never to 
mar'-y*, had already nominated duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better 
spirit a step designed as an act or homage to herself. 

17JG Elizabeth known her own interests, she would 

to never have engaged in the celebrated war which during 

17G1. so many years shook all Europe to its centre. But, in 
the first place, she affected much commiseration for 
the Polish king, whose Saxon dominions were invaded 
by the Prusoians, aiid whom she called her ally. In 
the second, she was evidently actuatcfl by a personal 
antipathy to Frederic, and whoever were his enemies 
were sure to be her allies. It would, however, be wrong 
to suppose that personal feeling alone was her sole mo¬ 
tive for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no 
doubt that even at this early period, and, indeed, long 
before this period, the ministers of Russia had cast a 
longing eye on the possessions of Poland.'" Courland 
a id Scmigdllia, though nominally dependent on the 
Polish crowM, were in reality provinces of Jlussia.' 'I’hey 
had been lost to Poland through the marriage of Anne, 
niece of Peter I., to Kettlcr, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue; though Ferdinand, the 
successor of Kettlcr, was equally childless ; though the 
Polislt diet contended, with justice, that the fief was 
reve^hiblo to the republic, Anne was reso!/ed that its 
future destiny should be changed. Under the pretext 
of certain pecuniary claims, the Russian troops overran 
the territory ; and the states w^ere compelled to elect 
Bireii, the parent of the empress, to the vacant dignity. 
After the fall of tlpat unprincipled adventurer, the states, 

* ■SIic is said to liavc been privately Tnarried to a singer; but this is 
doubt till W hat IS mtainis, that her .lovers were as uuuicrous after as 
bclorc the alleged uui n. 
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disgusted with Russia! preponderance, had ventured 
to unite their suffrages in favour of Charles, sou of 
Frederic Augustus Ill. king of Poland; but Frederic 
durst not sanction the election ,until he had obtained the 
permislion of the empress Elizabeth. She could, for 
once, well afford to be generous ; and duke Charles was 
suffered to take possession of the dignity. And, \v4iile 
on this subject, we may so far .anticipate events as U\ 
add that Peter III., sifccessor of Elizabuh, refused to 
admit the rights oP Charles, •whom he expelleil fihm 
the duchy ; and that Catherine II. incorporated it with 
her dominions. That Elizabeth herself had the ambitious 
views of Ifier father, in reference not only to Courland, 
but to other provinces, is certain ; and, as we have 
already observed, one of her motnes for engaging in 
the great European contest was the prospect of ulterior 
advantages. Tlie pretext of succouring an ally was 
sufficient to j^ustify, in the eyes of Europe, the march 
of her armies. In this respect, her policy was Machia- 
velian enough. Rut Ito her the war was an iin^rhde,nt 
one : wluitever her views, the time was not yet arrived 
when they* could be fully executed. Nor were the 
events alwrfys honourable to the military glory of the 
empire. Tlio reason is generally and, peylfaps, justlV 
assignetl to the partiality of the grand duke Peter, the 
heir presumptive, for the Prussian motfareh, — a ])ar- 
tiality so groat as to be inex[ilicalile. The Russian 
generals, however anxious tcv win the favour of their 
sovereign, still more the hoftours of successful war* 
fare, were yet loth to incur the dislike of Peter: lieuce 
the operaticlis were indecisive; and success, wjieii 
gained, was not pursued. Rnt other,causes were at 
work. Thus, when, in I757j Apraxin, field marshal 
of the Russian forces, invaded Prussia, took IVIcmel, 
and, near Jagersdorf, obtained a brilliant victory overtlic 
troops of Frederic, yet, as i*^ defetfted, instantly fell 
back upon Courland, tjie cause was soractliing more 
than the fear of offemling j’eter. This retrograde 
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movement surprising, as well itiniglit, both the empress 
and her people, Apraxin was placed under arrest, and 
the command of the army bestowed on another general, 
lie was tried for the crime, but absolved, — a result 
still more surprising to men who regarded merely the 
surface of things. The reason was, that the grand- 
cha*.icellor, Bestuchef, had secretly orderecl the marshal 
,to retreat, and was, of course, his protector in the trial ; 
yet this ordeP<lid not, as is generally supposed, emanate 
frdhi any understanding f^itli the grand duke, much less 
from any fear of his vengeance. In fact, he was igno¬ 
rant that such an order had beeif expcditcil. lie was the 
well-known eneinv of the chancellor : and the conduct 
of the latter in this, as in many other cases, originated 
in a policy which, as it is still misconceived in England, 
shall pow be divested of the veil that has so long 
covered it. 

niJ Charles Teter Ulric, duke of Holstein (rottorp, whom 
Elizabeth had nominated her successor, who had em- 
|)racc11^;lie (ireek religion, and wfto, at his baptism, had 
received tiie name of I’eter Eedoroviteh, had arrived at 
St. Petersburg immediately after her aCcessfion: he was 
tlieii ill his fourteenth year., The educa'Iion of this 
Unfortunate ,prince was neglected ; and the cause must 
be attribulecl alike to his own aversion from study, and to 
the indifference^of the empiVss. Military eiierciscs were 
the only occupation for which he had any relish, and in 
them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranienhaiun, 
♦with whicli his aunt had'' presented him, he passed the 
months of his absence from court,—a period of freedom 
forrwhich he always sighed. As his recoWeclions were 
.(jcrman, so aJsp were hrs affections. lie had little re¬ 
spect for those over whom he was one da} to reign: 
instead of native, he surrounded himself with young 
/ierman officers. His addiction to such exercises be¬ 
came a passhm, ai«l was doubtless oiiC'of tfie causes that 
so strongly indisposed him to, more .serious and more 
important pursuits. But it was not the only cause. In 
his native province he had, probably learned to' admire 
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another propensity, corlnion enough in his time,—that 
to hard drinking ; ana it was not likely to he Inuch 
impaired in such a country as llussia. His potations, 
which were frequent and long, were cijcouraged hy his 
compjfliions ; and, in a few ycHrs, he became a complete 
bacchanalian. If we add, that both he and they in¬ 
dulged in gratifications still more criminal—in licentious 
amours,— we sliall not hesitate to believe the charge of 
profligacy with which has been assailed.^ AVhetlicr the 
empress was for soii*e lime pri^y to his excesses, has been 
disputed; but probability affirms that she \wis, and that, 
by conniving at these .ignoble pursuits, her policy was 
to keep him at a distance from th(? affairs of state. In 
this base purpose she was, from motives sufliciently 
obvious, zealously assisted by he» ministers, especially 
by Bestuchef. Brofligate as was the grand-duke, he 
was displeased with this'state of restraint; and iTc some¬ 
times complained of it with a bitterness that was su.e 
to be cxaggT’rated by the spies whom they had placed 
near him. 'Fhe en#prcss paid little attention to the 
reports concerning him : her purpose was to clffsqiuflify 
him for governing; to render him too contornprible 
to be dretded: nor was she much offended with his 
murmurs. That purjfbse was gained; foj- Peter l^ad 
the reputation of being at once ignorant^ vicious, rnd 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, 
where unprincipled adventurers were*ever ready to en¬ 
courage the discontent of any one likely to disturb the 
existing order of things, reputation was one of the 
surest safeguards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no lonjfer 
feared that^he would he made the tool of the designing, 
and she secretly exulted in th^e success of a policy ^vhich 
Machiavel himself must have admirtid. Nor di(,l sh? 
jirove herself unworthy of that .great master in the re¬ 
fined hypocris) which made her represent her nephew 
as a prince of Jiopeful talents. But even she bhisftcd 
at some of his irregularities; and, in th*e view of jus- 

j o f J •• 

tifying hinijself, had furnished him with a wife. Her 
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choice was unfortunate; it was Augusta, daughter 
of tlft* prince of Anhalt Zerhst, who, on her conversion 
to tfie Greek faith, — a necessary preliminary to lior 
marriage,— had received the baptismal name of Ca¬ 
therine. ‘ * 

1744 This union was entitled to the more attention, as in 
to its consequences it powerfully affected, not only the 
1752. whole of Russia, but the whole of Europe.* Shortly 
before its completion, Peter was j,seized with the small¬ 
pox, which left hideous traces on hit countenance. The 
sigfjt of him is said so far to have affected (’athcrine, 
that she fainted away. But though she was only in her 
sixteenth year, ambition had already over her'more in¬ 
fluence than the tender passion, and she smothered her 
repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal qualities of the 
husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression: 
if he Ubre her any affection, rVhicli appears doubtful, 
his manners were rude, even vulgar; and she blushed 
for him whenever they met in general society. What 
was still worse, she soon learned to despise his under- 
stamlin^'; and it required little penetration to foresee 
that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s death, 
the power must rest with C’atherine. Ilenct' the cour¬ 
tiers in genqral were more assicKious in their attentions 
to her than tojiim,—a circumstance which did not'much 
dispose him for the better. .Finding no charms in his 
new domestic cirl'le^ he naturally turned to his boon 
companions; his orgies became frequent; and Catherine 
was coni])letely neglected. * Hence her indifference w'as 
exchanged into absolute dislike. The contrast between 
their characters exhibited itself in their cond«et. AVhile 
he wars thus eacning contej^npt for himself, ^tfie was as- 
• Siduqusly strengtllcning her party. She had the ad¬ 
vantage — we should rather say the curse — of being 
directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her 
intt Russia, and whose political intriguqs were so no¬ 
torious, that al length she was ordered J)y the empress 

• Celebrated September Ji.t, 1744. ' 
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to return into GerinanJ. The graiul-ducliess, however, 
had been too well tutored to suffer much by her mother's 
departure; and she prosecuted her purpose with an 
ardour that would have done honour to,a better cause. 

So long as the German princess remained at court, 1750 
the conduct of Catherine was outwardly decorous: but 
now, less restraint was observable in her behaviour. 
Without moral principles ; little deterred by the 
fear of worldly censur^', in a court where the empress 
herself was any tiling but ^ model of chastity; and 
burning with hatred tow'ards her husbanil^—she soon 
dishonoured his bed. • Whether, as some writers have 
said, her*vicious tendency in this respect was apparent 
before she left Germany, is exceedingly doubtfnl. It 
is ecjually doubtful that she sci’retly and unknown 
mixed in certain licentious scenes, for which the Rus¬ 
sian courtiers have alvvjiiys been so infamous. fcbltikofT, 
the first of her known lovers, was probably also the 
first she ev?r had. He was the chamberlain, the boon 
companion of l*eteri 5 and as he was always attendant 
on the grand-duke, he liad no difficulty in pAceiwng 
both the .unfavourable terms on which the imperial 
couple livnd, and the worthlessness of Catherine’s cha¬ 
racter. One so humble in station, in fortune, in famijy 
connettions, would scarcely have made *1110 first ad¬ 
vances : hp had, however, the art of rendering himself 
necessary to a dissipated woman, —^o one, especially, 
wlio hated the solituile of OranieTibaum. The result 
may be easily conceived; t1[je dishonour of Peter was 
soon known ; and it reached the ears of Elizabetfl, 
who, thouifh sufficiently indifferent to female reput¬ 
ation, was offended with the insult dong to her family. 

Her first impression was to exile Soltlkoff into Siberia;* 
but aware that such a catastrophe would give additional 
publicity to the intrigue, and influence<l by the advice 
of her wary cluncellor, Bestucheff, she covered his (dis¬ 
grace under the veil of an imnour^lc eihbassy. Paul 
Petrowitch,.born the •Ist of October, 1754, — that is, 
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ten years after tlie marriage of tljp grand.dulce,—after¬ 
wards*" the unfortunate emperor Paul 1., is thought to 
have hecn the issue of this connection. 

1754 Without any vsentimental attachment^ without any 
affection of tile heart, and' led only by the basest* tend- 
^^■^^'ency, Catherine was not a woman long to bemoan the 
absence of Soltikoff; and his place was soon supplied 
by count Stanislas Poniatowski. Tliis was a Polish 
adventurer, more unprincipled oven than the former, 
wli^ appeared at St. Petersburg ir. the train of the 
British ambassador. But as his situation in life was 
too ignoble to make him appear as the lover of the 
grand-duchess, she, or Bcstuclieff for her, contrived 
to obtain for him the post of ambassador from the king 
of Poland to the emtpress of all the Russias. If the 
chancellor indeed, — and there appears no reason to 
doubt thefiict, — became such an instrument in such a 
crime, we cannot fail to be Ijorrihly impressed with the 
character of the Russian court. Tlie sensuality of 
Elizabeth was every day increasiJig; she threw off 
every social restraint ; and her conduct was successfully 
imiiatofl by the grand-duchess. Peter hirnselfi had now 
his acknowledged mistress, — a circumstance which 
affbrderl pleasure rather than ih'ortification to her and 
the empress./’ Thinking that slie might now abandon 
herself with more confidence to her evil courses, she no 
longer condescended to employ the caution which she 
had hitherto observed; and by Peter himself she was 
surprised in an equivocal situation with Poniatowski. 
'Phe grand-duke was certainly moved: it was one thing 
to suspect her guilt from public rumour alowc; it was 
another fo havo derived the knowledge from personal 
'^observation. He tould not, with any sense, not merely 
of tllgiiity, but of decency, overlook the exposure. His 
fir.st care was to lay his complaint before the empress; 
an^i when, as might be expected from .her character, 
exhorted to moderation, he vowed that he would so far 
imitate liis grandfather, the first of the name, as to 
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cudgel the ainbassadorjto death. In alarm, Toniatowski 
hastily returned into Poland, • 

The retreat of this worthless minion in no degree 17.%* 
abated the crimes of this abandoned .princess. That, 
in cc^icert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bcs-^^‘^^' 
tuchefF was the chief, .she meditated the exclusion of 
her husband from the throne, and the elevation of her- 
self as regent during the minority of her son Paul, is 
a fact which can no^ longer lie (lisputed. Hence tl.« 
criminal condesceniion of tin; chancellor to the view:# of 
(Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail otf the empress 
to nominate the inftyit Paul as her successor. I’hc 
indiscretion of the grand-duke, who was no favourite 
with any body ; his frequent complaints of the tutelage 
in which he was held ; his bursty of indignation at’his 
exclusion from the councils of the empire, — werecarc'- 
fully related to his artnt, with such exaggenMons as 
were most likely to destroy the last traces of the ling< i- 
ing regard*.she bore him. All, indeed, who had been 
the friends of (’athirine,—all who had shared in the 
confidence of the minister, might well contemplate 
with alayn the spccession of one that had vowed* re¬ 
venge agiiinst the partisans of both. Resides, the con¬ 
tempt which Peter fell, and which he seldpm hesitated 
to express, for the Russian people, rendered his suc¬ 
cession f{^r from agreeable to them. On the other 
hand, the wily, calculating grand-diffhcss w'as anxious, 
even in the most iuilifferent points* to conform with the 
national habits and prejiuf^ces. Intrigues more com¬ 
plicated and more criminal were pursued every da^ ; 
the einj»re%s, who during five years prece<ling her death 
was often confined to her^bed, was piore than ever 
beset by the factious. It was not t(J please the heir-« 
presumptive of the crown, whose blind adoration of the 
Russian king was so well known, that Bestucheff dis¬ 
patched the secret order for Apraxin to retreat: it^vas 
that the chiers of tlie army, of wiiom biany were his 
creatures, ipigFit be r(?ady to join in effecting the revo¬ 
lution which was meditatedi But tj#c ambitious mini* 
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ster, prcsuminp; on the distasttj; which his imperial 
mistress gerierally showed for affairs, and still more on 
her bodily iiidis])osition, wliicli at tliis time ]daced her 
life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; his IctU’r to the marshal was»pro¬ 
duced ; he was deprived of all his power; and Peter 
had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

1759 Tile general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advan- 
tages over the Russian monarch, >viiich had never been 
* contemplated by his jiredccessor. Put though he took 
Kdnigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, 
and defeated the Prussian army in a decisive engage¬ 
ment, he, too, was unwilling to irritate beycxid for¬ 
giveness the heir of the empire, especially as the leports 
which daily reached .|him of Fllizabeth’s healtli con¬ 
vinced him that the succession was not far distant. 
Under tne pretext of ilhn ss, he demanded leave to 
retire. His successor, Soltikof (not, we may be sure, 
the favouiite of that name), \i as still more'successful. 
Fiederic was defeated in one ofn the best contested 
battles of this famous war; Itorliii was taken ; and 
Collierg reduced, after a vigorous siqge. 'The news of 
this last success reached the empress, hut slvi was no 
longer capable of deiiving satisfaction from it. Much 
to her honour- she withstood all the solicitations of the 
intriguers wlio wished to exclude her nephew, and to 
place Paul on thb throne, under the regency of his 
mother. She die<l bii the 12.9th day of Hecember, 
171 ) 1 . 

' The character of this sovereign may be inferred from 
the preceding relation. Its chief feature iy.as volup- 
tuousiresS; but,we shall not pollute these pages in 
•idescribing, as so many writers have done, the insUmces 
of its ‘display. That she was averse to blood, is evi¬ 
dent from her abolition of the capital punishment. 
And she hail some taste for literature. Moscow owes 
to her the foundation of its university, and St. Peters¬ 
burg that of its celebrated Acadcniy of the Fine Arts,— 
both well endowed. Nor v, as she inattentive to legis- 
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latioii; since she continued the code whicli her father 
projected. But she was no less feeble in nii^ld than 
she was vicious in conduct. Her superstition was 
equal to her.lust; the sight of a person in mourning 
affected her more than that fif a whole street of starving 
families; and her conscience reproached her more for 
violating a fast than for outraging the most sacked of 
moral virtues. ^V^hile she encouraged a system of 
espionage destructive^ of all domestic freedom and ha])- 
j)incss; while slw punishetl, with inexcusable rigour, 
the crime of eating an egg on a day of abstinence ; she 
was in no degree offttiided with the spread of the most 
baneful* vices. 

As Klizabeth, on her do.ath-bed, had confirmed the 
rights of Petek TIT.; and as thciconspirators, deprived to 
of Bestuclielf their guide, were unable to act with 176^ 
energy; the new ern^lhror encountered no op*position. 

On the contrary, he was immediately recognised by tlio 
military ; ^and the archbishop of Novogorod, in the 
sermon j)ieached oi* the occasion, thanked heaven that 
a prince so likely to imitate his illustrious grJlndfjfther 
was vou^hsafeil fo Russia. Catherine was present. 

She wore*a peculiar dress to conceal her jiregnancy,— 
for she had long ceaSed to cohabit with Jicr husbapd, 
and had taken (iregory Orloff to fill th<?*vacancy occa- 
sione«I by,the absence of. Poniatowski, — and her coun¬ 
tenance exhibited some indication ofihe anxious feeling 
wdiich she was obliged to re[>ress. (/Ompellcd to defer 
the execution of her ambitious purposes, and uncertain 
what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous 
infidelities* she might well be apprehensive. But she 
had no real foundation for tjie fear. Of all the* sove¬ 
reigns of that or any age, Peter wal among the most' 
clement. Whether he thought tliat clemency might 
bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned 
to respect, or ^lat her adherents were too numerous^nd 
powerful to allow of her being punished ; whether, in 
short, he h^d some return of affection for her, or his 
own .conscience told him ^thilt she h^ nearly as much 
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to forgive" as he could have, we \vill not decide. One 
thing only is certain, — that, in about throe months 
after his accession, he invested her with the domains 
held by the late empress. Certainly his was a mind 
incapable of long continueif resentment, llis hear? was 
better tliaii his head, llesolved to signalise his ele- 
vatioii by mating others happy, he recalled all whom 
his predecessor had exiled, except JicstuchefF. iMany 
hf restored to their former honours and possessions. 
Thu;f the aged Munich was made gC'vernor-generid of 
Siberia, restorttl to his military command ; while Bireii, 
who certainly deserved no favour- was reinvested with 
the duchy of (’ourland. He did more: he iestoved 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and 
gave them money to defray their passage home. And 
as Frederic had always been the object of his idolatry, 
the worlA expected the armistieV' which he published, 
and which was preparatory to a peace bctwx*cn the two 
countries. 'fhat declaration was an extraonlinary 
document. In it, the emperor declares that his first 
duty' being the wlfare of his people, that welfare 
could not be consulted so long as hostilities v^cre con¬ 
tinued ; that the war, which had raged six ytjars, had 
pro/luced no advantage to eithe^' party, but done in¬ 
credible harm io both ; that he would no longer sanc¬ 
tion the Avanton destruction of his species; tliat, in 
conformity with the divine injunction relative to the 
preservation of the ])eople committed to his charge, he 
puts an end to the unnatural, impious strife ; and that 
he IS resolved to restore the conquests made by his troops. 
In this case he has been praised, and witli grpat justice, 
for Ilf’s modera‘^ion : we fear, however, he does not 
♦merit so high a degree of praise of humanity as many 
writers have asserted. At this moment, while pro¬ 
claiming so loudly his repugnance to war, he was send¬ 
ing'iroops into Ids native principality of .Holstein, with 
the intention ot wresting from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Sleswick, which he considered the rightful 
inheritance of his. family. " He even declared that he 
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would never rest uiitil he had sent that jnince to 
Malabar. Nor must we omit to add, that fr5in the 
enemy he became the ally of Frederic; tliat Jiis troops 
joined with die Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kingdom. Ilift humamty only changed sides: if 
it spared the blood of Prussians, it liad little respect for 
that of Austrians. AFe may add, too, that there was 
something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for 
Frederic. Ife conegponded with that monarch, whcmi 
he proclaimed h* master whose uniform he \jore ; 
and in whose armies he obtained the Muk of major- 
geneial. lla<l he been capable of improvement, his 
intereohrsc with that far-sighted prince miglit have 
benehted him. Frederic advised him to celebrate his 
coronation at Moscow, — a rite af superstitions import¬ 
ance in the eyes of the multitude, lie was advised, 
too, not to engage in Ihe Danish war ; not to'leave the 
empire. Put advice \vas lost on him. 

In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit 176 
than the admirers tf Oatherine —for even she has had • 
them — are willing to allow him. 1. Not* only did 
he pardon his personal enemi('s, — not only did the 
emperor^forgLt the wrongs of the grand-duke, — but on 
several he hesloweil the most signal favoyrs. Ilejiup- 
pressed tliat aborniii.ihle iiKjuisitorial dUurt, //ir furret 
rhiinwri;^ whicli had consigned so many victims to 
everlasting bondage, which had recTived delations from 
the most obscure and vicious of men, which had made 
every respectable master olt^ family tremble lest liis very^ 
domestics should render him amenable to that terfible 
tribunal.* Had this been the only benefit of his reign, 
well would he have been,entitled tn the grarttude of 
Russia. 2. He einaiicipaled the iiohles from the slavfsh 
dependence on the crown, so characteristic of that har- 
harouK peojile. Previous to his reign, no hoyard could 
cuter on any profession, or forsake it wdicu oncP em¬ 
braced, or r(:;jire from public to private life, or disposp 
of Ids ptiopcity, or travel into any foreign country^ 
without the permission^of*the czar, Ry breaking their 
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chains at one blow, he began the (farcer of social eman¬ 
cipation. '1. 7’lu* military iliscfpline of the nation 
loudly demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He 
rescued the officers from the degrading punishments 
previously inflicted; he introduced a better systein of 
tactics ; and he gave more independence to the profes¬ 
sion. , He did not, however, exempt the common sol¬ 
dier from the corporal punishment whicli at any moment 
Ilfs superior officers iniglit inflict, r 4. He instituted a 
iLscfid court to take cognisance of 'ill offences com¬ 
mitted against the public peace, and to chastise the 
delinquencies of the men intrusted with t!ie general 
police of tlie em]»ire. !i. He encouraged coinrndree, by 
lessening the duties on certain imports, and by abolishing 
them on certain exports, f). And in all his measures, 
all his ste])s, he proved himself the protector of the 
poor. In fact, one reason for the'dislike with which lie 
Was regarded by the nobles, arose from the preference 
which he always gave to the low ov(*r the high. 

). But if impartial history must thu'.^ eulogise many of 
this monafcli’s acts, the same authority must condemn 
more. 1. He exhibited every whcr*> great (xmtempt 
for the people whom he was called to govern. '' He had 
no indulgence-for tlieir prejudices, however indifferent, 
however invetofate. Thus, in commanding that the 
secular clergy should no longer wear long bc'rtls, and 
should wear the same garb as the clergy of other coun¬ 
tries, he off’ended his subjects to a degree almost in-' 
. conceivable to us.* In ordering the images to he re¬ 
moved from the churches — he was still a Lutheran, if 
any thing—he did not lessen the odium whicl>*his other 
acts had jiroduced.' The archbishop of NovogOrod flatly 
flifused to obey him, and was in consequence eiiiled; 
but the murmurs of the populace compelled the czar to 
recall him. 2. Still more censurable were his efforts to 
rend^y the church wholly dependent on the state; — 
to destroy every thing like independence in its ministers; 

. * Tins statement has been —apparently withuut authority. 
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to make religion a me^e engine in the hands of arbitrary 
power for the attainment of any object. 11is purp^^se, in 
fact, was to seize all the demesnes of the church, — its 
extensive estates, its numerous serfs, •— and to pension 
the dlergy like other functionaries. In the ukase pub¬ 
lished on this occasion, he expresses a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics' of the temporal cares so prejudicial tottheir 
ghostly utility; to see that they indeed renounce the 
worhl, and, free fron'ithe burden of perishing treasures, 
a])ply their wholi attentioi\ to the welfare of fouls, 
lie, therefore, decrees that the property f>f the church 
shall in future be managed by imperial officers; and 
that the*clergy shall receive, from the fun<l thus accu¬ 
mulated, CAjrtain annual pensions, corresponding to their 
stations, 'rhus the archbishops of Novogorod, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, are to have each 2;>()0 routes; and 
the same sum is to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sus- 
tentation or the sacred edifices. But the twenty-thnec 
other archbishops dlid bisliops are only to have .'1000 
roubles for both purposes. 'I’hc salaries of the other 
ecclesiastics are dcarefully graduated. The inferior 
arc dividM into three classes, — individuals of the 
first to receive /500.*of the second S00,»of the third 
150'roubles per annum. The surplus* funds arc to 
be applied to the foundation of hospitals, to the en¬ 
dowment of colleges, and to the gj|neral purposes of the 
state. 

f 

Peter attempted these and otiicr innovations in virtue 
of the two-fol(i character which, from the time of his 
grandfather, the czars ha<l been anxious to assume, as 
supreme heads alike of relijdon and of* the stat * N«jt 
even the grand-lama of 'I'hibet ever arrogated a higher* 
degree of theocratic authority. Indeed, our only sur¬ 
prise is, that in addition to their other functions they 
have not assumed that of bishops^' thal^ they have not 
arrayed thcms^^lves in pontificals, and celebrated mass at ‘ 
the altar. ,But they have certainly lai<l something like 
a claim to the sacerdotal phaYacter. ^hus, on the death 
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of tlie patriarch, Peter I. opposecj the election of another 
suprqiTie liead of the church; and when he found that 
the synod durst not venture on so far irritating the 
people as to dispense with the dignity, he insisted on 
being elected himself. Jt’ the sultan of (Jonstaininoplc 
eoinl)iiied within himself the two-fold char^ter, — why 
shoyld it be refused to him ? The Greek *church has, 
in all ages, been the slave of despotism ; in every coun¬ 
try it has betrayed religion; atifl has not hesitated to 
sacrifice either doctrine or^ discipline* at the command of 
an emperor. ' In the present instance the reign of I’eter 
was too short to permit his designs of spoliation to be 
carried into eflcct; but, by confirming the (laiigerons 
precedent of bis grandfather, be had done enougli, and 
his successor Catherine Avas enabled to complete the 
robbery wiiich he eoinmeuccd. 

-■ IJiit the most impolitic measure of Peter — that 

which rendered those who niidit have defended him in- 

• ? ^ 

diflerent to his late — was his conduct towards the 
imperial guards. 'I'wo regiments‘he ordered to he in 
readiness for the Danisli war. This was contrary to 
cus’iom. Ill the faith of remaining near tbeuourt, most 
of the soldiers bad embraced the military lifc-‘j and they 
Avpre as indignant as they were surprised, when told 
tliat they must exchange the dissipations of a thetro- 
polis for the fatigues and priiations attending a distant 
campaign. They \veie ofiended, too, witli the intro¬ 
duction of the Prussian di'-eipline, whicli they feimd by 
experience to he far nioie eigid than that to which they 
had hitherto been subject; and they patriotically con- 
ilemiiejl the innovation as prejudicial to the military 
^f.ime'of till* empire. Still, more irritating was the pre- 
ference wliich he every where ga\e to the German 
over tlie naiive troops. His most intimate friends were 
Germans ; the officers around liis person were of the 
saihe nation Germans directed the i/iamenvres not 
only of his household but of all liis rej^iments; and a 
German — prince (rcorge of Holstein, his uncle — 
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was placed at the head of^all the imperial armies. 4. 
Cou^e these acts of idiprudence with others of ^hich 
he was hourly guilty. In his palace of Oranien^aum 
he constructed.a Lutheran chapel; and, though he ap¬ 
pears 4o have been indifferent*to every form of religion, 
he hold this in much more respect than the Greek 
form, which, in fact, he delighted to ridicule. If 
churchmen became his enemies, the people in general 
were not likely to became his friends when they heard* 
of a boast — probably a true one — that in the last war 
he had acquainted the Prussian monarch with the secrets 
of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he insulted men of 
honour by making tliem the jest of his buffoons. 

Circumstances much less numerous and much less co. 17G2. 
gent than these would have sufficed %o ambitious, able, and 
unprincipled a woman as Catherine to organise a powerful 
conspiracy against the cadr. But he was accused off many 
other things of which he w'as perfectly innocent. In fact, 
no effort seefns to have been spared to invent and propa^ 
gate stories to his disa^lvantage. In some instances, it is 
scarcely possible to separate the true from tllb fake. 
Whether, ^for exarnple, he, from the day of his ac¬ 
cession, revived to divorce his wife, to marry his mis¬ 
tress, to set aside Pau^from succession, and to adojit 
Ivan, «still confined in the fortress of SchlUfselberg, car 
never be known with certainty. That he secretly 
visited that unhappy prince, seems undoubted ; but we 
have little evidence for the existence of the design at¬ 
tributed to him. If, in faetj^he sincerely contemplated 
raising the daughter of count Worontzoff to the imperiaf 
throne, he i||[Ould scarcely liave adopted Ivan, unless he 
felt assured that no issue would arise frqm the second 
marriage. He could not, however, ent^tain any regard 
for a consort who had so grievously injured him, and 
little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every repoA, 
there seems to be no doubt that Peter had'promised to 
marry his mistress if she survived his wife. The re¬ 
port was enough for Catherin#: on it s]ie built her own 
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story^that licrlife was in danger; and that if her son 
werQ not designed for a similar fate, he would at least 
have that of Ivan. 

1762 . The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents 
was continually active; and as her husband parsed so 
ranch time in drunkenness, her motions were not so 
closely scrutinised as they should have been. Gregory 
Orlof, her criminal favourite, was the man in whon she 
placed the mast reliance. Grego^cy had four brothers — 
alb men of enterprise, of courage, iT desperation ; and 
none of thdm restricted by the least moral principle. 
Potemkin, afterwards so celebrated, was the sixth. This 
man was, j)crhaps, the most useful of the coiisj)irators, 
as by means of his acquaintance with the priests of the 
metropolis he was able to enlist that foimidable body ift 
the cayse. They were not slow to proclaim the impiety 
of the czar, his contempt of’the orthodox faith, his 
resolution “ to banish the fear of the Lord ” from the 
^Russian court, to convert churches into lios[)itals and 
barracks, to seize on all the icvcnujcs of the church, and 
to* end by compelling the most orthodox of countries to 
eAibrace the errors of Luther. Tlic archimandrites re¬ 


ceived these reports from the parish priests,'the bishops 
from the aichimendrites; nor was there much difficulty in 
obtaining afi entrance for them into the recesses' of the 
neighbouring monasteries. The hetman of 4 *he Cossacs, 
an officer of grea^ authority and of great riches, was 
next gained. Not less effectual than he was the prin- 
, cess Daschkof, who, thongh the sister of Peter’s mis¬ 
tress, was the most ardent of the conspirators : perhaps 


the threatened exaltation of that sister, ky rendering 
her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the 
czarina. Through the instrun)eutality of tlnV woman. 


count Panin, the foreign minister, and the governor of 
the grand duke I’aul, was gained over. ^Vhetlier the 
argument ciyployejl was, as one, writer asserts, the sacri¬ 


fice of her sister, or whether, as anqther affiims, she 
was the daughter of the count, who notoriously in¬ 


trigued with lior mothef, isj of no moment. AVhat is 
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certain is, that the couyt was exceedingly fond of^hcr; 
and one authority expressly asserts that, he became 
acquainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, 
and admitted her into the ploj. This,'however, is*less 
prubafile than the relation we have given ; for the 
princess had long been the friend of Catherine.—Her 
activity wa^ unceasing. A Piedmontese advcntifrer, 
Odart by name, being forced to leave his native country, 
for some ciiine, and iiaving tiled in vain to obtain a 
subsistence in the nfighbouring ca}>itals, wisely resolA*d 
to try his fortune in St. Petersburg — S city where 
guilt might reside with Impunity, and where it had only 
to be succcsslul to win the applause of mankind. As 
he had a consideiable knowledge of the fine arts, espe¬ 
cially of music and jiainting, he hid little difficulty in 
obtaining an introduction to the princess Daschkof. 
She, who had a shrewd insight into human character, 
soon jierccived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, 
intriguing, unjnincipled foreigner was just the inaif 
that was requiied to llct as spy and confidential, agent. 
Hu w'as introduceil to (Catherine, whose opinion con¬ 
firmed that^of her favouiite. No choice could, indeed, 
have been lictter. Litt]e cared be in what service be 
was employed. If a partisan were to b^ l;aiiicd, 116 
man could be mere insinuating: if an enemy were to 
be rcmovfcdf he had his ^Ti-stols and dirk, without 
which he never appeared in the streut. His penetration 
soon enabled him to secure tl\e aid of two other bravos, 
— the one, Possik, a licutefiant iii the guards ; the# 
other, Globof, a lawyer in the employment of tiic 
senate. Of'<lie character of these men, some nijjioii 
may be formed from the fact that Ppssik offered to 
stab the emperor in the midst of the court. Like most 
of bis eountrymen, be knew how to ally duplicity with 
desperation ; he was at once the hycocritical intriguj^r 
and the remorseVss bravo. Througl>the same princess 
Daschkof, Volkowshi, nvijor-general of the guards, was 
won ; and by» Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the aich- 
bishop’of Novogorod was s#on in the £t*bret. The het- 

11 2 
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man ,of the Cossacs went further. Great as was the 
danger of intrusting that secret to many, he assembled 
the officers who served under him, assured them that 
he Ifad heard of a conspiracy to dethrone the emperor, 
too irresistible to be appeased; and exhorted them to 
seize the favourable moment of propitiating the favour 
of the czarina, rather than, by remaining hostile or in¬ 
active, to bring down vengeance on their own heads. 
His advice had all the success th^t he could desire. 

^While these most vicious and every way most 
worthless of'men were thus employed in her behalf, 
Catiierine was no less active. "She knew that count 
Panin espoused the cause of her son; less, perhaps, from 
affection, to his charge, than from the hope of exercising 
more power under afl infant emperor than under one of 
the mother's enterprising character. Her promise, that 
his influence should be seconif only to her own, made 
him her willing instrument. His defection constrained 
the rest of the conspirators: there was no more heard 
of a rj'gency; and Catherine itfas to be proclaimed 
autocratix of all tlie Russias. Without increasing un¬ 
necessarily the number of the initiated, she yot prepared 
the minds of many for some impending diange, and 
rindered them eager for its arrival by her artful and 
seasonable ihsinuations. If an officer of the ^ards 
stood near her, ^ she whispered in his ear that the 
emperor had resolved on disbanding the present force, 
and exiling its chiefs: if,an ecclesiastic, she bewailed 
fhe fate of the pure orthodox church; if a less in¬ 
terested person, she lamented her own misfortunes and 
those of her son, — both doomed to immediate im. 

f * 

prisohment, and^she, at least, to an ultimate death. If a 
senature were near, she deplored the meditated destruc¬ 
tion of the venerable and patriotic body to which he 
bejonged; the transformation of the debauchees, per¬ 
petually arov,nd tbe emperor,, into ji^ges ; and the 
substitution of the Coda Frederic for .the ancient law 

# I 

of Russia. If she passed a group of abject, poor citi¬ 
zens, or if she ^received' a . petition from them, she 
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observed, with tears, “ Would that I had the power to 
relieve your distress ! hut, alas! I am a cipher! ”* 

By these means she prepared the minds bf the people 1762. 
for the revolution: %er affability, in faat, was the theme 
of thtAr praise. But she did* not trust merely to their 
good will. She knew that, unless two or three regi¬ 
ments wer» secured, the insurrection might not,find 
immediate supporters, and that the critical moment 
might be lost. Witljout money this oljiject could no! 
be obtained; and iliough botji she and her confldeij^ial 
agents voluntarily disbursed all diat tliey could com¬ 
mand, and converted •their most valuable effects into 
coin, thd amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this 
emergency she applied to the French ambassador for a 
loan; and when he showed less*readiness to accom¬ 
modate her than she expected, she addressed herself, 
we arc told, to the amb&ssador from England, and with 
more success. But this statement is untrue: it was 
not the English ambassador, but an English mercliaq;, 
who furnished her viith the sum she demanded. VFith 
this aid, she prevailed on the greater part of thlee regi¬ 
ments to qwait the .signal for joining her. ■ 

Thougl»the conspirators were, in point of numbers, 1762. 
formidable, their attempt was one of danger. Peter vjas 
about*to leave llussia for Holstein, to pro&ecute the war 
against .th^ Danish king } and of the troops whom he 
had assembled, though the greater ^art were on their 
march, some were now with him, and might be induced 
to defend him. Besides, tb^ two great divisions of his 
fleet were at Cronstadt and Revel, and nobody coufd 
foresee hovji they would act. The conspirators agreed 
that he should be taken by, surprise ;• that mlflnight^ 
^hould see him transferred from the thf’one to a dungeon. 

The festival of St. Peter and St. Paul — one of high 
importance in the Greek church—was approaching: the 
following day ^ the ernperor had resolved to de/lart. 

It was to be, celebrated at Peterhof; there it was 
resolved to |rrest him.* But accident hastened the exe¬ 
cution of the plot. Untjl the arrivfl of the festival, 

B 3 
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Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaunij to pass in 
riot a/id debauchery the intcrvenihg time. Accompanied 
by the most dissolute of his favourites, and by many of 
the ^court ladiesj, — women who held their reputation 
as light as their chastity, J— he anticipated the excesses 
which awaited his arrival. That he had received some 
iiints of a plot, though he was unacquainted alike with 
its object and authors, is exceedingly probable. Ills 
ioyal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be 
on his guard; and several notes, io }iave been addressed 
to *liim by h^s own subjeks. If such information was 
received, it made no impression,on him ; and, indeed, 
its vagueness might well render him indifferent to it. 
But on the eve of his depaiture, when the superior 
officer of Passik, w]io had accidentally learned that 
danger attcnde<l the steps of the emperor, denounced the 
licuteiufnt, and the culprit was«arrested, he had an op¬ 
portunity of ascertaining all the details of the conspiracy. 
He treated the denunciation with contempt; affirmed 
tfiat Passik belonged to the dregs the j)eople, and was 
not to l)L* drea<ied; and proceeded to Oranienbaum. The 
culprit, though narrowly watched, had time^to write a 
line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to insf.ant action, 
if they wished to save their lives. The note fell into 
the hands o^' the princess Daschkof, who immediately 
assembled the conspirators, ^^ot a moment was to be 
lost: the prescnct* i)f Catherine was indispensable ; and, 
though it w'as midnight, and she was at Peterhof, seven 
leagues distant froip St. l^etersburg, one of the Orlofs 
TVeiit to bring her. He arrived at the fortress, entered 
a private door, and, by a secret staircase, ^ascended to 
the apartments^ occupied by the empress. It was now 
*two o’clock in the morning: the empress was asleep; 
and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when she 
was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she compre¬ 
hended her situation: she arose, called one of her women, 
and both, beiiig has6ly clad in a strange Tiabit, descended 
with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the centinel 
without being recognised, and stepped into the carriage 
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which was waiting for her. Orlof was the driver^ and 
he urged the horses vftth so much severity^ that before 
they had proceeded half way from Petcrhbf to I'^jters- ■ - 
burg, they fell dolvn from exhaustion. The situation 
of tl!b empress was critical :*slie might at any moment 
be overtaken ; and she was certain that with the dawn of 
day Peter would acquire some more definite intelligence 
of the plot. In a state bordering on distraction, she took 
refuge in the first hoyse that she approached: it was h 
tavern, and here sl'a; burned the letters wfiicli had pa.|^sed 
between her and the conspirators. Aga^ she recom¬ 
menced her journey on foot: by good fortune she met 
a countryman with a cart ; Orlof seized the vehicle, the 
peasant ran away ; Catherine ascended it, and, in this 
very dignified manner, she, her woman, and Orlof, en¬ 
tered St. Petersburg about seven o’clock on the morning 
of July the 9th. • * 

No sooner was (/atherine in the capital, than she w.is i762 
joined by \he hetman; and, accompanied by him, sjie 
hastened to the hayracks of the troops which he com. 
manded. Four companies immediately declareit for her; 
their example copstrained the rest of the regiment; 
three oth«r regiments, hearing the acclamation, and see¬ 
ing the people hurry tb the spot, joined ii^ the cry ; ^all 
Petefsburg was in motion; a report was ^read that ihe 
and her ^n had just escaped assassination by order of 
the czar; her adherents rapidly mulff[)lied; and, accom. 
panied by about 2000 soldiers, with five times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign 
of Russia, she went to the church of Our Lady'of 
Kasan. ^ere every thing was prepared for her recep¬ 
tion : the archbishop of Novogorod, wjth a hosf of ec¬ 
clesiastics, awaited her at the altar; she swore to observe < 
the laws and religion of the empire; the crown was 
solemnly placed on her head; she was proclaimed sole 
monarch of Russia, and the grand-duke Paul her^uc- 
cessor; and Deuw* concluded tfie eventful ceremony. 

From the ^hurch shd proceeded to the palace occupied 

j r»4 
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by the late empress; the mob crowded to see her^ and 
to tal^e the oath of allegiance; wViile the more respect- 
able portion bf the citizens were awed into submission^ 
or airleast into silence^ by a report that Peter had just 
been killed by falling from his horse. To gratify the 
populace, the taverns were abandoned to them; the same 
fate .visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the 
conspirators; intoxication was general ; robbery was 
exercised with impunity ; the palape, to which Catherine 
hack hastened, was strengthened; a ntimcrous guard was 
stationed in ils defence ; a manifesto was proclaimed ; 
a notification was delivered into the hands of each 
foreign minister, and the revolution was complete,* 

One object of the conspirators had been to close every 
avenue o^ egress from* the capital, that Peter might not 
be acquainted with the revolution until it was too 
powerful to be repressed. All tlie troops in the vicinity 
were called within the walls ; but there was one regiment, 
about lO’OO strong, which lay between the city and 
Peterhof, and the conduct of which was doubtful. 
^Pilhout*the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, 
theicolonel arrived in the city, and v^as soon persuaded 
not only to declare for the new sovereign, bWt to pre¬ 
vail on the .regiment to follow his example. He was 
successful; aiid, with the whole body, he returned in 
triumph to the capital. On -this very day .^eter had 
promised to dine witji Catherine: on reaching Peterhof 
he was surprised to hear of her flight. Worontzof, the 
father of his mistress, the* father also of the princess 
P^aschkof, who had witnessed without repugnance the 
dishqpour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the 
emperffr to visit St. Petersburg to ascertain the cause of 
her departure; anil, if any insurrection were meditated, 
to suppress it. He arrived in the presence of the em¬ 
press, was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was 
ord^ed to retire in^o his own hpuse. !put Peter bad 


* See Appendix A^ 
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already^ been informed of the revolution; and he tra¬ 
versed with hasty stepl the gardens of Peterhof,* inde¬ 
cisive and terrified. Of little avail were his buffoons, 
or his women,- in shch an emergency. • Yet he wa« not 
wholliy deserted. The brave hlunich, whose locks were 
ripened by age, and whose wisdom equalled his valour, 
advised him instantly to place himself at the heq^ of 
his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were y^jt loyal to join hirq. Whether the 
result would have (been such |is the veteran anticipated, 
viz. a counter-revolution, may well be ^doubted ; but 
there can be no doubt that a considerable nutn^r of 
soldiers "would have joined him, and that he would have 
been able to enter into negotiations with che hostile 
party. He was too timid to adopA the suggestion : no¬ 
thing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When 
informed that Catheriife was making towards I'eterhof, 
at the head of 10,000 men, all that he could resolve to 
do was to send messengers to her with proposals. I|is 
first was, that the supreme power should be divided 
between them ; the second, when no reply wa? deigned 
to his letter, that he should be allowed to leave Russia, 
with his mistress and a favourite, and pass the rest of 
his days in Holstein. * She detained his messenger, t^id 
still Advanced. Munich now advised him*«to embark for 
Oronstadt^ and join his fleet, which was still faithful; 
jut, unfortunately, he delayed so Idbg that one of Ca. 
therine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of 
the fort: on arriving, he ^as prohibited from disem¬ 
barking, and told, that if he did not immediately retire 
his vessel jvould be sunk by the cannon of the place. 
Still he had a fleet at Reve ^; and, if Jt were disloyal^ 
he might escape into Prussia, Sweden, or Holstein. 
With the fatality, however, which characterised all his 
measures on this eventful day, he returned to Oranien- 
b^um, where he disembarked at four o’clock in* the 
morning of J^ly the 10th. Here* he was soon visited 
by the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign 
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an act of abdication; was conducted to Peterbof; was 
divested of all his imperial order'd; was clad in a mean 
dress' and consigned^ first to one of the country houses 
of the hetman, .and soon afterwardu to the fortress of 
Ilobscha, about twenty miles distant from Pelerhof. He 
was not allowed to see the empress; and his mistress 
and attendants were separated from him. - 
1762. sliort, it is proverbially said, to a dethroned sovereign 
is the passage from the prison to the grave. Within 
one short week Peter was no more,, The catastrophe 
was hasteneth by the signs of remorse exhibited by 
many soldiers of the guard, and by the mournful apathy 
of the people after the first excitement was pasu The 
imprisoned sovereign was pitied; and pity was too 
dangeroui) a sentimen,^ to be long tolciated. A physician 
of the court, accompanied by some of the accomplices, 
hastens'to llobscha; Peter is persuaded to drink with 
them ; and a deadly poison is secretly put into his cup. 
Its effects, however, were not so quick as Was desired: 
the victim began to cry out tha^, he was poisoned; 
Baratiuski, one of the conspirators, accompanied by 
Alqjcis, OrlofF, ami perhaps Potemkin, rushe4 into the 
apartment; a struggle followed; but in a few moments 
the emperor lay on the floor, a ^tiangleil corpse. The 
news of his dt-ath soon reached the capital; physlciaiij 
were made to declare that his death was natural; ( 'aih^ 
erine, pretending Ko be overwhelmed with grief, shut 
herself up in her palace with Gregory OrlofF, and, 
amidst funeral rites femarkkble for their meanness, the 
ifiipcrial corpse was committed to the tomb. 

Whether Catherine commanded this deejl of blood, 
has 1)»jn much disputed. There can be little doubi 
Miat she did. None of the conspirators would have 
ventured to such an extremity unless distinctly authorised 
by her. To throw the blame on them is absurd, when we 
kno^/ that the highest dignities rewarded the peipetra- 
tors. Add tod, that*the character of the'^empress was as 
muoli sullied by blood as by lusi; that her whole life 
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was one tissue of crime; and he must be credulous in¬ 
deed who can believe'that she did not expressly*enjoin 
the deed. Eternal the infamy that coverS the memory 
of this wretched* woman, — the most unprinqipled, 
beycnd all comparison, of* female sovereigns, since 
Catherine de’ Medicis! 
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CATHkRINE II. — MELANCHOLY FATE OF IVAN.—DISAFFECTION 
TO THE EMPRESS.-RERKLI.IOS OP PIIGATSCIIEF.—-PER¬ 

SONAL CHARACTER OF CATHERINE,— HER INTERNAL AD- 
M^INISTRATION.— HER FORElC.N POLICYli 1. TOWARDS POLAND 

-12. TOVVARl^e TURKEY-3. TOWARDS SWEDEN. — PROGRESS 

OF RUSSIAN AGGRANDISEMENT FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
FETEH I. TO THE HEATH OF CATHERINE 1I« 


It is some consolation to find that most of the instm- 
•to ments employed in this revolutiifn had little reason to 
1764. congratulate themselves on the result. The princess 
D^chkof, venturing to complain of the ingratitude she 
had received, was exiled. The archbishop of Novo- 
gorod, Wiio had sacrificed his conscience, his religion, 
and" the rights of the clergy, was forbidden the court, 
and forced to shelter his despised head in retirement. 
Even Gregory Orloff was, in a few years, disgraced.; 
and the same d'ate befell most of the other actors in the 
tragical drama. In fact, many of the warniest parti- 
zans of Catherine fiAind that little had been gained by 
the change of rulers. The church had to complain 
that she persevered in the i;eforms, or rather let us say 
the spoliation, commenced by Peter 111.; the people, 
that^heir contributions were more frequent ^nd heavy; 
the couJ tiers, that the empress knew how to fulfil much 
fietter than to perform — that she was cold-hearted and 
ungrateful. Even the soldiers, ashamed of their past 
conduct, and not much pleased with the rigorous dis¬ 
cipline enforced by the czarina, began to murmur; and 
thousands, in'court'* and camp, in city and cloister, 
turned their eyes towards the iiriprisoned Ivan. She 
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felt that her throne was shaken; the imperial prisoner 
was guarded with ^eater rigour; and orderS were 
given to despatch him whenever an attenfpt should be 
made to release liiAi. > ^ 

Irf the fate of this princ6 there is something inex- 1764. 
pressibly mournful. Unable to read, and debarred, 
during the^chief part of his life, from conversing,with 
the soldiers who guarded him, he had no resource 
against the evils of solitude, no method of relieving th*e 
monotonous passage of tim^. The consequence ,jvas 
that he became pensive, sombre, imaginalive; the crea¬ 
ture of caprice; parsing, sometimes, from a state of 
mind A^holly apathetic to the most violent excesses, 
and vice v^sd. It was evident that his intellects were 
deranged. Once Elizabeth had* him bron^t to St. 
Petersburg, and slie is said to have been much affected 
by his appearance; sAe certainly directeil that greater 
indulgence should be shown him. In 17b’2, P(-Ur 
visited him in his prison ; but he was as ignoran^of 
the em|)eror’s qualky as he had been of Elizabeth’s. 

He often discoursed without meaning; yet hil memory 
told him what h/e bad once been. As he was only 
fourteen fnonths old when he exchanged a palace for a 
dungeon, he could rfot remember any eyent prior, to 
Elizabeth’s accession ; but he had been ^ith his parents 
until his .eighth year ; ond they had acquainted him 
with the secret of his birth, and^ith the revolution 
which had precipitated him from the throne. Hence, 
it is no wender that in a qiind which could not always 
distinguish the succession of ideas, he should sometiides 
have called himself the czar Ivan. In the presence of 
Peter he complained bitterl]^ of Elizabath. He !lsserte(^ 
however, that he should, in all pfobability, one day 
reascend the throne; and he mentioned the grand- 
duke and graiuLduchess, of whose succession he was 
ignorant, as princes yrho stood in the way of hit just 
rights. Pete/ asked him, what he would do with both 
if his dreqpis of empire should ever be realised ? “ Put 
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them to death! was the unhesitating reply. Though 
little pleased with it, the emperot was attentive to his 
situation, and in the view of mitigating its severity, 
begap to construct a small house for him within the 
enclosure of the fortressbut did not live to see its 
completion. That Catherine herself had also an interview 
with, him, is certain. Her object might be curiosity, 
but more probably it was a desire to ascertain whether 
she could like hioo for a husbapd. Several of her 
bis|jops, several even of her senate, ‘had advised her to 
marry him ; bt t she was disgusted with his appearance, 
and there is too much reason to infer that wlien she 
left him his doom was sealed in her own mind. She 
caused him to be guarded with much severity; she 
changed fiis gaolers, und placed over him two officers 
whom she could trust, and Avho, she well knew, would 
not hesiUte to execute the ordcrs''she had given. 

1764. The occasion for the trial of their 

soqn afterwards. A lieutenant of the Sm^frestHlgi- 
' ment, Mirovitz by name, liaving umuccessfully applied 
for the restoration of some confiscated property, deter¬ 
mined on revenge. In a country so fertile »in revo¬ 
lutions, the design of enlarging Ivan and pl«liiing him 
on,the throne w'as not so quixotic as might at first 
ap])ear, especially when the discontent of no inconsider¬ 
able portion of the people, of the church in general, of 
many officers in tfi'e army, and many courtiers, was 
thrown into the scale, lie had, however, no con¬ 
nections except among the lowest of the soldiers. For¬ 
tunately for his views, a detachment of his regiment 
was stationed on duty at the fortress of Schirsselburg; 
and at dV? same time the erppress was absent on a tour 
•in Livonia. While traversing the ramparts, he dis- 
tinguishe<l the apartment in which Ivan was confined; 
and he resolved on making an attempt to release him. 
On tffe night of the^ 4th of July, 170^^—two years 
after Catherine’s accession, — he opened bis design to 
tilled corporals and three privates of his company, and 
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they agreed to assist him. Two hours after midnight 
was the time appointed for the effort. When it arrived, 
he awoke his men, and ranged them in ordfer of battle. 
Awakened by the ifbise, the commandant of the foii^ress 
desceffded to the guard, and* asked Mirovitz the cause 
of it. For a reply he received a blow on the head 
from the butt-end of a musket, and was conviyred 
senseless to the guard-house. An attack was now made 
on the eight soldiers who had the immetyate custody of 
the prince, and who returned the lire. As JMirov^z 
had assured the whole detachment that iie was acting 
by the express order •of the empress, this resistance 
surprised them, and they insisted on examining the in¬ 
strument ; he produced one which he ha«l forged for 
the occasion, and again led them to»the assault. *Thc two 
officers to whom the empress had entrustetl the guard 
of Ivan, and who helifher own order for his death, in 
the event of any effort to release him, perceived that 
resistance, and they hastened to his apartment to execiy;e 
their bloody instructions. lie was wrapt in a deep 
sleep from which he was never to awake: thei^ swords 
instantly d^^prived him of life, in the twenty-fifth year 
of his agtf The dungeon was now opened, and Miro¬ 
vitz, with the soldier,^ was permitted to /inter. I^s 
consternation on viewing* the bleeding ewpse was ex¬ 
treme ; .in, a plaintive voice he bewailed the event, and 
by clelivering his sword into the hafftls of the officers, 
yielded himself their prisoner. The attempt, still more 
the fate of Ivan, made a <4'ep, luMvever transient, im¬ 
pression on the people, and even the soldiers. Many 
the imperifd guards commented in no measured terms 
on the conduct of ('.itheriije; and luid any ?)ne of^ 
sufficient ability been present to head*thein, the throne 
would have been lost to her for ever. 15ut no accom- 
])lice of note appears to have been engaged in this 
desperate transaction at feast Mirovitz persisted to 
his last breath jin asserting that he had none ; and after 
his trial w.ig over, aiui his sentence past, he laid liis 
head, on the block with, thl‘ calm yidiffcrencc of an 
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enthusiast. He was the only one put to death; his 
few and obscure accomplices wei^ punished with exile. 

While on the subject of insurrections^ —of attempts 
at a*'volutions,-^we shall suspend^ our• notice of the 
other events of this meifnorable reign^ until wd have 
related the rebellion of the Cossacs, a rebellion which 
at qne time threatened^ if not to precipitate Catherine 
from the throne she had usurped^ certainly to dis¬ 
member her vast empire. 

f Though the real claimants oi the crown were thus 
tragically removed, a great part of the nation was far 
from well disposed to the empress. The priests, in 
particular, beholding with detestation the saine mea¬ 
sures of spoliation that had led them to join in the 
deposition of Peter ill., were loud in their invectives. 
But they were much more to be dreaded in the bosoms 
of the families to whom their pitstoral duties gave them 
access; and they were not slow to fan the slumbering 
epibers of discontent. No good men, indeed, could 
live satisfied under the rule of sneh a woman. Her 
throne, ** however, was shaken, not so much by the 
clergy, as by the credulity characteristic of barbarous 
people. A report was at length spread thafr Peter was 
alive; and it was received with joy in the more distant 
provinces. This disposition was sure to produce several 
adventurers, each of whom* proclaimed h,lmfelf ^the 
identical czar. Five of these impostors had already 
appeared, and had, after a short struggle, been van¬ 
quished and put to deaths when a sixth, the famous 
i^ugatschef, arose to disturb the tranquillity of Cathc- 
rinesjdespotism. » 

' 773^ Pu^atschef was a Cossap of the Don, born in the en- 
’’ virons of Simonskaja. Endowed with an enterprising 
' genius, and inured from infancy to all the hardships of 
his tribe, tall, robust, vigorous alike in body and mind, 
and^ placed in circumstances whiq^ enabl^l him to judge 
human character, this half-civilised man jonged for dis¬ 
tinction. Taking advantage of the law propiulgated by 
Peter 111'.—that,any Russian might leave the country. 
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and enter the service of any power not at war with the 
empire^ he had servt^ in the recent campai^qns jiiiider 
the king of Prussia. On the restoration of peace, he 
had transferred hfii sword to the use of the ctr^press, 
and 'had a commission in a^ Cossac regiment. After 
an experience of two or three campaigns, the Cossac 
troops wertt replaced^by others from the same country, 
and were allowed to return home. Pugatschef was oii^* 
of those wlio thus revisited his nativp deserts, lie 
found among the people much dissatisfaction with <4lie 
government, much hatred towards the vices of Cathe¬ 
rine ; and, obscure asJie was, he began to meditate the 
surest lYfeans of overturning her throne, or at least of 
detaching from her dominions the vast provinces on the 
banks of the Pon and the Volga. • As the natives were 
generally dissenters from the Greek church, and were 
subject to persecution from the established clergy; as 
they had grievances of a temporal no less than of a re¬ 
ligious kind to redress, he was sure to meet with ad¬ 
herents. In fact, their discontent was arrived at such 
a pitcli that they sighed for a leader. Pugatscfief pre¬ 
sented hiiyself; b^t he was compelled to proceed with 
caution. ikVhere there was so mucli to be gained by 
tn^achery, confidence vfas to be warily reposed in t^e 
instriltnents of tliis design. Of this truth, the rebel 
had seen njelancholy proof; since the information fur¬ 
nished by one of his earliest adherenf^ led to his appre¬ 
hension, and to his iinmurement in the piison of Casan. 
While there, he was guarded with •negligence, and 
effected his escape. He first repaired to the town of 
Jaizkoi, siti;^ted on the banks of the river Jaik (now 
the Ural), and the seat of a fossae triba distinguished | 
for valour, and animated by the bitterest hatred to their 
persecutors, the members of the Greek church. More 
than once they had defied the government, and slain the 
commissioners sent to appease them.^ ^ * 

Favourable a§ was the disposition of these people, 
Pugatschef, who had learned wisdom by experience, was 
VUL. II. • s * 
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cautious in his steps. He first entered the service of a 
Cossac, that he might the better conceal the designs 
which he was meditating. Here he soon divined the 
charar*ter of his master^ to whom he ilnbosomed himself^ 
and who became his first kdherent. The kinsmeii and 
friends of Koschenikof were, one by one, under the oath 
of si^crccy, admitted to the deliberations that now began 
to be held; the insurrection was organised; Pugatschef 
was elected chief; and as he bore a strong resemblance 
to,the murdered Peter, he was to oe»proclaimed by that 
name and titlai Here was another motive for the im¬ 
posture : by his ecclesiastical reforms, in other words, 
by his persecution of the dominant church, Peter had 
left a memory dear to these barbarians ; and no doubt 
was entertained, thatethe moment he was believed to be 
alive, and his standard unfurled, he would be joined by 
many. In conformity with thVs device, a report was 
soon spread that Peter 111. was alive; that a soldier had 
been sacrificed in his stead ; that he had escaped from 
prison, and would soon be in arm^to recover his right¬ 
ful' inheritance. It was credited by thousands, who 
wasted only to see the first success of.any attepipt to join 
in the rebellion. Hut the steps of Pugatschef* were again 
bfset with ..danger. Both he 'and his host were de¬ 
nounced, ant? while the latter was seized, he corltrived 
to escape. His position was discouraging ^.nough: of 
nine adliercnts—ad that he had yet secured—two were 
in custody, and seven only obeyed him. But a change 
was at hand. In two dpys after his precipitate de¬ 
parture, the number was augmented to 3()0. With this 
little^ band, he suddenly appeared before Jf^'zkoi, which 
^ he suitimoncd .to surrender. The answer was sent by 
5000 C.’ossacs, ilho had orders to take him prisoner. 
Knowing the character of his countrymen, Pugatschef 
advanced towards them, and caused one of his officers to 
pre'sent them with a manifesto, explanatory both of his 
assumed title, and of the objects which, had forced him 
to arms for the recovery of his throne. The general. 
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indeed, seized the instrument^ perhaps in the view of 
destroying it ; but the^ loudly demanded that it Should 
be read, and when he persisted in refusing, 1500 of*them 
passed over to -the hnpostor. Fearing that the desytion 
mighffbe more general, he \frithdrew into the citadel, 
while Pugatschef encamped about a league from the 
place. Thu 500 who had first combined with him ^ had 
constrained eleven of their officers to pass over at the 
same time ; but these men, faithful to thejr engagements) 
and suspecting, pefh&ps, with whom they had to dj^l, 
refused to take the oath required: in revcjige, they were 
hung from the nearest tree. This time, however, he 
was disappointed in his expectation of being joined by 
tlie whole garrison : the will, indeed, was there; but as 
every one was not the dupe of Ids artifice, floubt and 
hesitation prevented the majority from declaring for him, 
until some brilliant success should enable them *to do so 
Avith impunity. 

Aware of the position in which he was placed, Pu- 
gatsclief made no at^mpt on the fortress: on tlie con¬ 
trary, he retired towards Orenburg, in the exfiectation 
of iieiv a^herents^ Nor was that expectation vain: 
in a few days he was at the head of 1500. ^Pith this 
farce he advanced agaihst the fortified tOAv^;^ of Ilet/^a, 
which opened its gates, and of which** the garrison 
passed ovq^ to him. E^^en the hetman accompanied 
it ; but had reason to repent tht? step. Pugatschef 
wanted fools, not men of understanding,—slaves, not 
men habituated to comman)!, — and the body of the 
hetman soon swung in the breeze. The pieces ^f 
ordnance fqpnd in this place enabled the rebel to un¬ 
dertake greater enterprises.^ Casypiia^a, a faff more 
important place, defended by a stronjf garrison, and by 
numerous pieces of artillery, ivas next assailed. After 
a brief resistance it fell, the Cossacs joining the be¬ 
siegers, and the rest of the garrison bein^ compelled to 
shout for the ginperor Peter III. The inhabitants — 
all at least able to carry arms — followed the example 
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of the soldiers ; anti with a train of artillery, with an 
augmented force, the cliief proceeded to another for¬ 
tified ]>]ace. 'I'hc same success attended him ; and 
witluthe same inhumanity, while ^he -admitted the 
common soldiers to join him, lie executed the ofiicers. 
He was, indeed, a horrible barbaiian, familiarised to 
scenos of slaughter ; detesting superiority of*every kind, 
and resolved on having no ruler but himself through¬ 
out the Cossac provinces. In accordance with his 
lewdling system, he never pardoned i»the officers, or the 
nobles, who hi :1 the misfortune to fall into his power; 
and his executions were sometimes accompanied by a 
barbarity revolting to our civilised taste. 'I'lius, in the 
surrender of the last fortress, the commandant was 
major Sharlof. Some- weeks before he had been mar¬ 
ried to a lovely woman ; and the w'ounds he received 
in the defence were so serious, that he was conveyed to 
J/is own house, to be nursed by his young wife. No 
sooner was Pugatschef master of the place, than he 
ordered the commandant to be brought before him. 'I’he 
lady followed, bathed in tears, threw himself at his 
feet; and solicited the pardon of her huslvmd. I 
nill hang him liefore thy face!" was the repfy. Again 
slip knelt, but without effect; the body of the com¬ 
mandant soon blackened in the air. Nor was this the 
worst: she was compelled to satisfy the hripal lust of 
the barbarian. Diff-pig two months she had the mis¬ 
fortune to be liis mistress; liut becoming tired of her, 
he abandoned her to his followers; and, after suffer¬ 
ings worse than death, she was assassinated, together 
with.an infant brother. i- 

, The*strange intelligence!—perhaps the more welcome 
because it was strange — that the czar Peter was in arms 
for the recovery of his throne, and for the redress of 
the grievances under which the Cossacs groaned, was 
now'widely di,ffiise(\ in the southern provinces of Rus¬ 
sia. Its effect was the augmentation of'the rebel army. 
The re4uction of I'alischova, a fortress defended by full 
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1000 of the regular troops, sufficiently illustrates its 
force. Here, as elsewhere, his cruelties were the ^heme 
of popular rumour.—the humane detesting and fearing 
him, the oppfesseu savages rejoicing in the ven^anee 
he h’d vowed against their persecutors. Ills fame 
spread; his followers increased ; and fortress after for¬ 
tress acknolvledged his power. It waS now high»time 
to acquaint the court of St. Petersburg with the progress 
of the rebellion, and gjcncral (larr was sunt to repress it. 
The task w'as one of no ordi»jary difficulty. The fsdse 
Peter was not only master of many fortfesses, but of a 
large train of artillery, and of an army of .5000 men. 
Before Carr arrived, Pugatschef laid siege to Orenburg, 
the capital of the provinces. It was well ^Icfendcd; 
assault after assault was given in Vain, and the loss of 
the assailants compelled them to retreat. Iq a sub¬ 
sequent action, one of ftieir detachments lost 2000 men. 
The check,and this loss might be expected to damp tlie 
ardour of the rebels. They had no such effect. JOn 
the contrary, when general ('arr arrived, and despatched 
his advanced guard to annoy them, Pugatsclief, who 
was at thpc head of lG,000 men, annihilated the‘de¬ 
tachment,* and hung ^ the officers who fell into his 
Ifends. He was now required to measure his army 
with the main body, commanded by the |eneral in per¬ 
son. Tho result was bVilliant: C^rr was completely 
defeated; and, in a panic, comjielled to retire. He 
left, however, another gener,al, Frcymann, to oppose, if 
possible, the advance of the rebels, and returned Jo 
Moscow with greater precipitation than he had left it. 

The etfeits of this victory over the regular troops of 
.the empire was such as might have beert foreseen. Pro# ^ 
^ince after province declared for the impostor, and a 
panic seized on the governors of the numerous for 
tresses dispersed through those vast regions. '][hree 
great chiefs, as many Tarcar trilies, joined his stand¬ 
ard. Elated by this acquisition, he now began to act 
the sovereign in earnest. lie nominated lieutenant- 
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gener^lS; and conferred on his second in command the 
title of count. His materiel was increased. He con- 
structed founderics for casting large guns, and estab¬ 
lished several powder manufaccories. Catherine was 
alarmed at the intelligence which reached her of his 
daily success : though she affected to despise him, her 
sleepless nights "proved how distrustful sh^was of her 
people. Blit she was not a woman to remain inactive 
when danger was at han<l. Anpther army was soon 
rccily; and at its head, was genctal Bibikof, distin¬ 
guished alike'for courage and experience. He arrived 
at Casan in February, 1774, and actively distributed a 
proclamation of the empress, exposing the imposture of 
Pugatsclv^f, and the infatuated delusion of his follow¬ 
ers. But the rebel duief could also publish manifestos; 
and in /me he boldly charged with rebellion, and threat¬ 
ened summary vengeance on, ah who dared to dispute 
the right of himself, the liege czar, Petef HI. He 
evsn caused the coin to be impressed with his effigies ; 
and on |;hc obverse, liedkiims et Ultor, Orenburg and 
Ufa were besieged by his troops, when he heard of Bi¬ 
bikof’s arrival, and he had no apprehension of the result, 
whether in reference to the sieges, or to the iffcw enemies, 
lie was constiC^ined to ojipose. But success freijuenlly 
forsook him, though not for ever. His detachments were 
frequently defeateij; he was compelled to raise the siege 
of the two places; he himself was twice overthrown by 
the imperial forces; and the prestige that surrounded 
Vis name being thtis destroyed, his cause was deemed 
hopeless. Pursued from fortress to fortress, from oiu- 
flistfict to another, his army not one eighth of its former 
{magnitude, he tvqs several)times compelled to turn round 
and face the enemy. But if ho was frequently unfor¬ 
tunate, his was not a mind to sink under the change: 
wit^ renewed vigour he continued to struggle; and he 
must have had numerous resou^rces, or^ he could not so 
easily have recruited his numbers. In fact, he continued 
formidable, notwithstanding the reverses M'hich he ex- 
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perienced; and when his force was disbanded one day, 
a new one arose to shpply its place. Thus at ohe time 
he had scarcely 100 men, and was compelled to seek for 
safety in the Ural’mountains: in a few days, he^as at 
the ilead of 20,000, and wab pressing the siege of Ca- 
san, which he took by storm, though he was unable to 
reduce the*citadcl. The atrocities which he comijiitted 
were horrible. Under the walls of that city, however, 
he was signally defeated; tlie siege ,of the garrison 
was relieved, and lihe towp itself wrested from^his 
grasp. • 

There is an anecdote relating to the rebel’s seizure of 
Uasan, Very characteristic of the man. In the view of ex¬ 
posing his imposture, his first wife, with whom he had 
lived on the banks of the Don, and whom he had long 
forsaken, was brought to the place, an<l ultimately into 
his presence, as if by Occident. He instantly recognised 
her, no less than the object for which she was pro- 
<luced. ^Vithout the least embarrassment, however, 
he exclaimed, T»ke care of this woman ! I knew her 
husband, who rendered me good service !’"• He* that 
could be, thus coolly deceptive, must have been a Wllain 
of no ordinary stamp. 

• This last victory '^as so decisive, that po expect|tion 177 
wa^ indulged of Pugatschef’s again appearing in arms. Jo 
But thovgh he had only a few hundred men left, and ''' 
was compelled to seek refuge in tBe recesses of a forest, 
this imperial farce was not yet ended. If the C'ossacs 
could retreat with extreme precipitation, whenever forip 
tune was adverse, they could also rally as suddenly. 
While iiit this forest he was joined by a few hurulreds 
more. With a body of 1500, he piocaeded to the Vol^a, 
with the intention of crossing it, add of trying his for^ 
tune in another region. As his motions were observed, 
he could pass with scarcely a third of his force: the re.st 
he directed to await j^is return, and, in the interiid, to do 
all the misrjuef they could. But if the transit were 
effected, what could he expect to achieve with 500 men 
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only, without artillery, without ammunition, without any 
plan of operations ? If his position seemed desperate to 
others* he feit that it was not so to himself: he well 
knew^hc genius of the people among Whom he appeared. 
In many points, he bore'a strong resemblance t6 our 
^Vat 'J'yler. He assumed at once a temporal and spiritual 
mission. It was, he said, his duty to free the peasants 
from the tyranny of the landed nobles, and the Greek 
(tissidents from that of the dominant church. No wonder 
tli^ thousands after thousands reiosted to his banner, 
especially as tln^ had no doubt of his being the identical 
Peter III. In another respect, ho imitated the English 
demagogue: he hung whatever nobles, whatever eccle¬ 
siastics, fell into his hands; and he pillaged the country 
through wTiicli he ])assL!d w’ith merciless severity.— llis 
force increased as he proceeded; several towns, slightly 
fortified,*^ opened their gates to hhn ; and sometimes lie 
halted a few days, to await the arrival of the nobles 
whom he ordered to be surprised and seized within a 
circle of twenty leagues; and while these were inva¬ 
riably put to death, he proclaimed the emancipation of 
their serfs. He was pursued, indeed, bjj two detachments, 
who, though uncertain*of his previous line ttf march, 
yet^ by diverging from a given p'oint, hoped to fall in 
with him, he was suspected of a design on Mos¬ 
cow, where the empress was generally detested, .one of 
these divisions clostd the way to that city. But he 
had no such intention: his only objects were to in¬ 
crease his army, to reduce ^rtresses, and ultimately to 
dc'tach the Cossacs and Tartars from the Russian domi¬ 
nation. Saratof he took by assault; Dmitrcuisk shared 
the samd fate ; and one of the Russian detachments was 
defeated with hea'fy loss. \Tith an army much aug¬ 
mented by the Calmuck Tartars, lie laid seige to Za- 
ritzin ; but, though he was joined by ] 100 of the Cossac 
garrib'on, he was constrained to raise it on the approach 
of the Russian colonel Michelsohn, and .return to Sa- 

ratofl But here he was insecure : and in the search of 

(1 ^ 
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some stronger fortress he still continued to retreat. But 
he was overtaken by‘the indefatigable colonel ;• and a 
struggle was inevitable. As he was still at the h&ad of 
20,000 men, .and <^osted between two deep roads^ with 
tweiuy-four pieces of ordnatici, he was not averse to the 
action. But liis position was turned ; he was assailed 
in flank and rear; after a brief though desperate re¬ 
sistance, a panic seized his followers, who precipitately 
fled, leaving the guns, ammunition, with 6*000 pri^ 
soners, and 2000 ^Idhd, on the field. * In the pursuit 
many more were destroyed, ’and 4000(,more captives 
were added to the r?st. The victory was complete. 
Pugatschef fleil with as much rapidity as any: with 
'100 men only he reached the banks of the Volga; but 
even these were too many to passrf)ver in the Tour small 
boats which lay moored to the bank. Not a moment 
was to be lost: the llussian cavalry was already in 
sight; and with sixty men only the rebel chief crossed 
the river. * Scarcely had he left the shore, when the 
enemy appeared; bpt, as the men whom he had left 
sought a grave in the water, he was at least spared«the 
mortificatjion of seeing them fall into the hands of .his 
pursuers. • 

I We approach the cJbsing scenes of this^ adventurer’s 177 
extraordinary life. With his handfulVof men, nc 
plunged iqto the vast desert. But his fate was scaled : 
the outlets were soon closed by thrte separate detach¬ 
ments ; and, as he could not long remain without 
water, w ithout provisions, without liabitation,the strictest 
watch was kept for him. It was now that his fol¬ 
lowers beggn to feel the hopelessness of his situation. 

If they remained a few hours, or, at n;ost, a f(*iv days^ 
’longer in bis company, their lives mifst be the penalty: 

''Tf they surrendered him to his enemies, a full pardon 
might be expected. They plotted together; fell on 
him as he was eating a piece of horse-flesh (the ‘only 
food he «ould command); told liiin that he had played 
the part of emperor long enough ; and, though he made 
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a desperate resistance, be was overpowered, bound, and 
delivered over to bis enemies. A% Moscow had testified 
some interest in bis behalf (probably from a belief 
that l?e was the real Peter), he was Yaken to that city;, 
and there executed. Th^ usual punishment of tiaitors 
in Ilussia was successively to amputate the legs, the 
armp, and, lastly, the head, leaving only the bare 
trunk. Hut Pugatsclief escaped this unnecessary pain. 

executionej-s, more humane than his judges, com- 
iqenced by striking off his head. 

That we mby have a clear notion of this sovereign's 
reign, we proceed to contemplate- her — in her personal 
character, — in her internal administration, — in her 
foreign policy. Though we have said enough on the 
first of these heads tcp give the rcafler a general know¬ 
ledge of it, the events of her reign are so interwoven 
w'ith her character, that we mu^ devote a few observ¬ 
ations to it. 

,1. Catherine was the first sovereign in * all history 
whose lover had a distinct post, wish peculiar j)rivilcgcs 
and emdiurnents. Other women, however licentious in 
hei.rt, had so much fear of worldly censure ^as to con¬ 
ceal their offences against modesty; but slit made no 
si[ch effort., Aspiring to the titld of female philosopher, 
and deeply inlbued with the libertinism of the french 
school, she scorned to dissemble: she despised at the 
very time she od^raged public decency. Omitting 
Soltikof and Poniatowski, with whom her intercourse 
was brief, and whom her dependent situation as grand 
duchess prevented her from acknowledging, her first 
favourite was Gregory Orloff. To him ahe was in a 
,great n'leasure mdebted for the throne; and the at¬ 
tentions which, Immediately subsequent to the revo¬ 
lution, she lavished on him, seemed merely the natural 
expression of gratitude. But her women, and some of 
her 'Oourtiers, knew^ that there vj^s much beyond this; 
that she had given birth to a daughter of which he was 
the farther. Had, however, this fact been generally 
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known ^ he would not have been so zealously assisted by 
the conspirators. Ilif favour was beheld with envy, and 
intrigues were busy to effect his disgrace; but during 
.many years they*failed. So great was the attachment 
of tne czarina, that she at one time, we are told, seri¬ 
ously intended to marry him, but not to associate him 
with her in the government of the empire. Hej* am¬ 
bition was superior to every other passion. Yet, for^a 
lime, she was strangely influenced by, the reigning fa¬ 
vourite, whom slie sometiryes permitted to abuse^he 
laws and the administration. At other times, the 
sovereign prevailed ever the woman; and, in the dis¬ 
putes *so frequent between the lover and the chief 
minister, she generally took part with the latter. In 
1772 , the haughtiness of Orloff^ who, at licr request, 
had been created bjr the emperor Joseph nrince of 
the holy Roman empire, led to his dismissal, and his 
place was^ supplied by another. Potemkin, whose name 
is so famous in Russian history, was the third. .The 
influence of this aobleman was so much the greater, 
as he combined within himself the twofoifl post of 
favourite* and minister. His history, during a •con¬ 
siderable? portion of Catherine's reign, is that of Russia. 
‘Even when reinovetf from the former, he retained, the 

i# ^ * 

latter post, and with it his influence. But we will 
not prooced with this subject: it is too gross for re¬ 
lation. Suffice it to add, that |^is abandoned woman 
installed twelve individuals, one after another, in the 
despicable post ; and that ihey, numerous as they were^ 
were not one tenth of the number she admitted to the 
last familiarities. Female chastity has never bi'en in 
much esteem at this most, profligati^ of coiflts: coiji- 
.pared with it, the French court under the old regime 
was one of purity. Worontzof is not the only in¬ 
stance of a nobleman abandoning both wife and daughter 
to the basest.and mo^t wicked of ^purposes. The moral 
turpitude of* Russia, the most unprincipled country on. 
the face ,of the earth, is more to be feared than its 
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physical strength. It has poisoned the higlier classes 
of European society ; and its fata\ influence is, we fear, 
every day extending. 

A neither of the czarina’s defects i^as her unequalle4 
selflshness. In the pursuit of her own gratiflcations, 
she wasted, in the most lavish, the most incredible manner, 
the tneasures supplied by the groans, the toil,"the misery 
of the people. If whole provinces were famishing ; if 
the plague was carrying away thousands, whom a supply 
ofjifc’s necessaries might have restored; she had no 
money for then*. But if some iille display was to be 
made; if triumphal arches, gewgaw palaces, and other 
fooleries, were to be exhibited; there was no lac'K of the 
necessary means. Her progress into the Ukraine, every 
step of which was remarkable for expensive devices, — 
now a tower rising in the midst of a desert, to disappear 
the following day; now a palace rearing its towers above 
the surrounding waste, to be removed in a few hours; 
now gardens, where nature had stamped perpetual ste¬ 
rility, smiling for a moment only, U* be replaced by the 
boiindles^ sand, — cost the nation more than would have 
suffited to maintain the poor of a whole kingdom. When 
we read of the splendid presents she was in tlfo habit of 
majking, her ostentatious liberality, her insane profusion^, 
we are too apt‘to forget the misery which supported the 
glittering pomp. The empire was, indeed, a,‘bright, a 
glorious flgure when^ficen from afar; but when nearly 
viewed, it was disproportionate: if the exterior was all 
t gold, the inside was all iron, ^fhe empress had no feeling 
for others, no affection of heart, ,no principle of morals 
or of religion. Her \ust — her thirst for biood — her 
heartless* selfishness—her^profound sensuality — her 
■ deep hypocrisy —lier infidelity — assuredly render her 
one of the most detestable sovereigns in all history. 

67. 2. That, in her internal administration, Catherine 

confehedsome benefi/s on the empire, cannot be denied. 
In tlie first place, she had some small pretensions to the 
character of a legislator. We have already seen that, in 
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the fourteenth century, Ivan Vassilievitch gave the 
Russians a code of litws. As it was becornc sifi^eran. 
nuated, and little ada})tcd to a more advanced sihtc of 
society, Alexis, in»the seventeenth, made it the found. 
..ation*of another. Peter I. wlded to the number of 
laws ; and the'ukases of succeeding czars increased the 
huHc, withqju method or system: in fapt, the laws were 
a complete chaos, which no acuteness, no patience, 
could comprehend, 'fhere whs, indeed, little need for 
the comprehensioi^ *as appeals, in the more import¬ 
ant cases, were carried to the senate; ^nd the senate 
decided by corruption* and the emperor by caprice. Of 
wliat us« w'cre defined law's, when none of them would 
liavc lx;en regarded, if contrary to the views or humour 
of the superior tribunal^* Therp was, howdfver, much 
contradiction to he reconciled, many relics of barbarism 
to be removed, many iltlditions to be made, mahy alter¬ 
ations to he introduced, so as to place Russian legisla¬ 
tion on a Ihvcl with the state of society : above all, there 
w'anted system. ^I'jie ambition of (Jatherine was *ex- 
cited ; and deputies from the whole empire v«ere sum¬ 
moned to^meet at Moscow to receive her instructions on 
the subjciit. Misled by the (so called) phTlosophy of 
the nation she so much admired, she tvas at no pains to 
cjiisitler whether the institutions she esViblished w* te 
adapted to the chaiacter.,genius, habits, and manners of 
the people. It was her aim—•an aim sutticienlly 
natural in a despot — to adapt tlu* people to the insti¬ 
tutions, not the institulioifs to t|je people. Penalties 
extracted from Montesquieu and other philosopher weA‘, 
surely, littl^ calculated lor the Russians. Some hrilliaiir, 
and even just, common-places on*the fyndame»t.al prin¬ 
ciples of society, and on the relation* of punishment to 
?rime, Avere not for barbarians. Tlie boyand, who be¬ 
held in his boor an animal of about the same dignity as 
his ox or his horse, Avas not likely to apprcciaH* the 
abstract notion's of this female philbsopher. There was 
something, too, rather grotesipic in these elaborate de- 
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finitions of liberty by the most despotic authority in the 
univers'e. If a barbarous code be inapplicable to a 
people* who have reached the acme of social improve¬ 
ment, ^the converse of the proposition! is-equally true. 
AVell does a modern writer* observe, “ These iniititu- 
tions, so beautiful in theory, have been very pernicious 
in p^ctice. The reason is, that Russia wes not ripe 
for them ; that the elect of the people, whether judicial 
or municipal authority, wert' unable to discharge the 
fupptions confided to them ; that'd^ey who received a 
limited power t\vere anxious to render it unlimited; 
that no punishment was inflicted on the violators of the 
law; that the law appeared to have been enacted only 
to authorise abuses; that the empress, who only re¬ 
served to herself the equality pf supreme directress of 
the empire, directed nothing, or, if she did, it was with 
a hand so feeble, that she appeafred to have exhausted 
herself in the effort of creating, — to have no strength 
left for guiding that creation; or, rather, she herself 
was not merely guided, but imperiously commanded, 
by her favourites.” The imperial lieutenants whom 
she * established had little notion of the pjiilosophic 
equity which she professed to admire. Acciutoracd to 
reg.ard themgelves rather as pct'iy sovereigns than ai 
functionaries, ^ne fines which they inflicted they turned 
into their own coffers, for tike augmentation of their 
private fortunes. The forms of jurisdiction were equally 
defective: they were numerous and complicated; yet the 
, result was not likely to be ^.satisfactory, when we con¬ 
sider that, in accordance with an ancient law, the tri¬ 
bunals which received appeals were not all£,wed to use 
I single ‘paper, tp interrogate a single witness, that had 
not previously beeii laid before the tribunal of the first 
instance. .Hence the superior judges — those even 
whose decisions were in the last resort — could not be 
more* eidightened than those in the lowest scale of ad¬ 
ministration. may add that the^ functionaries 

♦ M. Lcvcsouc. 
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chosen were worse than the system, Electetl by the 
inhabitants of the to^frns, and remunerated by*a very 
small stipend, they were often ignorant, gehcrally venal. 
Many of them weit* men who had purchased thei^ free- 
.(iom,br been voluntarily enfrahehised; and they brought 
into the administration of the law the spirit^ the habits, 
and manners of slavery. ■ . 

Jn some other respects, the institutions of this em^ 
press were more salutary. Knowing, she did from 
her own personal»cftaracter,^the dissolute conduct.^f 
the Russian females, and the alarminf^ consequences 
which it frequently produced, she established in every 
large city a foundling hospital, whither pregnant women 
might at any time resort, and where the offspring of 
her guilt was sure to be reared by the state. If this 
was a humane, it was also a dangerous regulation, since 
its direct, immediate* tendency was the increase of 
vice. 

An acatlemy of fine arts had been founded by h^iz- 
abeth; but on a sc»le far from commensurate with the 
importance of the object. Catherine undertoflk to*en¬ 
large it. • She raided the number of students to 950, 
divided i«to five classes. They who macie a certain 
degree of proficiency Vere enabled, during three yeys, 
to tAvel in foreign countries, and thertby study the 
best mgdejs. • 

Still more useful was an acad|^fny for the education 
of 200 young ladies of noble birth. The czarina knew 
how much depends on the ;J^o^Aer,•and she resolved that, 
her rude, ignorant, barbarous nobility, shogld have t^e 
means of g^dual civilisation. The students formed a sort 
of community under the superintendence of ^ widou^ 
whose husband must have held the Vank, at least, of a 
general officer. Most of the governesses were neces¬ 
sarily foreigners: there were distinct masters for each of 
the European languagq^, and for th^ sciences best acTapted 
to a woman’s station in life. Resides these young ladies, 
the same establishment admitted an equal number of 
citizens’ daughters to advantages scarcely ^nferio^*. 
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But as Russia was, and is, essentially a military na¬ 
tion, die education of the officers«vvas the first and most 
important oi''the czarina’s objects. As early as 17^1, 
Aiine^ had founded a college of cadt^ts, which had pro¬ 
duced some good officers,'and even statesmen; buttnvheii 
(Jatlierine ascended the throne it was in great decline. 
She greatly extended it, and in other resjieots improved 
it. She rendered it capable of admitting boys, who 
received an education at onci? solid and accom])lislu‘d. 

expense was spared in their in'itt];iiction: the foreign 
languages, mo|*; arts and sciences, especially those con¬ 
nected directly or indirectly with the military profession, 
were embraced by it; and, to rouse emulation, » pension 
of ()00 roubles, for the purpose of foreign travel, was 
granted to such as m»st distinguished themselves. On 
tlieir return, or immediately afterwards, all were sure 
of commissions. The education^-was military as well its 
scholastic; their exercise was daily ; and, in summer, 
most of their time was passed in the camps prepared 
for them, yet without intermission /of study. 

Reside this college of cadets for the army in general, 
Catherine either founded or enlarged three others, — one 
for the education of naval, one for that of artillery, one 
for that of (jjreck, oiiicers. The last of these esiablislv 
ments was dssigned for the sons of the (jreeks^'who 
lied from the op[)ression of tha Turks. It was a politic 
measure: it gave inaViy excellent officers to Greece; and, 
what was of far greater moment, it returned them to 
that country with a strong fueling of attachment towards 
llussia. 

But even education is insufficient to ensur^ a devoted, 
^11 able,*'and a loyal soldiery: tliere must also be the 
prospect of rewarch independent of the system of pro¬ 
motion, which is as liberal in the armies of Russia sST' 
in those of any other country, with the single exception 
of l^ussia, she instituted a military order, — tliat of 
St. George, — which distributed not only honours, but 
pensions, to bravery and merit. In tJie same view 
she founded the oiqder of £t. ^^adomir, for'the reqoin. 
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pcnse of such as distinguished themselves in a civil 
career. • 

Nothing can better evince the anxiety of the princess 
^or the’ improvemint of Russia, than her cond]|)ct in 
•regard to the introduction of'inoculation for the small¬ 
pox. That disorder, so fatal where the means of art 
were unknown or despised, had made dreadful ranges 
among the beauties of the court, had consigned some 0 / 
her own connections to the tomb, and yas dreaded by 
lierself. ^Vith sonie*difficultY slie prevailed on a f/^ 
of her nobles to undergo the operation, #nd she herself 
resolved to give the example. An English physician 
was specially invited to exercise his art on the empress 
and the grand-dukc Paul. He acquitted himself of the 
task,— an adventurous one at that day, both to himself 
and them, — in such a manner as to call forth the un- 
bounded approbation of Catherine. The dignity of baron, 
with a gift of 10,000^., and a pension of 500/. per 
annum for life in his own country, was certainly a ipu- 
niheent reward. The example of the imperial family 
was followed by many courtiers, many nobles and •in¬ 
oculation, the most admirable of modern ^rts,— was 
soon intro4uced into the public hospitals. 

• If the knowledge of'this empress was superficial, s^e 
had dt least the quality which should ^stinguish all 
sovereigns,,— a taste for knowledge, and a desire to see 
it generally diffused. To ascertaiq*the geography, the 
geology, the agriculture, and the statistics of her empire, 
she requested the Academy yf Sciences to despatch able 
men into the different provinces to make their observ¬ 
ations. Thehnstriictions written for their guidance were 
judicious ; and the result was a most valuahle*body of, 
information, which has laid open to flie world the na- 
’^tural and physical resources of the empire. All the 
sciences she was eager to patronise; and eminent men 
from all parts of Eurqpe were invited to reside it? her 
metropolis. Tims Euler, the celebrated mathematician, 
found not merely affluence, but splendour, in that city. 
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She was^ indeed^ alive to the necessity of exciting a 
taste &r such pursuits among Ifer people: hence the 
privileges she extended to the Academy of Sciences^ and 
to tha^ of Arts, *' • ' , 

'rhc encouragement which Catherine extended *lo li. * 
terature was not indeed equal to that which she showed 
to science, because science was a more urgent desider¬ 
atum, but it was greater than was exhibited by any 
other sovereign .in Europe. Her letter to D'Alembt'rt, 
inr^’eturn for the philosopjier s refusal to undertake the 
education of ho^ son, sufficiently evinces her anxiety on 
this subject.* Her correspondence with Voltaire exhibits 
equal candour. Nor was she backward to relieve the 
embarrassments of literary men. Hearing that Diderot 
was so reduced in circumstances as to meditate the sale 
of his library, she bought it; but, with a delicacy of 
which there is no other instance‘'among crowned heads, 
she suftered it to remain with its owner, and appointed 
him her librarian, with a salary. Many other literary 
men, both of France and of Germany, received tokens 
of her aihniration. But, unfortunately, it was generally 
confined tp avowed infidels. The fact tha^ she was 
not merely willing, but eager, to entrust thc^^education 
of,her son tamen of such principles, sufficiently proves 
the looseness 6f her opinions on the momentous shbject 
of religion. 

But the empresl^ not merely encouraged, she also 
practised literature. Her knowledge, as we have be¬ 
fore observed, was *small; it was rather information 
than knowledge; it was crude, indigested, without sys- 
teny or principles. Of the elementary trertises which 
fhe wrote for the use of her grand-children ; of the 
comedies which Were intended for the gratification of 
her court; and of the history of her own time whicTT 
she left unfinished, we shall only say, that, had tliey 
been worth much, t^iey would assuredly have been pre- 
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served. Judging from her correspondence^ and^ from 
other extant productiofls of her pen, we see^ little reason 
to regret their passage to oblivion. The praise to which 
s|^e is really entitlefi, is that of encouraging intellectual 
pursufts in others. * 

Whatever might in this respect be the merit of Ca¬ 
therine, she^d not forget that the useful arts demanded 
her first care. Of these agriculture was the chief; ami 
the advantages which she held out to prisctical farmers 
in all countries is the^st evulence of her enlightoncfl 
policy. If this measure, — if the coloirtes which she 
was enabled to establish in desert or uninhabited re. 
gions, —^"did not produce the full benefit which might 
have been expected from it, the fault was not.hers, but, 
that of the ministry, and of the iftferior agents of go¬ 
vernment. After all, the best instruments of tjie im¬ 
provement she meditated were her own subjects. Tht 
prospect of a certain portion of land at the end of u 
certain period of service, military or civil, was an in¬ 
ducement to good behaviour; the certainty that this 
property would descend to the heirs of the^ owner, 
naturally leal to its cultivation. ^ ‘ 

But though agriculture was the first, it was not the 
only art to the encouragement of which, ihe empress 
applied her attention. Architecture, elpecially the 
domestic, occupied much of her thoughts. The 4:owns 
yrhich she rebuilt, or greatly enlarj^/cl, were numerous. 
Still more agreeable was the, sight of new cities in re¬ 
gions which had previously,seen no other habitation^ 
than the tents of the vagabond tribes. She had a prize 
for every in^Kntion, for every imprpvement, not merely 
in this, but in every other usjcful art. »If her bounty i 
^ w^s not more frequently experienced; if, through the 
encouragement designed for them, these arts did not 
flourish so much as might have been wished, the blpme 
was attributable to the ynderlings of, government, or to 
the apathy of Uie ministry. The case, we believe, is 
still the sam^ in that extraordinary empire. 

t 2 * 
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It ivay, indeed, be observed, that in all her improve¬ 
ments^ in all, her designs, patriotism had less influence 
over this princess than vanity. This is a truth which 
no sofdiistry can shake. In her moral composition, sh/? 
had a great desire for eclat: she wished to be tlie idol* 
of the world, especially of the philosophic world. All 
her thoughts, alf her deeds, had immediate'reference to 
self. But where benefits have been conferred by the 
great, mankind'should acknowledf»e them, and even be 
gTateful for them. With all her** defects — and no 
sovereign had greater — she was, beyond all con¬ 
troversy, a benefactor to Russia. As such, notwith¬ 
standing her private and even public vices, she is, and 
ever will ibe, esteemed in that country. Though the 
impetus which she £ave to the national progress was 
often rvisdirected, still some praise must be given to 
one that succeeded in reviving its slumbering energies. 

3. But the foreign policy of Russia, under the reign of 
this empress, is the subject most deserving of our con¬ 
sideration. We shall consider it«in reference, not to 
strict chronological order, but to the countries which 
called it ft’-th. 

17G2 Poland .—Having made peace with Deftmark, the 

to object of Peter s contemplated Thostility, and ratified 
that with Prussia, Catherine was for some months after 
her accession occupied with her internal administration. 
It was her interest be at peace with the great princes 
of Europe, since any one of them had the power to 
rhakc her throne.' Had' Sweden, or Denmark, or 
Prussia, sent a few thousand men to aid the cause of 
IvSn, s|jie must have .'■etired to private life.** Hence the 
♦"moderation whith signalised the first two or three years 
of her reign. But Poland was a kingdom which, e^ ^ 
since the time of Peter I., Russia had been taught to 
regal’d as a dependency. The two last kings had 
been elected through her interest ; an^ Catherine had 
resolved that her old lover, count Stanislars Poniatowski, 
should next fill the throne. She was tbe more en- 
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couraged in this pu^ose, as she knew Frederic of 
Prussia — a monarch as ambitious as herself—^^would 
not oppose it; and of the Austrian empress she had 
90 dread. Indeed^ as both sovereigns lyere anx^us to 
■ secure her alliance, she was placed in a position more 
favourable than any of her predecessors. The death of 
Augustus 1 ?I.( 176’.'!), king of the country, enabled her to 
gratify at once her views both as a sovereign and a womaij. 

To choose the new ruler was to preserve the influence 
of her empire: toiraise a lov{;r to that dignity w^s Jxt 
gratify her female pride. As she had anticipated, 
Prussia was ready to Act with her. If she at first pro- 
»ceeded with caution, her purpose was not the less firm. 

Her ambassador at Warsaw was instructed to say that, 
as an old ally, she was ready to defend the integrity of 
the republic; but tlien he insinuated, as if from his 
own authority, that a Piast, viz., a native candida*f, 
would be agreeable to her. Who that Piast could be, 
there was little difficulty in surmising. Stanislaus, ajded 
by his relatives the (^Izartorinskis, had long been plotting 
for the dignity ; and a considerable number of electors 
had becu'»gained.. The election was a farge. To»en- 
force thefhoice of Stanislaus, 40,000 Prussians moved, 
al the desire of Catherine, into Silesia; iwid t-atherinc 
sent 10,000 for the same object to Warsaw itself. 
There wai no longer even the shadow of natiojial in¬ 
dependence; and the bayonets the czarina raised 
Stanislaus to the throne. 

To suppose that in this vitcrference the empress wasJ76.‘^ 
actuated by the slightest personal attachment to Stains- 
laus wouhk be erroneous. New favourites had long *"" 
banished him from her min^. fler cbject wSs purely 
<ye of ambition, — a determination \o retain Poland in* 
dependence on Russia until the whole, or a portion of 
the country, became incorporated with that empire. 
With this purpose in .view, she perpetually swayAl the 
king and diet«; opposed whatever measures were likely 
fo secure tjie existence of the republic; and supported 
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such as must render it dependent on its powerful neigh¬ 
bour.. Her lover was made tb feel that he was a 
crowned vassal; the nation^ that its existence was a 
continued act.of sufferance by Catherine. The faulty 
indeed^ was in themselves. By that strangest of all* 
constitutions, any party which differed from the rest 
might confederate^ that is, its members might appear in 
arms to force its objects; and, if unequal to the trial- of 
physical strength, it might invoke the assistance of a 
iviighbouring power. As foreigners were thus not 
merely allowed, but invited, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the republic, how co6ld the national inde¬ 
pendence be long sustained ? how could the 'integrity 
of the country long be expected ? The partition of 
Poland is known to dvery one; the causes which led to 
it are npt so thoroughly examined. The proposal ori¬ 
ginated witli that “ philosophic * monarch, Frederic of 
Prussia, who despatched his brother, prince Henry 
( 1770 ), to arrange the leading conditions withhis 
philoso[»hic sister/’ The gorgeoHs splendour which 
maVked the reception of the royal guest, — the triumphal 
ardies, tli^ artificial volcanoes, the. nocturnal passage 
from one palace to another, amidst a glafe of light 
tlpit well compensated for the absence of tlic sun, — the 
sumptuous enWtainments, — were but a veil to conceal 
from Europe the real object of the journey. TJieunly ap¬ 
prehension was how*^r the great European powers might 
take part with Poland. especially was to be 

(j^eaded, both from her contiguity and from’her physical 
preponderance. The subject demanded consideration: it 
was^eas^ for Frederjc and Catherine to*agrce as to 
•^heir respective«shares in,.the contemplated .spoliation, 
and to guarantee'those shares to each other ; and tl)^s 
appears to have been the sole design of prince Henry’s 
visit. But time was required to mature the details; 
and, after the lapse^of a few moyths, it was resolved to 
allow Austria a third share, as the condition of her aid. 
This Catherine had foreseen from the firs(. Her ad- 
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monition to the royal agent in this deed of iniquity 
was, — Gain Austria, and let her amuse I’rance. 
England I will flatter: Turkey I will frigliten ! *' The 
emperor Joseph, i philosopher too, immediately^found 
• that, '^s it was the duty of if monarch to promote the 
happiness of the greatest number, so duty compelled 
him to obtain as many more subjects as he cpuld. 
louring the two years which intervened between this 
visit and the treaty of partition, Catherine was em¬ 
ployed in “ frigh^fting the Turks:” some victories 
over them rendered her safe against hostilities from 
them. How far the period was employed in flatter- 
^ing England,” that is, in deceiving it, we have no 
means of ascertaining,* but, considering the utter in- 
corapctency of the ministries which succeeded each 
other during the earlier half of the third George’s reign, 
we need not infer that task was one of much diffi¬ 
culty. Nor was there much in amusing France.” 

By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5.17 
1772 ), the palatinates of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, • 
Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part*of Great 
Poland, were ced^d to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, 
Sandomii) Cracow, and part of Podolia. * Russia had 
Polotsk, Witepsk, Mfcislaf, and Polish Ijivonia. The 
next'point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could 
not loqg Jie wanting for the armed interference of all 
die three powers: each had heeij*expressly invitetl by 
some one of the parties which divided that unhappy 
country, which were perpetually dcngagcd in civil war^ 
The three bandit chiefs despatched armies into Polaitd, 
and Europe waited with much anxiety the issue of this 
step. Its suspense was not of long rf:ontiniAnce: tl^e 
Jreaty of Petersburg was presented ^ the Polish kin^ 
and senate; and manifestoes, stating the pretensions of 
each power, were published. Never were documents so 
insulting laid before^rational men. King and*senate 
could oppose^little resistance to demands so powerfully 
s upported^; but their consent alone could not sanction 

• 1* 4) 
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tlie dismemberment of the republic. Hence the diet 
was convoked. Many of the deputies refused to at¬ 
tend as they know that all deliberation amidst foreign 
bayonets must-be a farce. Many durassemble, — a fetjr 
to oppose the act, the irlajority to approve it. * That' 
eight or ten members only should resist the destruction 
of %'ir country/that all the rest should tamely sanc¬ 
tion it, might appear incredible, if it were not matter of 
history. But f(yv are, or ever have been, the Poles who 
h^ve,preferred the national to their' individual interests. 
Most of the members were bribed by the ambassadors 
of the three plunderers. ' 

J 773 . In this monstrous robbery the lion's share fell to, 
Russia. She acquired an extent of territory estimated 
at 3440 square leagues, with one million and a half of 
inhabitants: Austria had 2700 leagues, hut.a greater 
population, viz. two millions ain'i a half: Prussia had 
scarcely 1000 square leagues, and less than a mil¬ 
lion, of people. But Frederic had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with hk portion: if it ivas the smallest and 
least popVdous, it was also the richest and the most en- 
terpa-ising, Isccause the most commercial. The number 
of inhabitants, where there must necessarily'" he mnch 
disaffection, vas no great object': the extent, the fer¬ 
tility, and the* contiguity of the acquisitions, were the 
most valuable considerations ; 'and in all these respects 
Russia had certainly'^hc best share. 


J792 As the three co-robbers were so courageous as to set 
to , at defiance both justice and public opinion, so inag- 
1793. nanimous as to sliow themselves in their real character 


to alb posterity, it may appear matter of surprise that 
tjjey did not seize on the whole of the kingdom. But 
• though they had resolved to seize the remainder, thgr 
were cautious enougli to wait the course of events; to 
take advantage of any favourable circumstance that 
mighf arise. The French revolution furnished them 
with it. That event had many admirevrs in Poland, 
many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy 
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for the three neighbouring jiowers to take umbrage at 
the progress of republican opinions; to assert, aS indeed 
truth authorised them to assert, that the 'Poles Arerc in 
commtinication ^ith the heads of the movement in 
Paris. In reality, in the yAr 17.91 a new constitution 
was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic: the au¬ 
thority of'the Polish kings Wl always been too lipiited 
for the purposes of executive government; it was now 
annihilated. In the present, as in the^ former instance, 
Prussia took the ^tAd in the career of spoliation.^ ^he 
suddenly professed great regard for tljjp republic; was 
resolved to assist in .restoring internal peace, and pre- 
^ venting foreign aggression ; and with this philanthropic 
declaration, her troops were passed over the frontier. 
The mask was not long worix The ryuction of 
Dantzic jand Thorn, the two most important possessions 
in the north of Europe, convinced the Poles *that they 
had been duped. (Jatherine was not a woman to let 
others derive the sole advantage where any thinj^ was 
to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she 
declared war against Poland. The diet i«solvod to 
resist; hut, as psual, the Poles were divided among 
themselves. One party declared for Russia^ and though 
the greater number* declared for independence, they 
couftl not be brought to combine. Success after success 
was qbta^ned by the Russian general ; the empress ne¬ 
gotiated the details of another lArtition with Prussia ; 
and the king and diet were, as before, compelled to 
sanction it. By it the Russian j’rontier was extende^^ 
to the centre of Lithuania and Volhynia; while 1;he 
remaindcik of (treat, and a part of Little Poland, were 
ceded to Frederic William, ifluch.to the •honour of 
^ustria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. • 
The territory of the republic was now reduced to 
about 4000 square miles; and her army, by command 
of the czarina, was iq future not to exceed 15,0^) men. 
The Poles v^ere never deficient in bravery; and though 
the majority of them have been always accessible to 
corruption, they were, on (his occasion, sensitive to the 
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national shame. They felt that the narrow limits 
still alliSwed them would soon be (lassed, and that their 
remain'ing provinces were intended soon to be incor¬ 
porated with the neighbouring states. *■ A general insur- 
' rection was organised ; an* army voluntarily arose/ and 
Kosciusko placed himself at its head. For a time 
wonders were wrought by the patriots: though opposed 
bjr two great enemies, — those of Russia and Prussia, 
— they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; 
and even when Austria acceded tb ,.the coalition and 
took Cracow, tlify were not desponding. To effect im- 
possihilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the ma¬ 
jority felt it to. be so, and they sullenly received the 
foreign law. Kosciusko was made prisoner ; the last 
outworks 01 the last fortress were reduced; Warsaw 
capitulated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a tl}ird par¬ 
tition ended the existence of the Polish republic. By it 
Austria had Cracow, with the country between the 
Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had War¬ 
saw, with the territory to the banjos of the Nicmcn. 
The,rest,*which, as usual, was the lion’s share, fell to 
Russia. , , 

The iniqhity of these partitions is fully eqi.alled by 
the folly. TJie barrier hitherto differed to Russian ag.: 
gression was tb/own down ; and the road to Berlin and 
Vienna lies as open as that from Moscow tq Bender. 
Ifow this obvious consideration should have escaped 
the two German powers; how they were so short. 

,sighted as not to combine jpr the defence, instead of 
th^ destruction, of that barrier, is inexplicable. It can 
only ])e explained at best on the old axiqni) — that 
, states, lik6'individuals,'are sometimes blinded, that they 
» »jnay proceed to their own destruction. ^ 

176 8. Turkey. — The wars with this power occupied a con¬ 
siderable portion of Catherine’s reign; yet they were 
not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the French ambassador, whosq master was 
anxious to divert her from her meditated encroachments 
on Poland, wap, unfortunately for itself, induced to.de. 
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dare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was 
the ally of the repubttc; and he was one of the j)arties 
to guarantee its independence. But his dominions 
were hot tranquil ; the discipline of Jliis arinjps w^as 
impSired, while that of thl& Russians was improving 
every day. Perhaps, however, he was ignorant of the 
disadvantages which must attend the prosecution pf the 
war; certainly his pride was flattered by die insinuatipn 
that he held in his hands the balance oi^ power in eastern 
and northern Eurp^e. In IJ 69 hostilities comirienped 
by the invasion of the Crimea, the khjm of which was 
the vassal of the Porte. Azof and Taganrog were soon 
taken j* Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of 
the Tartar allies. Before Kotzim, however, prince 
Gallitzin received a check, and was forced to repass 
the Dniester. A second attempt on that important 
fortress was equally lihsucccssful. But the Turks, w'ho 
pursued too far, were vanquished in some isolated en¬ 
gagement ; and the campaign of 1 769 ended by tl;e ac¬ 
quisition of Kotziip. 

The operations of the following year were Aiuchnnore 1770 . 
decisive.» Gallit!(in, disgusted by the arrj^ance of the 
favouriti? Orloff, resigned the command into abler hands 
than even his own, -A. those of count llomanzof. ?'he 
reduction of Jassy and Brailof was prefiaratory to two 
great .victories, which rendered the name of llomanzof 
for ever memorable in the annaL%%f his country. The 
first was on the banks of the Pruth. The Turks, in 
number 80,000, under tlje khan of the Crimea, wer§ 
entrenched on a hill, in a position too strong to be as¬ 
sailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity ; and believing, from a fetnt of tj^e 
Jlussian generd, that he was about*to retire, 20,000 of 
them rushed down the hill. They were repulsed with 
terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the 
camp; and the Russjans, taking ^dvanti^e of tlie cir¬ 
cumstances, /iscended, forced the entrenchments, killed. 
many, compelled the rest to fiee, and seized consider, 
able Wty, with thirty-eight plecfs of* cannon. Re- 
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treatinfT towards the Danube^ the Turks effected a 
junction with the grand vizir^ whOse army was thereby 
Increased to 1*50,000. Unaware of its extent, lloman- 
zof pufsued wifh ardour, and was sutidenly in the pre-, 
scncc of his formidable competitor. His position was 
a critical one. The vizir was entrenched; and the 
khant resolved to'efface the shame of his retent defeat, 
wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind him. 
Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. 
Op the following day, the, vizir gave«the signal of bat¬ 
tle ; and the contest raged for some hours with des¬ 
perate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of 
the enemy's artillery, which alarmingly thinned his, 
ranks, the count ordered his men to fix their bayonets, 
and rush on the entrcifbhments. Here the struggle was 
more dejidly than before ; but in the end .numbers 
yielded to discipline and valour. *’ The Turks fled, the 
vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which 
were 14.‘1 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, 
and nearly one-third of their niinber on the field. 
llonfanzoP now crossed the Dniester; one of his gene- 
rals,.* Re|)niq. reduced Ismailof; the other, Panin, took 
the most important fortress. Bender, after a" siege of 
thrf^e months.; while a detachmeni; from the main army 
seized the capiltal of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not 
satisfied with warfard'on land, Catherine resolved to try 
her fortunes on the deep; and to do what none of her 
rpredecessors had ever- drean^ed, — to send a powerful 
fleet into the Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailing 
her onemy in Greece. ^ Many new ships were built; 
ipany English naval officers persuaded to command 
*lhem, and to teach ^ler seamen the arts by which tli;; 
superiority of England had been so long maintained. 
The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their co¬ 
religionists ; the cza^rina's gold had gained over the 
chiefs, and a general insurrection of the people was 
meditkted. Her designs were truly gigantic,,— no less 
than to drive <the Mohamnlcd^ns from Europe. The 
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fleet sailcdj arrived in the Archipelago^ disembarked 
both on the islands smd the continent; and while the 
Turkish possessions were assailed on the'Danub^j they 
were equally- perilled in these southern latitudes. A 
terriWe warfare now comm^mced, — the GreekI every 
where butchering the Mohammedans, the latter retali¬ 
ating. A Aaval battle was inevitablethe hostile fleets 
met between Scio and Natolia: the engagement con¬ 
tinued until night, to the manifest advantage of tfie 
Russians. "I’fiat ^t+y night, the Turkish admiral was 
so foolish as to run his ships into a^narrow bay, in 
which he was instaptly blockaded. Some fire-ships, 
sent by* vice-admiral Elphinstone, a Scotchman in the 
service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and at 
sunrise the following morning, ,not a flag* was to be 
seen. This blow sensibly affected the Turks, especially 
as the appearance of ^e Russians in the Medfi;erranean 
had encouraged Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rcliel 
against the Forte., Ali-bey, the governor of Egypt, 
an able, ambitioug, and enterprising insurgent,* was 
ready to assist his allies with all his migliti; but, the 
incapacity, yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian 
admiral,* Alexis Orloff, prevented them ffom deriving 
much advantage froAi the union. The year, however, 
was* one of brilliant success; and Catherine wa^ so 
elated that she built a.magnificent palace, which she 
called after the bay in which 4he last victory was 
gained. 

In the spring of 1771/Orloff, again resorted to the 1771. 
Mediterranean, where the* Russian fleet still lay, vs^t? 
the inten|ioti of forcing the Dardanelles ; while the 
armies on the Danube renewed *tlieir, operations. The 
jiosition of Turkey was, indeed, critical: not only wl# 
one half of the empire in revolt, but the plague had 
alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, for this power, the same scourge found its way 
into the heart of Russia: its ravages were as fatal at ^ 
Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more -spared 
the Christians on the Danube than^it did the Moham- 
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medans. This calamity slackened, but did not sus¬ 
pend operations. If the Russians were sometimes re¬ 
pulsed,* the balance of success was decidedly in their 
favour. The famous lines of Perekop^ from the Euxine 
< to the Sea of Azof, were forced by prince Dolgortnki, 
though they were defended by 50,000 Tartars; the 
whole of the Crimea, one fortress excepted^, was sub. 
dued I and the surname of Krimski, or Conqueror qi' 
thfe Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, 
however, was no£'incorporated with‘the empire: on the 
coAtriCry, while ^ it was declared independent of the 
Porte, it was proclaimed as raerely,.under the protection 
of Russia. The khan, Selim Gherei, being thi;s ex¬ 
pelled, proceeded to Constantinople, where he died, 
'fhe exertions of the fl^et, however, did not correspond 
with those of the land forces: all that Orloff^effected 
was to destroy the Turkish commftrce on the Levant. 
177C, During the year 1772 no hostilities were committed, 
1773. and negotiations for peace were undertaken. Though 
. the tlvo contracting parties, which sgnt their represen- 
' tativqs to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions^ 
both were anxious to recruit their strength, ftfter the 
heavy losses ^hey had sustained both ty the sword and 
the plague. Catherine too had'another motive for' 
temporary inaction; she was busily effecting the drst 
partition of Poland,* With the„return of the following 
spring, however, the banks of the Danube were again 
the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be so glorious as the one ot 1771* Its opening was 
Unfavourable for the Russians'; while a body of 14,000, 
under jjrince Repnin, were crossing that river, ^hey were 
surprised Vy one pf thfe Turkish generals ; many pe- 
ij^hed; about 600, with the'prince himself, were made^ 
prisoners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Romanzof, who had passed that river, and was 
maiclung on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana u considerable body of his troops 
was defeated by the vizier. This harassing warfare 

•^feepageSfS 
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— for the Turks carefully avoided a general action — 
thinned the ranks, and, what is worse, depres'Sed the 
spirits, of the invaders. Ilomanzof was'flo less‘averse 
to such a risk*. Nor did the fleet in the^Mediteyanean 
effeci? any thing to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there 
wa*s, belonged to the Turks. ■ • , 

.The campaign of 1TJ4< promised to be more important 
than the preceding; and the'Porte, from the rebellion 
of Pugatschel', v^aS confident of success. S^vpjal 
actions on the Danube, which, howe^pr bravely con¬ 
tested, led to no resujt, were yet considered as indica¬ 
tive ofi^ severe if not a decisive struggle. But the 
anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of 
Tartars, who were to effect a cJiversion in favour of 
Pugatsch^f, were defeated ; though the Danube was 
crossed ; though 2.'),0C0 of the Turks were repulsed by 
Soltikofj and another body still stronger by Suwarrof; 
though the vizier hgnsclf was blockaded in Shumlj, — 
Europe was disappynted in its expectations ; for nego¬ 
tiations were opened for a peace, which was loon con¬ 
cluded. JRy the treaty of Kaiiiardski, Russia obtained 
the free navigation of the Black Sea, tlie ri^ht of pass¬ 
age through the Danhbe, a large tract of Jand between 
the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong fortresses of 
Azof, Taganrog, Kertsh, and Kinburn. The rest of the 
Crimea was ceded, — not, indeed, the Turks, but to its 
own khan, who, tliough declared independent, must of 
necessity be the creature of^ the empress, in whose hand^ 
those fortresses remained. They were the keys to liis 
dominions»and even to the command of the Black Sea. 
A sura of money sufficient to defrays the eJfpenses d' 
the war was also stipulated ; but ft was never paid.* 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other 
articles were ample enough: among them, not the 
least, was the commerce of the Levant and t>f the 
Black Sea. / * ' 

During this war, the insurrection of the Cossacs was 
not.the only event that*retarded tlje operations of the 
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Russians. It had, indeed, been preceded by the emi¬ 
gration a vast Tartar tribe, which, unwilling to suffer 
any longer tin? odious domination of the Europeans, had 
passed,into the other extremity of Asia. ’They Were a 
branch of the great Mongolian nation, and had ’been • 
settled in Western Asia no longer than from the open¬ 
ing of the eighteenth century. At that time about 
400,000 of them, dissatisfied with the domination of 
Thibert, besought the protect ion of Russia, and were 
allowed to settle on the banks of tlib Volga, in the vast 
steppes of Astra^jan. Here, occupied in their pastoral 
labours, especially in the rearing of sheep, of which they 
had an infinite number, they engaged in commclae with^ 
the neighbouring tribes, and WTre great benefactors to 
these regions. But they had soon reason to be discon¬ 
tented with the domination of the Russians, who treated . 
them witli contempt, who harassed them by exactions, 
who irritated them by a succession of annoyances. To 
them independence was the dearest of blessings; and 
during the silence of night, under the guidance of their 
khan, they returned to the regions from which they had 
originally migrated.* 

1771. In the year which witnessed the retreat of seP peaceful 
a tribe, a circumstance occurred th9t must for ever covci 
witfi shame the'* memory not only of Catherine, hilt of 
her instrument, Alexis Orloff. As, however, we have 
no room for it in the text, and as some of the de¬ 
tails may, for any thing we know, be apocryphal — 
they are derived from popular rumour, — we consign 
it to the Appcndix.t 

177« A peace of some years followed the treaty of Kainarji, 
to iC indeed,' that can be called peace where the most 
^"v^’aolemn engagement are perpetually evaded. On th^t 
treaty Catherine put what interpretation she pleased. 

In two other respects she ran counter to its spirit. First, 
she offtred her protection to the voivods of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, who, in consequence, were her vassals 
rather'than those of the Porte. The Christians on the 

' ' t See Appendix. D. 


* See Appe..dix C. 
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o])positc bank of the Danube were in correspondence 
with llussia ; they were encouraged to revolt, to claim 
her protection, to oppose the Turkish government in 
every tvay. Nay,-she carried her insultipg faithlessness 
so faiS as to insist that in future no voivod should be 
ileposed by the divan. Secondly, though the Crimea 
hail l)een declared inilependent, she proved that the word 
hjd reference merely to the aiithoiity of the sultan, and 
not to hers ; and, by the foundation of towns, the es¬ 
tablishment of rur|l colonies in the ncighbourhoodf 
even in the Crimea itself, she suffieieitly evinced her 
ultimate purpose. ]\Iore than once, we may add, the 
Jllussiar: troops appeared in that peninsula. In 1776 
they deposed the reigning kliah, and elected in his stead 
another, who was easily induced to solicit the protection 
of the cnjpress. Turkey threatened to resume J;he war; 
and the threat would doubtless have been executed, had 
not prince Repnin been sent to Constantinople to calm, 
for a time, the resentment of the sultan. Two years 
afterwards, indeed,„wheii the extent of (.atherine’s en¬ 
croachments was better understood, war was 'again' re¬ 
solved ; bit it was averted by the interference of 'the 
French a.'ahassador at Constantinople. A third time the 
liarmony was broken by the actual seizure of the Crimea, 
in (lespitc, too, of the recent promise of neutrality ; 
and the v^sry populace ivere so indignant that they cla¬ 
moured for war. Never has ■llussiji’ been faithful to her 
engagements : at this period, and, indeed, throughout 
the reign of this empress, she acted as if honour and , 
truth were hut empty sounds, — useful, perhaps, in the 
private relutions of life, but wholly inadmissible into the 
policy of civilised governments. At length, tlRough tlu'. 
e^fl^rts of the same ambassador, a new treaty, or rather"^ 
a modification of the former, was signed at C’onstan- 
tinople in 1779- lit it Russia promised to desist Irom 
some of her obnoxious^pretensions regard both io the 
two priiicij)aljties and the (Jrimea; but promises cos*^ 
little, and she had no intention of fulfilling any ohe of 
them. ' . • 
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nsi ff ajeconciliation between the two powers was thus 
forced, it was not likely to be •permanent. Almost 

^ every year brought new complaints and evasions. The 
foundation of,the city of Cherson, 'about ten leagues 
from Otzakofj gave peculiar umbrage to the IForte. > 
This place had now a population of 40,000; and the 
num^)er of warlike vessels constructed in «lts arsenal 
were evidently intended to overawe Constantinople. 
In 1783 another insulting message was sent to the 
Turkish ministers, — that, let the^ conduct of the em¬ 
press in regard* to the Crimea be whatever it might, 
they should not interfere. At the same time she pre¬ 
vailed on the khan whom she had supported> Sahin^ 
Gherci, to make the most outrageous demands from the 
Porte. The khan’s envoy was beheaded. Under the 
pretext ,of punishing the Turks for this insult to their 
good ally,’* the Russians requested permission to 
march through his territory. It was immediately 
granted; but no sooner were they in the peninsula 
than, instead of proceeding againstrthe Turkish fortifi- 
catrons oh the island of Taman, they seized the towns, 
forced the^ Mohammedan authorities, in the khan’s 
presence, to take the oath of allegiance to the^’empress, 
and seized on the revenues of the'’’country. In return, 
they promised' him a pension, equal to about one fourth 
of what he had been in the habit of receiving. At the 
same time, as if reso'f’'ed to see how far the patience of 
Turkey might be tempted, tliey seized Kuban and 
' !^udzich, threatened* Otzakof, and indeed the whole 
frontier as far cast as the Caucasus. They had forced 
the Sojoman of Mingrelia, and Ueraclius of <Meorgia, to 
/^leclare themselves vassals of Russia. The empress had 
^expressly declared 'that the Caucasus must, in future, Jie 
the boundary of her possessions; but when she found 
that the Georgians, like all mountaineers, were hostile 
to a i'orcign domination, then she determined that the 
Caucasian range should be included in her empire, and 
her frontier extended considerably to the south. One 
reason for thiu instating conduct doubtless was the^aUi- 
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ance which Catherine had concluded with Austria, and 
the obligation of botli to assist each other,in the^spoli- 
ation of Turkey, just as they had already combined in 
the spolis/tion of ^land. In^virtue of this alliaijce the 
Ichan (it is useful to see by what steps the aggres¬ 
sions were made) was now forced to resign his au¬ 
thority, and transfer it to Catherine: in returnJ he 
reteived some estates in Russia. A manifesto declared 
that the Crimea, Kuban, and Taman were for ever in¬ 
corporated with tilt empire. * In a document of sonlb 
length, ami of great force, the Turkish iftinistry exposed 
to the world the unprincipled encroachments of their 
^vighboBirs; but, where justice had appealed in vain, 
a mere public writing was of little avail, instead of 
blushing for her faithlessness, Russia exhibited enor¬ 
mous acti’jity in prepayng for new aggressions.i Three 
great armies met on the frontiers: 70,000 men, under 
Potemkin, were in the Crimea; 40,000, under Repnin, 
were ready to co-operate with him; and a third army, 
under Romanzof, asiembled at Kief; while two formid¬ 
able fleets — one in the Euxine, another in the Baltic 
— were prepared ifor action. The Porte, terrified* at 
tlys menafing display,Jistened to the advice of France 
and Austria,: and, by another treaty (sidled, at Con¬ 
stantinople early in 1784>), fecognised the sovereignty of 
the empress over the CriVnea, Tamjin, and a great part 
of Kuban. . To the first anil last of these places she 
restored their ancient classical names, Taurida and 
Caucasus. —We have been Ae moib minute in specify# 
ing these monstrous aggressions, because they have 
been conceafed or palliated by sonve continental writers, 

.and because the relation may.at the pre*kcnt time be in-' 
st’activc. 

Equal minuteness cannot be observed in relating the 
subsequent dissensions between Russia and the ][^orte, to 
or rather, the s^ystematic, unblushing, unprincipled en- 1787. 
croachments of the former power. In short, there was 
no respite given to the peaceful Tartar and Moham¬ 
medan tribes on the shores* of the'Euxihe; and the 
. n 2 * 
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(’hristjan principalities south of the Caucasus were 
harassed in a,similar manner. Not one of the engage¬ 
ments into which perfidious Russia entered was ob¬ 
served!' or intanded to be so. In vaih did the despise^jl 
khaiij Sahim Oherai, the most faithful, the most useful' 
ally of that power, claim his pension. In vain tlid the 
Tartars, who had been guaranteed in the jlossession of 
their proi)erty, their freedom, their religious toleration, 
exclaim against^their forcible expulsion from the (dier- 
soiittius, and remonstrate,against tW injustice. Jioth, 
as well as the Mohammedan world, were convinced that 
the meeting of the czarina and 'Joseph II. at Clierson 
( 1787 ) augured no good to the cause of Islam!' AVliqi. 1 
passed in ^he interview between the two potentates can 
only be matter of conjecture ; but that it concerned the 
approaching war with Turkey is undouhted. , Rut their 
deliberations could little affect \he unfortunate khan. 
Unable to obtain his pension, exiled to Kalouga, re- 
duc^id to the utmost destitution, ho' at length resolved to 
throw himself on the generosity of the 'I’lirks, and by 
thetn he* was massacred. 'J’hus was he repaid for his 
demotion tq Russia, for his confidence in tht Moham¬ 
medan honour. lie is another and one of*'the most 
iTvdancholy ‘attestations of the truth that dethroned 
monarchs have one foot in the tomb. \Vhcn this mea¬ 
sure was adopted, Turkey, asS'ailed by the re'proaches of 
the JMahommedan v orld,' indignant at the perfidy of 
the enemy, and eouvincecl, by fatal experience, tha* 

^ concessions only tended to renewed usurpations, ban 
resolved on war: it was declared in August, IT^S?, 
and Uie minister of jllussia was consigned ^^to the for- 
rtress of IhO SevCb Towers, 

17a7 The campaign was opened with ardour. Knowi»ig 
that Otzakof would he the earliest object of hostility, 
the b^uUan sent a consiilerable force to cover it. An¬ 
other army marchetl to the Dawubc, and the vizier in 
person took the field. As the Turks hafl just crushed 
the Egyptian rebellion, they looked forwan] to tlu' itn- 
I»ending watYarc with a hope to which their former 
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reverses had for some time rendered them strangers. 

On the other hand^ Pttemkiiij the commanilcr-id-chief, 
having under his orders some of the best ^tnerals'in the 
service; Jbastoned#to the frontiers, which were soon 
■ coverid by Russian troops.* At the same time the 
emperor Joscjili sent 80,()()() Austrians into JMoldavia ; 
while a powerful fleet in the Euxine 'prepared to^ co¬ 
operate with the allies, and another in the Raltic was 
ready to sail for the Mediterranean. It seemed, indeed, 
as if Oatlierine's f^v^uritc dream, the elevation of h^r 
grandson (/Onstantine to the ftirone of^the Greek em¬ 
pire, was about to he grealised. Yet these mighty pre¬ 
parations had no commensurate effect. An attack on 
Kinhiirn by ,1000 Turks from the garrison of Otzakof 
was repulsed with heavy loss. Rwt this advantage was 
counterbalanced by the dispersion of the Euxine fleet in 
a storm, witli the loilte of some vessels. Tliese w'ere 
the chief events of the first campaign. The second, ol 
1788 , was more depisive. Otzakof was taken h]^ as¬ 
sault, and the garriijpn put to the sword. At tlie same 
time Joseph took Sohach ; and his generals«captured 
Soubitza., On the deep, too, fortune was equally ad¬ 
verse TO 4he Turl^s. Their fleet was defilftted in tlie 
J^uxine ; and the capttan-j)asha either die<l of vexation, 
or wJs strangled by order, of the sultan. •The successes 
of the jnv|iders would, no doubt, have been greater, but 
for the commencement of liostili^’S by Sweden. Yet 
the glory was enough for one campaign. 

In the following campaigns tlje superiority of th^l^Sl 
Russians was maintained. It would have been still mdl’e , 
signal but I'or the jealousy of Potemkin, who could not 
tolerate success in any of his gbneralp, and •who often 
sacrificed the interests of his sovereign to this despicable 
vanity. In great disgust, Romanzof retired from the 
service: he was tired of fighting under one who attri¬ 
buted all the glory to himself, all the failure tof)thers. 

The death of Abduf Hamet, aM the accession of 
Selim III., made no difference in the character of the 
w^ar.; it w*as still adverse to the Tujks. .Fortress after 
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fort^ress was reduced by the enemy; and^ though no 
generaf engagement was risked, the loss of men was not 
ttie leks felt.' ‘ Suwarof saved the Austrians; llepnin 
forced the seraskier^ Hussein Pasha* to seek vTcfuge in 
Ismail; Komenski reducefiGalatza; Ackerman fell into* 
tile power of the Christians; Pender was forced to ca¬ 
pitulate. In the following campaign, tho- important 
fortress of Ismail was assailed: the siege was conducted 
by Suwarof, the most dreaded of all the Russian ge¬ 
nerals. Potemkin, who was preserfij^. was more attached 
to dissipation tl^^n to the iron labours of the held.” 
The garrison was numerous, bra^^e, and the works were 
strong; anil there appeared little hope of reducing th^ 
place before the army would be compelled to seek win¬ 
ter quarters. One »iay, while he was playing at 
cards with his women, a fair lady began^ in jest, to 
predict the future from the card^ which she drew from 
the pack : Ismail will be yours in three weeks ! ”— 
“ I know how it may be gained much sooner,” replied 
the prince; and Suwarof was ordere^l to take it in three 
days. H was taken in one, though the loss was most 
severe; and, in revenge, the garrison^ with the greater 
part of the 'population, was put to the sword. Other 
successes foll^weil, both on the banks of the Caspian^ 
and on tliose of the Danube. . Bohada was stormed; at 
Kotzim 100,000 Turks were defeated by llepiij^i; Varna 
was menaced; and road to Adrianople lay open. 
The grand vizier now sued for peace, which Catherine 
jyas ready to grant, pn conditions much less onerous 
thiin might have been expected. In the first place, her 
long-continued efforts to sustain the war against both 
the Sw^e« ^nd ths Turks, had reduced her to beggary; 

, }.i the seeond, Leopold of Austria, whose arms had 
less successful, had already signed a separate peace. 
Besides these considerations, the empress knew that the 
king oP Prussia was intriguing in Poland, and she wished 
to march an army ilTto that kingdom, to ^execute the 
designs'which she had so long formed. Had Potemkin 
lived, — 8 maQ whQ had evidently cast his eyes on a 
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sovereignty^ to be erected on the dismemberment of»the 
Turkish empire, — tive task of pacification woul'd have 
been more difficult; but he died near Jafisy. Ifn that 
place tlip treaty Ctf peace was signed, January tlje 9th, 

• 1792^*. By that treaty, Catherine retained the w'hole 
country between the'Bog and the Dniester, but restored 
all the other conquests which she had made since 1,787* 

TJiis was the last of the hostilities between Russia and 
the Porte during the reign of this eiyprcss; and the 
peace of Jassy ena]^itd her to carry into effect hej de¬ 
signs on Poland. , 

Surdeii. — On this, power Catherine was not the ag- 1788. 
^ressori’ On the contrary, while engaged in vigorous 
hostilities against the Turks, she first heard that Gus- 
tavus was invading Finland. The real motives which 
induced this prince to enter into a contest with a 
power so formidable ^s Russia are not very apparent. 

He might, indeed, be offended with the arrogance of 
his neighbour, and,with the insolence, the intrigues, 
the tone of her ajpbassador at Ins court; but these 
were not causes sufficient for a war. Wkithcr* he 
hoped to illustrate his reign by some splendid exploits, 
mid even»to reconquer the territories whiclT in the time 
Of ('liarles XII. had been dismembered fro^ the crown, 

—LfYonid,’Esthonia, In'gria, (’arelia,and'^art of Poland, 

— is douljtful. There can, however, lie no doubt that, 
though lie was far from justified^fu the extreme course 
he ado])teif, he had reason enough fur dissatisfaction. 

The ambassador, in acconjtnce wjth the perfidious sysj^ 
tem of Russia, had fomented the dissensions betwein 
the monarih, the senate, and the people, and endea. 
voured to restore the old ordc/ of things an ord^ 
iri^cli less favourable to the'authority of the crown tharp 
the constitution which had been recently adopted. 

But the most powerful of the causes which led to the 
w’ar, were the persuasions of Prussia and Eflgland, 
arising from,\hcir design to efiec^a disunion in favour 
of Turkey. The one furnished him with money, the 
other promised him a* fleet. Thg ’ msgiifesto of the 

u 4 
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king to justify the step, atnl tlie conditions whicli ho 
imposeti as the price of peace, weie sufficiently absurd: 
they proved''that he had resolved on the struggle, 
though aware that motives were wanting to justify it, 

17Sr.. It commenced by hostKities in Finland, whichHlus- • 
tavus invaded. Jlut they were skirmishes rather than 
battles; and theugh the success generally •Inclined to 
the invaders, it was scarcely worth the obtaining. The 
chief reason was, the disaftection of the soldiers tliem- 
selves, many of wliom had probdbjiy been gained by 
llussian gold. #They contended, however, that as the 
king had embarked in the \var ..without the sanction 
of his states,— an indispensable preliminary,'-c-tliej^ 
could not conscientiously sanction what they felt to 
be illegal. 'Some of tkeni absolutely refused to advance 
against Frcderikshain, and >vcre supported in their 
rebellion' by the soldiery. Coupled with this was the 
failure of the Swedish to arrest the operations of the 
Russian fleet; on the contrary, it ,was itself blockaded 
in tfie bay of Sweaborg during the iji'st of the campaign. 

■ Nok was this the worst. Denmark, as the ally of 
Russia, effected a diversion by the invasion of western 
Sweden. Oustavus raised the siege, re-embarled, pro¬ 
ceeded to defenil his own kingdom, and threw hiin- 
seff into Gottei.burg, which the Danes were besieging. 
Through the good offices of England, howevqr, a truce 
was made, the siege», raisotl, and the Danish fleet re¬ 
tired. 

17S9,^ The operations of, the following year were not more 

1790. favourable to (lustavus. lie succeeded, indeed, in 
banishing disaffection from his troops by the punish¬ 
ment of sume, by the bribery of others. Rut his fleet 
^♦was defeated by tht prince of Nassau, then in the sqf- 
vice of Russia ; soon afterwards his troops were driven 
from Russian Finlaml. In vain did the enterprising 
monarch persevere. In his attempts to re-enter Fin¬ 
land, he was again 'I'epulscd; and a second time was 
his flefet defeated by the same admiral. Blockaded, 
however, in the Gi^f of Wybui’g, he valianfiy cut.his 
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way through the hostile squadron ; and in flic ensuing 
autumn, destroyed great portion of it. liift if he 
was thus enabled to return with ^ory^into his own 
parts,* his rosourics were nearly exhausted. His sub- 
■ 'sequent operations on the <leep were generally*unsuc¬ 
cessful ; on land, hd was unable to resume the siege of 
Fiederickrliam, Both parties were tired of the war ; 
apd the peace of Wezela restored tliem to precisely the 
same ])Obitiou in which they stood prior to the com¬ 
mencement oi* hostilities. The treaties of Nystadt and 
of Abo were contirmed; and the only advantage *to 
compcMisate the king, for the loss of an army and a 
fleet, ’fcfts ])erinission to purchase corn in Livonia. 

Into the other foreign transactions of Catherine w'e 
shall not enter, as enough hasjhcen said Ito show the 
general tendency of her policy. It was manifestly one 
of aggression, — soiJft;tiincs, indeed, suspentfed for a 
moment, but suspended only to be renewed with greatt'r 
chances of success. Such policy had been the funda¬ 
mental principle o^ Russian government ever since the 
czar I’eter I. Prior to him, the Russian ti^ops jiverc 
unknown, in Germany ; and their appearance created as 
much sivprise as' that of the Chinese wouW have done, 
^lut when once atlmXted into the great family of Kuro- 
peait nations, — as a mejnber of the great social com¬ 
pact, ^— ^he progress of .this power was alarmingly rapid, 
l^ct us contemplate for a mom^iit the career of Rus¬ 
sian aggrandizement, in Europe and Asia, from 1()9(> 
to the death of (Jatlierino.** 1. Kamschatka, comprisii^ 
above 4000 square miles* 2. Azof, with its territef]^ 
179 square miles.* 3, Ingria, j)art of Finland, of 
Eshonia, and of Livonia, as ceded tq the c»r Peter by 
t|ic peace of Nystadt in f711, comprising near .SO<94> 
square miles. 4. By the same czar Persia was con¬ 
strained to cede Daghestan, Schirvan, Ghilan, Mezen- 
deran, Asterabad, containing about 1,500 square#miles.* 
5. In ly.llj^fhe Khirgish Tartars*suhmitted, and placed 

* 'rho«o {cginns were subsequently rc&torccl, but only to be resumed at 
a n\orc favourable opportuiiityf 
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und^r the sovereignty of Russia a territory comprising 
above 31,000 square miles. (). •The following )car, 
another body of Tartars submitted^ whose country 
covered an extent of above 1.5,000 fquare miles. 7. 
During the reign of Elinabeth, tlic only acqiiilition 
made was that of Kymmengard, comprising only 42 
square miles. Peter 111. had no leisure tr augment 
the empire; but Catherine would have delighted the 
first sovereign of that name. 8. The three partitions 
of Poland brought her above 800®’ square leagues of 
territory. 9» Frpm Turkey, an extent of above 2500. 
— These, let us remember, weye possessions incor¬ 
porated with the empire; and wc do not take into con¬ 
sideration the regions which, like Mingrelia, (leorgia, 
&e., submitted to theticzarina, and which, though de¬ 
pendent on her, could not be called parts of her 
monarchy. Indeed, it has alwa^i been the policy of 
this court to encroach by degrees — to assume the 
protection of a territory before the sovereignty. This 
show' of moderation has done mupli to disarm the 
jealo.usy <?f other countries; but it has imposed only 
on the blind. The retrospect is full of insftruction. 
We may add^, so is that which might be furnialrted by a 
survey of the same policy, from tlie death of Cathe-' 
rintf II. to the jTesent time. , * 

Of this princess we have only to add, that ^she died 
in 1796 . 
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THE TWO MANIFESTOS OF CATHERINE II. 

* 

No. I.— Manifesto of the Empre.^s Catherine II., which 

WAS CAUSE]) TO RE FKINTEU AND DISTRIBUTED ABOUT THE 

City. * ^ * 

By the grace of God, Catlierine II. Empress and Auto- 
cratrix of all the liussias, &c. 

. • 

Ai.r true sons of I^ssia have clearly seen the -great danger 

to which the M'hule Russian empire has actually bP^n exjjoseiL 
First, the, foundations of our orthodox Greek religion have 
been shaken, and Its traditions exposed to totui destruction; 
^o that there was aI|,soliitely reason to fear that tlie faith 
whicji has licen established in Russia from the earliest times 
would be entirely changed, hnd a foreign rdligion introduced. 
In tin; secpnd place, the ^lory which Russia has acquired at 
the ex{K‘nsc of so much blooi^ and •which was carried to the 
higl ii'St pit£h by her victorious arms,* has been trampled under 
foot by the peace lately coiscluded with its most dangerous 
enemy. And, lastly, the domestic regulations, which areJjiu 
basis of the country’s welfare, have been entirely overturnen. 

For thive causes, overcome by the imminent perils with 
which our faithful subjects were t^reate^ied, and seeing how 
sincere and express their desires on ^his matter were; ^c, 
]l'/^Uing our trust in the Almighty and his divine justice, have 
ascended the sovereign iini)erial throne of all the Riissias, 
land have received a solemn oatli of fidelity from all our loving 
subjects. ^ * 

St. Feterslyirg, June 28. 1762. 
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No. TI.-r,^rANIFF.STO OF THF KmI’RF.SS^CaTIIERINK II., GIVING 
AN Account op iikh oMotives fur taking the Heins of 
(jovernaient into iikr IIanos. 

I}y the {rys/cc of God, we Catherine II. Einpies^aiul * 
Sovereiirii of all the llussias, make known these pre¬ 
sents to all onr loving subjects, ecclesiastical, military, 
and civil. . • 

« 

OcR accession to the imperial throne of all the llnssias is ? 
manifest proof of tliis trutli, that when sincere hearts endea\our 
for good, tlie haiul of God directs them. * We I'lever had either 
de'fign* or desire to arrive at < empire, tliAugh the means by 
which it hath pleasti tlie Almighty, according to the inscrut¬ 
able views of his providence, to pluce*'us upon the throne of 
Hussia, our dear country. 

On the dcutli of our most august and dear aunt, the empress 
£li/ahetli PetPovna, of gl<jnoiis memory, all true patiiots (now 
our most faithful subjects), groaning for the loss of so tender a 
mother, pl.-ved their only cons'dation m obeying lien nephew, 
whom she had named for her successor, that tliey might show 
thereby, in some degree, their acknowledgments to tlieir de¬ 
ceased sovereign. And although they soon found out the 
weakness of his mind, unfit to rule so vast an empire, they 
imagined ht^i'ould have known hisown insnniciency. Where¬ 
upon'they sought our maternal assistance in tlie aflairs of 
government. 

But w hen alisolutc power falls to the lot of a monarch who^ 
lias not snilicieiit virtue and humanity fb place just bounds to 
it, it'degenerates ii/to a fruitful soince of the most pernidious 
e\ils. 'riiis is the sum, in short, of what our native country 
has suffered. She struggled to be delivered from a’sovertign 
who, being blindly given » p to the most dangerous passions, 
thought of nothing but indulging them, w’itliout employing 
himself in the w'clfare of the empire committed to liis care. 

‘i'uring the time of his being'grand-duke, and heir to the 
throne of Russia, he often caused the most bitter ;^riofs to his 
most augfist aunt and sovez-eign (the truth of which is known 
to^dl our coiut), how'over he might behave himself outwardly: 
lx.ng kept under her eye by her tenderness, he looked upo* 
this mark of affection as an insupportable yoke, lie could 
not, liowever, disguise himself so well, but it was perceived by 
all our (aitliful subjects that he was possessed of llie most 
audacious ingratitude, wkich he somelir.ics sliow’i d by personal 
contempt, sometimes by an avowed hatred to the- nation. At 
length, throwing aside his cloak of hypocrisy, he thought it 
more fit to let lopse th^ bridle of his passions, than conduct 
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himself as the heir of so groat an empire. In*a worj, the 
least traces of honour vjiere not to be perceived in hinl. Wliat 
Were the eonsequenees of all this ? i, „ 

was scarcely assured that the death of his aunt and bene¬ 
factress .approlichei/, but he banished her inetjiory cntij|L*ly from 
his mind; ii. ly, even before sin!'had sent forth her last groan. * 
lie only cast an eye of contempt on the corpse exposed on the 
bier; and gs the ceremony at that time re(piired obliged him to 
approach it, he did it with his eyes manifestly replete wirti joy ; 
fven intimating his ingratitude.by his words. 1 mighr add, 
that the ohseipd<'''' would have been nothing equal to the dignity 
of so great and mc^tianimous a sovereign, if our ien^ler„re- 
spect to her, cemented by the ties of biqpd, and the extreme 
alK’Clion helwcen ii', had not made us take that duty ui)on us, 

Ile^^imagined that it was not to the Supreme l?eing, but 
► only to ch'uice, that he was indebted for absolute power; and 
that he had it in his hands, nut for the good ;^f his subjects, 
but solely for his own satisfaction. 'Adding, therefore, licence 
to absolute power, he made all the changes in the state w hich 
the wealfness of his ui,'#id could suggest, to the ojipression cf 
the people. 

Having effaced fiom Ins heart e\en the least traces of the 
lioly orthodox religion (tliough he had been sulHcienllyitanght 
the prjncijiles iherecd’), he began first by rooting ioiit this true 
religion, established so long in llussia, by ahseiiing luinself 
from the |K>iise of (hid, and of prayeis, in so open a nuinner, 
that soii^* of his subjects, excited by consciei-Ire and honesty, 
seeing Ins irreverence^ind contempt of the riles of tlie cluncli, 
or rather t{ie railleries he made of them, and icandalising jbem 
by his hehaxiour, dared to make lenionstrances to him concern¬ 
ing ji; doyig, scarcely esca|)cd the resentment 

xxliich they iniglu have expectyd fror» so capiicioiis a soveieign, 
whose po^er was not limited by any human laws, lie even 
intended to destroy the chiirche«, and ordered some to be 
pulled down. He prohibitjpd those to have chapels in ,^ir 
own houses, wliose iiiiiimities hindered them from visiting the 
house ofadod. Thus he would have domineeied ovii the 
fuithful, in eiultavonring to stillc^ in tl]em th^^ieur of God, 
which the holy Scripture tcAclws us ,^o be the beginuin^of 
‘■tvisdoni. 

I'rom this want of Tieal towards God, and contempt of his 
* laws, resulted that scorn to the civil and natural laws of his 
kingdom; for having but an only son, which God^li.id given 
us, the grand-diike l^inl I'etrovitclf, he would not, when he 
ascended the throne of lliissia, diclare him for li.'s successor,* 
that beiifg reserved for Jiis capiicc, which leuded to the detri- 
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ment/)f us and of our son, having an inclination to overthrow 
the righlf that his aunt iiad vested in«him, and to make the 
government of, our native country pass into the hands of 
strangers; in opposition to that maxim of natural riglv', ac¬ 
cording io which nobody can transmit to another morc'tii^n he. 
lias received liiniself. 

Although with great grief we saw this intention, we did not 
believe that we ourselves, and our most dear son, rhould have 
been exposed to a persecution so severe: but all persons of 
probity having observed that tlie me.isures that he pursued, by 
their elfccts, manifetted that they Imd a natural tendency to our 
rui^, a\id tliat of our dear successor, their^ generous and pious 
hearts were justly a|jrnicd: animated with zeal for the interest 
of their native country, and astunishec][ at our patience under 
these heavy persecutions, they secretly informed us that ^ur life 
was ill danger, in order to engage us to undertake the burthen* 
of governing ^ large an empire. 

While the whole nation' were on the point of testifying their 
disapprobation of his measures, he nevertheless continued to 
grieve them the more, by subverting all* hose excellent arrange¬ 
ments established by Peter the Great, our most dear prede¬ 
cessor, of glorious memory, which that true fatlier of his country 
accomplished by indefatigable pains and labour through the 
whole course of a reign of thirty years. i The late Peter the 
Third«dcspis,id the laws of the empire, and her most respectable 
tribunals, to such a degree that he could not even be-'r to hear 
them meutionex\ ^ 

After one bloody war, he raslily ontf*rcd upon another, in« 
whicl^ tlie interests of Russia were no way conco''ned. ,,11© 
entertained an insuperable aversion to the regiments of guards, 
which had faithfully served his illustrous ancestors; ^nd m^de 
innovations in the army, w.' jich, fpr from exciting in their breasts 
noble sentiments of valour, only served to discourage troops 
always ready to spill their best blood in the cause of their 
cottitry. He changed entirely the face of the army; nay, it 
even seemed that, by dividing their habits into so many uni¬ 
forms, ai>d giving them so many different embellish uents, for 
the most part/^ntasti^^l to die greatest degree, lie intended to 
jii/Juse into them a suspi^cion that they did not, in ed^t, belong 
to one master, and thereby jirovoke the soldiers, in the heat ot 
battle, to slay one another; although experience demonstrated 
that unifonnity in dress had not a little contributed towards 
unanimity: ^ 

Inconsiderately and incessantly bent on pernicious regu¬ 
lations, t)C so alienated the hearts of his subjects, tfiat there was 
scarcely a single person to be found in tlie nation wlu did not 
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openly express his disapprobation, and was even desirous to 
take away his life; but |ho laws of God, which coinmsfhd suve^ 
reign princes to be respected, being deeply ctigraveik on the 
heart ^of our faithful subjects, restrained them, and engaged 
Jthem to wait w'ith ^^tienee, till the hand of Cif)d strucl^the im¬ 
portant blow, arid by his fall d^ivered an oppressed people. 
Under those circumstances, now laid before the impartial eyes 
of the publis, it was, in fact, impossible but*our soul should be 
troubled with those impending woes which threatened our coun- 
tiy, and with that persecution which we, and our most dear son, 
the heir of the l^ussian throne,‘unjustly suffered; being almo&l 
entirely excluded fropUT the inijicyal palace; in such sor|, tlyit 
all who harl regard for us, or rather thoeg wlio had courage 
enough to speak it (for \^c have not been able to find that there 
is one pe^on who is not devoted to our interest), by expressing 
*heir sentiments of respect due to us as their empress, endan¬ 
gered their life, or at least tlicir fortune. In fii),e, the endea¬ 
vours he made to ruin us, rose to sudli a pitch, that the broke 
out in public; and then charging us with being the cause of 
tlie muruflirs which his jown imprudent measures uccasioiicd, 
his resolution to take away our life openly appeared. But 
being informed of liis purpose by some of our trusty subjects, 
who were determined to deliver their country, or perish mi the 
attempt, relying on tl^ aid of the Almighty, we cheerfully ex¬ 
posed our person to danger, with all that magnaiiijnity vefiich 
our native country had a right to expect in return for her i^bc- 
tion to us.^ Afler liAving invoked the Most Iligll, and reposed 
ifiir hope in the divine ^vour, we resolved also eitlicr to sacri¬ 
fice o^ir lift; for our country, or save it from diloodshed -p'd 
calamity. Scarcely had we tAken this resolution, by the direc¬ 
tion of.fav(^ring Heaven, and declared our assent to the depu¬ 
ties of the empire, than the orders ofAe State crowded to give 
us assuranci!s of their fidelity and submission. 

It now remained fur us, i» pursuance of the love we bore 
our faithful subjects, to preve'st the C(Misequences which we eya 
prehended, in case of the late emperor’s inconsiderately placing 
bis confideive in the imaginary power of the Holstein troops 
(for whose sake lie stayed at OranieiAiaum^ living^i indolenc^ 
and abandoning the most presshig exigeijpies of the state), anq 
tliA'e occasioning a carnage, to which our guards and other regi¬ 
ments were ready to expose themselves, for the sake of their 
native country, for ours, and that of our successor.* For these 
reasons we looked upon jt as a necessary duty towards ^ur sub¬ 
jects (to which* we were immediately*called by the voice of 
God) to prevefit so great a misfortune, by prompt and proper 
measures. aTherefore, placyig ourselves at the head of tlie body- 
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guarris, regiments of artillery, and other troops in and about 
the iinptrial residence, we undertook to disconcert an iniquitous 
design,^of which we were as yet only informed in part. 

But scarcely were we got out of the city, before we rq dived 
two letters from^tbe late emperor, one qttick on the heels of 
the other. The first by our vive-chancellor the prince Crailitzin, 
entreating us to allow him to return lo Holstein, his native 
dominions; the otlier by major-general Michael Ismailotf, by 
which he declared, that of his own proper motion he renounced 
tlie crown and throne of llmsiu. In this last he begged of us 
to allow him to withdraw to lk)lstcin with Eli/abetli Voront- 
zqft'and Goudovitch. These two last hrtjiers, studed with flat¬ 
tering expressions, came to our hands a few hours after he had 
given orders for putting us to death, as w'e have been since 
informed from the very jiersons who were appointed t^) execute 
those unnatural orders. 

In the mean time, he had still resources left him, which were 
to arm against us his ITtdstein troops, and some small detach¬ 
ments then about his person; he had also in his power several 
personagds of distinction belonging t«^-our court; as he might 
therefore have compelled us to agree to terms of accommodation 
still more hurtful to our country (for after having learned what 
great commotions there were among the people, lie had detained 
them its liostagcs at his palace of Oranienliaum, and our hu¬ 
manity wc ild never have consented to their destruction, but, to 
save^ their lives, we would liave risked seeing a part of those 
dangers reviv d by an accoimnodation), several persons of high 
tank about our person reijucsted us to send liiin a hdiet in re¬ 
turn, proposing to him, if his intentions were such as he de¬ 
clared them to b^', that he should* instantly send us a voluntary 
and formal renunciation of the throne, wrote by his. own hand, 
for the public satisfactio-. Major-general Ismailoil carried this 
proposal, and tlie writing he now sent buck was assfollows: — 

# 

During the short .pace of- my absolute reign over the 
empire of Russia, 1 became sensible that 1 was not able to 
su])pi1rt so great a burthen, and that iny abilities viere not eipial 
to tlie task o^’governirf^ so^great an empire, eitlier as a sovereign, 

in any other capacity whatdl^r. I also foresaw the great 
troubles which must have from thence arisen, and have hct-ii 
followed with the total ruin of the empire, and covered me 
with eternal disgrace. After having, therefore, seiioiisly re¬ 
flected tiiereon, I declare, without constraint, and in the most 
soleinu mariner, to thd* Russian empire, ami to the whole 
universe, that I for ever renounce the goverimit'Ut of the said 
empire, never desiring hereafter to reign therein, sillier as an 
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absolute sovereign, or under any other form of government; 
never wisliing to aspire (thereto, or to use any means, of any 
sort, for that purpose. As a pledge of which, I swear sin¬ 
cerely before God sind all the world, to this present renunci¬ 
ation, written and signed this 29th of June, A7G2, O. 3. • 

w « PETER.’* 

It is thusy without spilling one drop of blood, that wf have 
ascended the Russian throne, by the assistance of God, and the 
approving suffrages of our dear‘country. Humbly adoring 
the decrees of l^ivine IVoviddice, we ussurb our faithful sub¬ 
jects, that we will no^Tail, by night and by day, to invoke ibe 
Most High to bless our sceptre, and enabl t us to wield it for 
the maintenance of our grthodox religion, the security and de¬ 
fence of ')iir flear native conntry, and the support of justice ; 

< s well as to put an end to all miseries, iniquities, and violences, 
by strengthening and fortifying our heart for the* public good. 
And as we ardently wish to prove effectually how far wc merit 
the reciprocal love of our people, for whose happiness wc 
acknowledge our throne '^o be appointed, wc solemnly promise; 
on our imperial word, to make such arrangements in the 
empire, that the government may be endued with an intrinsic 
force to support itself within limited and proper bounds^ and 
each department of t^c state provided with wholesome laws 
and regulations, sufficient to maintain good order ^hereid, at 
all times, and under all circumstances. ? 

By whic^i means tkre hope to establish hereafteV the empire 
aud our sovereign pow'>r, (however they may have been for¬ 
merly weak(;ned,) in such a manner as to ;;cAnfort the dis¬ 
couraged hearts of all true patriots. We do not in the least 
ddubt but that our loving subjects will, as w'ell for the salvation 
of their own souls, as for tho goc;7'of religion, inviolably 
observe the dath which they have sworn to us in the presence 
of the Almighty God; we thGlreupon assure them of our im¬ 
perial favour. * * 

Done at Petersburg, July 6. 1762. 
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LETTER OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. T^' 

^ * M. h'aIEMBEUT. ' f. 

Tuanslation of a from the Empress of Russia 

TO It’ALEMUERT, AT PAUIS, WHOM SUE l%AO IMViTSU 

INTO Russia to educate her Son. 

h •• 

M, d’Alembert, 

^ ' I 

I^HAVE just received the answer yow.wrot^ to Mr. Odart, 
ill which you refuse to trans|tlant yourself to assist in (he edu¬ 
cation of my son. 'i easily conceive that it costs a philosopher, 
like you, nothing to despise what the 'world calls grandeur and 
honour: these, in your eyes, arc very little; and I c.aif readily 
agree with you that they'are so. Considering things in this 
light, there vlouhl be nok^iing great in the behaviour of queen 
Christina [of Sweden] which has been so highly extolled; and 
often censured with more justice. B^it to be born and called 
to contribute to the happiness and even the instruction of a 
whole nation, and yet decline it, is, in my opinion, refusing to 
do th^t good which you wish to do. Your philosophy is 
founded in a love to mankind: permit me then to tell you, 
that^to rcfy[se to serve mankind, whilst^it is in your power, is 
to miss your aim. 1 know you too well to be a good man, to 
ascribe your Refusal to vanity. I know ,^h3t theSole motive 
of it is the love of ease, and leisure to cultivate lettlcs and tl^c 
friendship of (hose you esteem. UtSt what is there in thik 
objection ? 'CoAie, with all your friends; 1 ^romisA both 
them and you, every convcnicncy and advantage that depends 
upon me; and perhap^ you will 'Und more libei*Ly and ease 
here than in your nativd couiftry. You refused invitation 
of the king of Prussia, notwitjistanding your obligations to 
]{im; but that prince l)^s no smi. 1 own to you, that 1 have 
the education of my son so mucti at heart, and 1 think you so 
necessary to it, that perhaps I press you with too much earnest¬ 
ness. Eltc^sQ my indiscretion for the sake of the occasion of 
h ; and be akured *that it is esteem for you tliat makes me 
«o urgent. ’ 

Mosco, CATHARINE. 

Nov. l.'J. 17G2. 

i. 

In this whole lettev I have ai'gu£d only C'om what I have 
found in your writings: you would not contradict yourself. 
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emigration op the kalmuk tartars. 

*Tho*oii we have given the substance of the following rela-' 
tion in the text, the reader will not be sorry to sec a further 
account of it here. 

Of the Kalinuks or (Elects*, brethren of like race with the 
Mongolcs, several branches are in subjection to the Russian 
empire. Their original abocj/c, if we may pse such an expres¬ 
sion in speaking of n* madic hordes, is the Kalinuekia: lyj^g 
westwafd toward th% proper McAigolia, and in the north and 
east of the lesser Biikharia. At the latter*end of the last cen¬ 
tury, two tribes of thefti, the Torgot and Derbet, drew up in 
tlic stefipe on the Volga above Astrakhan. Till very modern 
'times, they remained however only as protected neighbours, 
and were tolerably independent on tlic governiJlcnt. Rut in 
1757 the vice-khan Dondudidaschi, contrary to the established 
custom of all the khans to receive their appointment from the 
dalailama in Tibet, thdught fit, though they arc of the luma 
religion, to apply to Russia for the nomination of his son as his 
successor. At Petersburg the reciuest was granted witl\ great 
sitisfaction, which jierfiaps would not have been the case on an 
application to Tibet the father was constituted actual k}ian ; 
and tlie son, only Ifl years old, without hesitation declared 
successor, 'Vvith an,allowance of 500 rubles p^r unnum\ and 
•installed tlith the usual solemnities. On the death of the father 
in 17bl, Russia thought she hud a right to, meddle in the 
aflairy of die young sovereign: insteiid ot the accustomed 
council of eight saissans, it was made to consist of a larger 
number, whom the court easily retained by paying each of the 
]neinl)crs a ^salary of 100 rubles' lUe friendly protection was 
thus (as has happened in various other case^) changed into an 
actual sovereignty. In consequence ,of fresh regulations, tt^ 
khan lost his former unlimitetl authority, and became nothing 
mere than the president of his council; nor had he any longer 
tlie right to dismiss this council; l^e could opli^ complain to 
the imi)erial college of Russiaand he w^ taught to esteem R 
at^antage enough that the sovereign trilfunal stood open to his 
appeal. In all other respects these Kalinuks retained their 
religion and their manners; they roamed about* the steppe, 
had an aversion to permanent dwellings, and lived onHho pro¬ 
duce of their ^ocks jshd herds. Tkesc consisted in sheep, 

camels, and pdncipally in horses; the whole nation was armed 

■ 

* Improperly, Elcuts. ' 

X 2 1 
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and mounted; and their favourite drink, like that of all tliese 
Tartar tribes, was a s]iirituous extract r»f mares’ milk, called in 
their laiij^uagc koumish. * The pasture of tliese horses re¬ 
quires this roving life; as a father of a family may [losse^t'rom 
, 100 to >300, and. some of them even 40(5o heads. Many of 
them were in gocxl circumstances, and very respect:ible people; 
kind, generous, and hospitable: this last quality they possess 
in an,enunent degree, and show it to every one whro ]jcaccably 
enters their tents. But they are quite the reverse to such as 
attack them as foes, especially to nations whom they acknow¬ 
ledge not ns brothers. Accordihgly, Russia e;npluyed them in 
h(! .ts in the Prussian war ; jind German/^ still recollects with 
horror the Asiatic s%vages tliat were let loose uiwn her without 
regard to morals and the rights of hmpanity. In the Turkish 
war they likewise fought fur Russia in the distri«t,.of the 
Kuban. Such was the situation of them till the year 1770. ^ 
In the morn time great heart-burnings had long'subsisted 
among the most consideraole of them on account of the inno¬ 
vations introduced by the Russians. The circumscription of 
their primitive liberty, their reducing their khan to'a .state of 
dependence, the intermeddling of a foreign nation in their con¬ 
stitution and laws, which begot dissensions and disobedience in 
the horde, the injuries (real or imaginary) which some princes 
had received from Russian otiicers; all this awakened an irre¬ 
sistible haifkering after their former condition ; and as it was 
not to be hoped for where they were, no choice m^os left, but 
they must seek it in their ancient plains, where thei|^ ancestors 
knew of no Europeans. Just at thi; time the governor o'^ 
Astrakhan appointed a lieutenant named Kischeiiskdi, ^as in¬ 
spector of these peaceful Kalmuks. Kischensku'i, a man of 
insatiable rapacity, by insensible degrees got possession of a 

* The ordinary drink, thus Called, is prepared in the rollow'ing msinner: 
—Taiung a given quantity of mare’s milk of one day, tliey add to it a sixth 
part of water, an eighth part of the ..uurcst cow's milk that ran be pro- 
db^-ed, but at any time after-'ards a spialler portion of old koumish will 
better answer the purpose of acidulating; they then cover the vessel with 
a thick cloth, and set it In a place moderately warm; here theyllcave it to 
rest for four and twenty hours, at the end of which period, the milk will 
have got srnir. and a thick scum will bo formed on the surface. They 
new beat it witfr a stick resembling at the lower end a chumstaff, till the 
f„re-inrtitioncd scum be entirely bledded with the subjacent fluid ; which 
done, it is set to remain twenty-four hours in a tall vessel shaped lile a 
churn. The beating is now repeated till the liquor appears to be tnoroughly 
homogcncous,^and in this state it is called kumiss, the proper taste whereof 
is an agreeable mixture of sweet and acid. Whenever it is wanted for use, 
it is first S.iaken. Being duly prepared In tight vessels, and put in a cold 
place, it will keep three months and upwa^s without detnment to its 
quality. — It serves both for meat and drink; Is an excellent stomachic, 
and a remedy for disorders of the nervous system, of the breast, &c. The 
Tartars also make a distillation of this fermented milk, by which process 
they obtain a spirituous liquor, supplying to them the place o^ brandy. 
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ffrcat part part of their cattle, and sold them to his own hc'nefit. 
His exactions soon ]xroi‘nred liim an immense fortune. lint 
his avarice, far from diminishing, seemed radier tO''incrcase 
with ^e mearus of Its gnatitication. 

Ove of their princes, a veneraldc old raan/wlio haershed his« 
blood in the service qf Russia, in recompense for which the 
enfij)ress luul given him her miniature portrait set round with 
brilliants, atid which he wore suspended to his neck, was one 
day ap])liefl to by Kischensko'i for some presents in addition to 
those which he had already given him. The old man, irri¬ 
tated at his insolence,, ^ould not refrain fruAi breaking out into 
reproaches on his iiqusticc and rthe vexations he enqjloycd'to 
the ruin of tlie unhappy Kalmuk.s. KiscAensko'i, oflcnded at 
the truth of these re])reachcs, had the temerity to strike him 
on ihe^ace, and having at the same time ordered one of the 
a'aissans, the minister of the khan who interposed in liis behalf, 
to he seized by his soldiers, ordered him the punsbhmont of the 
battogties.* 

The Kalmuks had, if not patiently, at least quietly, sufTcred 
the rapacity and pcculav'ions of the Russian orticer; but 
could not endure the insult that had been put upon this 
venerable old man, who stood in great respect among them. 
The prie-its .and the elders of the horde having held a consult¬ 
ation, resolved to ahahdon the territory of the Russian empire, 
and retire to the foot of the mountains of Tibet, ilie country 
of their progenitors. The common [loople were easily per- 
‘^uaded; iispecinlly as they were told that the Russian regu¬ 
lations were introducetb for no other purpose tlitUi to compel 
them tto the three things which they most whnhrred : Cls.'is- 
tianity, .igriculture, and the raising recruits. A little priestcraft 
w.as *il«o Imd recourse to"on this occa-sion. Tlie noyons or 
princes set up a lama, whom they ram^d in a moment to lie the 
immortal archpriest or dalailama, in tho tbllowing manner: — 
It was propagated abroad, that a famous Kalmuk priest, who 
hail died three years before, Ihtd now ,appeared again alive, a./fl 
had issued a jiroclamatioii to the peo]ile, that he was risen from 
the dead at'Tibet, in the residence of the great dalailama; of 
all which a written testimony was broiighr from Ilie immortil 
hiirji priest; in which it was declared, that being now bccomic 
a being of a .su])erior order, he foreknew the fntc.s and fortunes 

t 

* Jlattngues—a sort of iiunishnient used in Russia Tor imVrior ofTcnccs. 
The sulTercr i^ laid on his face upon the' {rroiind, stripped to his yi'aist, and 
the arms and legs extemlctL^ Tuo men, one of whom sits on his necH, 
and tiu‘ other on his logs,^ beat him alternately on the b.uk with tho 
huttogues, wliieli:.aro rods of the thickness of the little linger. I'ervons 
having any authority over others may infliet tltis punisiiment njiiiii them 
without any^form of trial or Jogal prcK'ess. Nobles and peasants aru 
equally liable to it, wlicn It is ordered by superiors. •* 

X 3 
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of th(f nation, and required them, in the name of their gods, to 
return, and again take possession of*ihcir ancient territory. 
This happened'Ihwards the close of the year 1770, just \i;hen 
they thought it the proper moment for the grand rupture; 
otherwisf they would have i^uffered the lama to hstvc. slept ■ 
quietly in his grave for a longer or a shorter time. 

It was an unpardonable neglect in the commanding officer jn 
those parts nut to ]Ait a stop to the proceedings of the horde, 
so as to ]irevent the emigration, as tlieir intention was publicity 
known in tliose parts. He even suffered himself to be duped 
by the Kalinnks, t& whom, on their fcQ'ging *5ome pretext of 
ap^ireltl'iision from the Kirguiscs, their ficighbours, he gave 
two pieces of cann^'ti, with ammunition and some engineers. 
Accordingly, in the autumn, they began their march: a pro¬ 
digious troop, with wives, children, and servants, having their 
droves, liorses, flocks, goods, huts, and tents. The captaiif 
under the cot.'imand of khan was forced to migrate with 
them at the head of his kozaks. The march was conducted 
regularly /'nough, in three troops, who constantly kept in 
sight; the flanks of each were particulkVly covered, and besides 
this they had a van and a rear guard. At the beginning they 
plundered the fisheries and the trading houses on the borders 
of thc'A^olga and the Ca.spian. Hut, 01 / their progress into the 
southern Siberia, they came upon the kokaks of the Yaik, who 
stop|lcd a.nH pursued the flying horde, cut thousands of them 
to pifeces, and forced thousands to return. In the spfring, 1771, 
they were attacked by the Kirguises, their inveteratt' enemies 
and, after a bloody engagement, took many of them prisoners.' 
In<lhe summer^ they proceeded tl^rough the ancient Mo ngolia 
to the Chinese borders; where an army of the Mandshu * re¬ 
ceived them, and afforded them protection. «' - , 

Tlic secret of their flight wUs so well kept, that it was not 
known to the llussians till two days after their departure. 
Three regiments were sent in pul^suit of them to no purpose. 

Kalmuks were more in h£ste than they; and, besides, 
they were two days before them. These regiments wandered 
a long time in the deserts, and a considerable 'part of the 
■sctldicrs peri^f.ed. *■ 

^ When the news of fbe emigration was brought to St. Peters¬ 
burg, a corps of troops were ordered by the court to go in quest 
of them. Ibit, if the former pursuits were too late, it W£^ 
not likely’ that these should come up with them: the lament¬ 
able particulars of thif expedition nay be .read in captain 
Rytschkoff's journal; where it may be seen '^hat difficulties 
and hardsliips these indefatigable pursuers of the fugitive horde 
I * Thf present eraper jr of China. 
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cncountel’ccl, in their devious marclics on this unavailing ex¬ 
pedition, and what ysatiety of distresses they suilercd in the 
di^ry inhospitable regions and waterless ••deserts* through 
whit * they passed. At length nothing farther was to be done 
) but ^o ^ake appacation by a written ineiuorial tu«Chitin, ti^ 
demand the restitution of tlieVunaways. Hut the supreme 
tribunal of Pekin answered the rescript of the Jiussiaii senate 
abruptly, itt a scornful and derisory manner, and concli^ded by 
saying, that “ their sovereign was not a prince so unjust as to 
deliver up his subjects to foreigners, nor so cruel a fatlier as to 
drive away children ^o retdtncd to the bbsom of their family. 
That he had no iid^imation of ^he design of the Kalmukittill 
the mftment of their arrival; and that liten without delay he 
caused to be restored 4.0 them the habitations that had bc- 
longeci to them from time immemorial. That, in short, the 
impress had no reason to complain of the Kahnuks, but cer¬ 
tainly the oflicer who' had dared, to lift hisdiand against a 
servant c»f the khans, and to order their ministers to undergo 
the batto^ucs.” The letter was thus subscribed:^—“ In the 
:16th year, the 7th inAith, and the i:ith day of trie reign of 
Kien-Long,” On various occasions Catharine frequently re¬ 
ceived from these her neighbours answers in a style which 
must have struck her the more sensibly, as she was accAstomed 
to hear from all tlit other monarchs in the Avorld^i very dif- 1 
ferent language. On her applying for a fresh tfeaty ftif the 
renewal the commerce with China by the caravans,*which 
*,fur sevcvl years had been interrupted, on accdftnt of some dif- 
' fcrenccs that had arisvi between the subjects of the two po- 
tent.'^fes, the answer given ^to her envoy — “ Let ^'^our 
ipiistress learn to keep old treaties; and then it will be time 
‘cnopgh apply for new ones.” Accordingly we see, from 
her private communications *,*how%^'nsible she was uyion this 
subject; mid she could scarcely endure to hear any praise, 
even jestingly, bestowed on* the emperor of China, who was 
otherwise known as an authbr and yfbet. 

Concerning the number of persons lost to Russia by this 
emigratioA, accounts do not agree. Some state it at 1:10,Q00 
families; which is certainly exif^geraUcd. ' #,Xurc accui^te 
s^tements say, that the hordc*in general consisted of nut mvKh 
above 70,000 tents, or hearths, of families. Those who vo.un- 
farily, returned, (fur doubtless many of them, on^thc fatiguing 
*and painful expedition over the deserts, yianted afte^ the more 
quiet abode on the Volga, and turned back,) and those wlio 
were brougl^t* in bjr the kozaks, are reckoned together at. 
12,342 tents. Those that escaped, therefore, estiinatiug them 

. ^For example, in Iter covrcspondeqpc wit]| Voltaire. 

X '4. 
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at tliQ, highest, were GO,000 licartlis. But liow great the 
number oi the individuals that died tipavi the roiid, and of those 
wlio \ver»^c.arrie4<into cai)tivity by the Kirguiscs, can neverebe 
known. , 

A eoupcil of waf was Iield to examine into the c<^1iVit of 
lieutenant-eolonel Kisehenskoi, and to ])ronounce upon it. 
But the business was conducted with negligence and every pos¬ 
sible delay. Kischensko'i employed a })art of tlie fruit of his 
rapine m procuring himself friends at court, or in corrupting 
his judges; and to flie great scandal of the majority of the 
llnssians, this man,, who had o^-casion^d the^tloss of such a 
nuiflbciv of subjects to the country, was i^cbmpenscd by the 
title of colonel. 


1 ) 


APPENDIX D. 

‘i- 

THE P11INCE5?S TAIIRAKANOFF, 

It has '.dready been mentioned that flio empress Elizabeth 
had tlirec Children liy her clandestine mari+.ige with the grand- 
veneliif AlexCy Grcgorievitcli llazumottsky. The youngest of 
these oliildren was a girl, brought up under the name Of princess 
Tarrakanolf. Vrince liad/.ivil, informed of this seft'ct, and 
irritated at (Catharine’s trampling undeio foot the rights of the 
Poloi, eoneeived‘’thnt the daughter of Elizabeth would fi.vnish 
him with a signal means of revenge. lie thought that it would 
not bo in vain if he opposed to the^ sovereign, whose arnies 
were spreading de>olatioi1'tbver' his unhappy country, a rival 
whose mother’s name should render dear to the Russians. Per- 
hajjs his ambition might suggest to him yet more lofty hopes. 
PdP.iaps he might flatter hiniself^With being one day enabled 
to mount the throne on which he intended to place the young 
'rarrakanctfl’ However this be, he gained over the'ijcrsons to 
wlv>m the eduCtition oi this princess was committed, carried her 
ofi,' and conveyed her t6 Rome. ^ 

Catharine, having intelligence of this transaction, took im¬ 
mediate steps to frustrate the designs of imnce Radzivil. Taking 
advantage of the circumstance of his being the chief of the con¬ 
federacy of the malecontents, she caused all hi« estates to be 

.seized, and redued him to the necessity of living on the pro- 

^ ■ 

* In 17G7 mailcmoisellc an Ttirrakanyff wa<i about twchc yea s of age. 
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(luce of the diamonds and the other valuahk effects Jic had car¬ 
ried with him to ItaljF. These supplies were soon exhausted. 
Padzivil set out in order to pick up what intulli^eucc he could 
cou “rning affairs in Poland, leaving the young TarrakanofF at 
Rome,, under tlic^arc of a single gouvernaDte, and an circunv 
stances extremely confined, brarcely had he reached his own 
country, wlien an offer was made to restore him his possessions, 
dn condition that he would take his young ward to Russia. He 
refused to submit to so disgraceful a proposal; hut he liad the 
Weakness to promise that he 'A'ould give liimself no farther 
concern about the daughter ilf Elizabeth.* This was the price 
of his pardon. * j , • • 

Altli.ey Orloff, charged with the execTrfiion of the will of the 
empress, seized the firs^ moment on his arrival at Leghorn, of 
layni^^.ia snare for tlie princess Tarrakanofl’. Ore * of those 
^intriguers who are so common in Italy, repaired immediately 
to llmrle; and, after having diseoyered the lodgings of the 
young l^ussian, he introduced himself to her in a military dress 
and under the name of an oflicer. He told her that he had 
been brcAight Ihitlier ly the sole desire of paying homage to a 
princess whose fate and fortunes were liighly interesting to all 
lior countrymen. lie seemed very much affected at the state of 
destitution in which lie found tier. He olfered her sonfb assist¬ 
ance, which necessity forced Iilt toacce])t; and the'fraitor soon i 
appeared to this unfortunate lady, as well as to tlK*wom.TJi'that 
waited onilicr, in the light of a saviour whom Heaven sent 
,to her deliverance.* * 

M •% T ^ 

\Vlu*n l)c thought hy luul suHii-itiiitly gained their confidence, 
he declared that he was commissioned by c(,iiIt* Alexius (V'loff 
Ao oiler to-the daughter of I'Ji/ahetli the throne that had been 
•Tilled J)y lipr mutber. Hv said that the Russians were discon* 
tented witli Cntliariiie ; that (Vltiil^i^pecially could never for¬ 
give her fifr her ingratitude and her tyranny ; and that, if the 
young princess would acee]ft of the services of that general, 
and recompense him by the ^raiit of‘her hand, it would noc oe 
long ere she saw the breaking out of that revolution which he 
had prejiar. d. 

Proposals so brilliant ought naAirally to opened tjic 
eyes of the princess Tarrakandff, and skown her the troachtty 
ot*liim that made them. lJut her itic\|)crience and her can¬ 
dour permitted her not to suspect any guile. ^Resides, the 
language of the emissary of AU'xius Orloff seemed .^inalogous 

* It* was a Ncajiolitan, 'aamod Kibas. lie afterwards rainc to Kussia, 
whore hn married miuU>moi:»el]e An.iNtasia, reputed da'i^rlitcr «jf M. de 
Detskoj, and has since been made kniglit of M^tn, and promoted tp the 
rank of vicCtUdmiral of the llhck S^a. 
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with th£ notions she had imbibed from prince Radzivil. She 
imagined herself destined to the throne ; ^nd all the airy dreams 
tliat any xeay rcl.V&d to that opinion could not but encour^e 
tlie deceit. She accordingly gave herself up to these flatty.ng 
hopes, andnwith a grateful heart concurred ni the designs of 
him who addressed her only to ner destruction. , 

Some time aller this, Alexius OrlufF came to Rome. Ills 
cmLssarr had already announced him. He was received its a 
benefactor. However, some persons to whom the princess and 
her gouvernante communicated the good fortnne that was pro¬ 
mised them, advised them to hi ou their gui^^'d against the 
designs of a man whose charactier for wickcjjiiess had been long 
established, and wlio 'oubtless had too much reason to i'.;matn 
faithful to the empress to think of conspiring against her. Far 
from profiting by tins good counsel, tlie princess was sr impru¬ 
dently frank as to speak of it to Alexins OrlofF, who with, 
great ea.se deliv red his justification, .ind thenceforth J^hrew a 
deeper shade of dis'.imulatioii and address into his syiee^'lies and 
behaviour. Not satisfied with fanning the ambition of the 
young Russian, he put on the se-nhlanc of a passion for her, 
and succeeded so tar as to inspire her with a true one. So 
soon a.s he was assured of it, he conjured lier to enter into a 
union with him by the most sacred ties She unhappily con¬ 
sented ; and it was even wdth joy tliat t[;c poor unfortunate 
lady promised to solemnise a marriage wliich must consummate 
her ruin. She thought that the title of spouse of cour,t Alexius 
Orloff would ijhclter her invincibly from' those treacheries 
which she was taught to apprehend. She entcrtiiined not the' 
least suspicion• a man could make religion and the most 
sacred titles subservient to the Jestruction of an innocent 
victim. Rut, alas! was any religion, was any titl^ sacred to 
the barbarian into whose ires she had fallen? He who ctluld 
strangle the unfortunate Peter III. could he drciul to dis¬ 
honour the daughter of Elizal>eth ? * 

'i’eigning a desire that the nu.rriage ceremony should l)e 
performed accordiug to the ritual of the Greek church, he 
suborned subaltern villains to disguise theniselvcx .ns priests 
ai\d lawyer^; \TIius profai/.ition was combined Avith imposture 
against the uniirotectod and too‘confident Tarrakanoff. 

'When Alexius Orloff Avas hccome the husband or ratllWr 
the ravishcr pf this unhap])y princess, he represented to her 
that iheir^stay at Rome exposed her to too close observation,’ 
at\d that it would be advisable for liej to go to some other 

* The fate of the young Tarrakanoff may be coinparcA to that of the 
(laughter of SiOanus a carnilice laqueum juxtil, conabrossam....” 
— Tacil. lib. Vi( *• ■* 
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city of Italy, to wait for^the breaking out of thCi conspiracy 
that was to call her t(P the throne, liclievinjg this advice to be 
^^tated by love and prudence, she answcrtll, that ^he would 
folii* V him wherever he chose to conduct her. He brought 
hc^ imincdiately to l*is!i, wliore he had/ prJViouitty hired *a 
niagnificent ivilacc. , There he continued to treat her with 
inarks of tenderness and respect. Hut he permitted none to 
come nea^ her except persons who were entirely at his davotion ; 
^and when she went to the play^ or to the ])ublie promenades, 
he accompanied her .always himself. 

The division lluss*fan scpiadron* under the commjind 

of admiral (Ireig had just enttred the port of liCghoTn. ^On 
velatihg this news to the princess, Alexis Orlofl’ told her that 
hig presence was neofssary at Leghorn for the purpose of 
givinfr ‘soine orders, and ottered to take her with him. To 
■ this she the more readily consented, as she had heard much 
talk ji»‘'.the beauty of the port of Leghorn, aftd the magnifi¬ 
cence oTj^he llussian ships. Imprudent lady! the nearer she 
approached the catastrophe of tJie jdot, the mor*! she trusted 
J.O the tenderness and'the sincerity of her faithless betrayer. 

She departed from Pisa with her customary attendance. 
On arriving at Leghorn, she landed at the house of the En¬ 
glish copsul, who had ])rc])arcd for her a suitable apartment, 
and who received 1. r with marks of the i)rofoimdest respect. 
Se\eral ladies were early in making their visiti, and* sedu¬ 
lously atNjiidcd her on all occasions. She sjiw herself presently 
surrom led by a numerous court, eager to be^eforehand with 
all lier desires, and .eeining to make it tlieir only study in¬ 
cessantly to procure her sejne new entertailundnt. Whenever 
^shc'went'out, the peo])Ie ran in her way. At the theatre all 
eyes-weru directed to litr box. All circumstances conspired 
\ii lull her into a fatal security. Ail tended to dispel the idea 
of any danger at hand. 

'I'he young Tarrakanolf was so far from suspecting her 
uidbitunate situation, that,'after having passed several days in 
a round of amusements and dissipation, she asked of herself to 
be shown the liussian fleet. Thu idea was applauded. I he 
necess^vy orders were immediately given; amt the next 4ay, 
mi rising from table, every tiling was “ready lit the watcr-flde 
for receising the princess. On her coining down, she was 
‘Yiamjed into a boat with magniticciit awnings.. The consul, 
and several ladies, se.'ited tlicmselves with her. A f'.'cond boat 
conveyed vice-admir'’l»(jreig ami coipit Alexius Orloff"; and a 
third, filled vvitli liussian and English officers, closed the^ pro¬ 
cession. 'llie boats put oil* from shore in sight of an ‘immense 
nmltitu(K‘ of people, anil wcj'e receiv/;Q by* the fleet, with a 
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band of mvsic, s.alutcs of artillery, Qnd repeated huzzas. .\s 
the princess came aliMir^side the ship of which sIjc was to go 
on board,“a splcficlid chair was let down fiom the yard^tr 
which being seated, she was hoisted upon ||cck ; and i/was 
observed tt? her', thift; these were^ particular honours paid’toiScr 
rank. 

But no sooner was she on board th.an she was handcuiTcd. 
In vain* she implored’ f»)r pity of the cruel betrayer,‘whom she 
still called her husband. In vain she threw herself at his feet,, 
and watered them with her tears. No answer was even vouch- 
s.afed to her lamentations. Slie was ca»'icj^’^lown into the 
hold'; aftd the next day the vc<r.cl set sail fc*.* Russia. 

On arriving at IVicrsburg, the young victim was shut up 
in the fortress; and what became of ho.* afterwards was iici er 
known. * ' •' 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of I.eghorn, wjio had^ 
seen the princt*is embarl^, heard shortly after, with^,rror, 
that instead of a grand entertainment, which she w; ,* led to 
expect, on hoard the fleet, she was put into irons. 'I'lie grand- 
duke of Tuscany, whose territory was ^nus so shamefully in-' 
suited, wrote immediately to Vienna and tti Petersburg to 
complain of the outnigo. But Alexius OrlolF insolently 
braved the complaints of Leopohl'and the public indig¬ 
nation. P 

*• , <' 

* It vii-is alfirmed by s'^mc, th.it tho waters of the Neva, six4.-1 a,-: .after¬ 
wards, put an end|{(i her rnislurtunes. by <lrowiiiii}f I'nu in tlie prison, 111 
the iiiund.ition of 1777 . tbi the If'fh of Septi’iiiber ol tli.it jear,*. uiiid at \ 
S.S W. r.used the w.iters ot the (iidiili ol I'liil.ii^l ton.iids the \e\.i, with 
•x vioj^Mieo so e\tra«rdpi.uy th.it it suelleil lli.it ri\er to the ii<‘i'‘lit ot ten 
feet above Its usual level, ami diove in.iny ve%‘,<'ls 0.1 »horo. 'I'lu* .futhor 
of the iiitcrestiii" “ Miinoires secrets snr I’Jf.ilio,” wlio si'me tune onreF 

f irinted .1 p.irt ot these partii iilars, suniiiM'ii th.it the yoiiii'j jt'.irr.akanofl 
ell III prison by the hands of t^j^:|e\e(^iitioiuT. 'riu* tiutli is, the Rroftnds 
•ire blit very slight lor reiulerui}; en-dible either the one or the othei 
■ircounl. 
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